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Pension Systems for Industrial Workers 
Suggestions for Putting a Dependable Pension Plan into Effect 


By J. J. BERLINER 


Senior Member of The National Accounting Systems, New York 


O-« of the most complicated problems which 


confront industrial employers is the pension 

system ; few of the industrial pension plans in 
the United States today being so financed that they 
are likely to remain solvent without refinancing or 
modification. 

In the case of many municipal and other public 
service pension plans, failure to count the cost care- 
fully has already resulted in bankruptcy of the pen- 
sion systems, either actual or constructive. Indeed, 
it is hardly too much to say that the history of pen- 
sion schemes has been a record of mistakes or fail- 
ures. Even the elaborate Carnegie Foundation plan 
had to undergo a radical reorganization only a few 
years after it was started. 

Before taking up the question as to how a pension 
system should be established, it is imperative to con- 
sider whether it is necessary to establish one. Until 
this has been settled there is little occasion to discuss 
the question of method. 


Broad Object of Pension Systems 


Among the more important motives which lead 
industrial employers to adopt pension systems, the 
following may be cited: 

(a) A desire to provide for the old age of de- 
pendent, superannuated employees. 

(b) A desire to reward employees who have ren- 
dered unusually long service. 

(c) A desire to increase efficiency, first, by the 
elimination of superannuated or incapacitated work- 
ers on a humane basis and, second, by stimulating 
the good will and effort of the active force. 

(d) A desire to hold the worker on the job, there- 
by reducing labor turnover. 

(e) A desire to exercise a disciplinary control over 
workers in respect to strikes and in other ways. 

In some pension plans all the motives enumerated 


above are present; in others, there are only a few. 

(a) A large number, perhaps a large proportion, 
of industrial workers either cannot or do not make 
adequate provision for their old age. When such 
workers reach a stage of superannuation, the em- 
ployer is faced with the alternative of throwing 
them back on society, with the knowledge that they 
will become objects of charity, or of himself making 
some provision for their remaining years. This has 
been an important and probably the controlling con- 
sideration in the establishment of industrial pension 
systems of the day. From humanitarian motives, 
the employer is not content to dismiss summarily 
superannuated workers after long years of service. 
Moreover, he often hesitates to do this, on the prac- 
tial ground that such a policy may react unfavorably 
on the larger body of employees still continuing in 
the service. 


Pensions as a Reward for Long Service 


(b) The conception of pensions as a reward for 
service takes no account of the necessities of the 
workers, but, ostensibly at least, pensions all alike, 
whether self-supporting or dependent, who have 
rendered a given length of service to the establish- 
ment or who have fulfilled certain prescribed con- 
ditions. Furthermore, it does not necessarily 
require continuance in service until the employee 
actually is superannuated. Under many plans, an 
employee who has begun work at an early age may 
retire on pension before he can really be termed old 
if he has served the required number of years. 

As a straight reward of service most pension sys- 
tems are grossly inadequate. The proportion of 
workers who go on the pension roll usually is only a 
small fraction of the total force, or even of those re- 
maining with a company for long periods, indeed it is 
often almost negligible. Moreover, such systems 
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easily become highly inequitable as between indi- 
vidual workers. An employee who happens to have 
completed, say, twenty or twenty-five years of ser- 
vice may get a pension, which may be thousands of 
dollars, while another worker, perhaps more ef- 
ficient and more faithful, but who has just failed of 
completing the required period of service, may get 
absolutely nothing. If long service is entitled to a 
reward, then it would seem that a system which 
pays a large benefit for, say, twenty years service, 
but pays nothing for nineteen years’ service, is in- 
herently defective. 

A further objection often advanced against the 
“reward-of-service” idea, as actually operative in 
many pension plans, is that it may put a premium on 
inefficiency by keeping men in service, the retire- 
ment of whom should be the primary purpose of a 
pension system. For example, a humane executive 
may be tempted to retain on his force a worker who 
needs only one or two more years of service to entitle 
him to a pension, even though the worker has be- 
come distinctly inefficient. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, a pension system may thus defeat what is per- 
haps its most important aim. On the other hand, a 
heartless factory executive may dismiss an efficient 
man approaching the retirement age, in order to 
save the company the cost of maintaining him later 
on pension. 

Still again, it has happened that where the cost of 
pensions was rapidly mounting, the terms of the plan 
itself have been changed, with the result that many 
workers have been deprived of the pension benefit to 
which they had been looking forward. 


Means of Increasing Efficiency 

(c) This is one of the primary motives which have 
led to the establishment of pension systems. A pen- 
sion system, it is urged, tends to relieve the employer 
of any compunction which he may feel over the dis- 
missal of a worker grown old in his service and now 
without means, and thus more readily enable him 
to increase the efficiency of his working force by 
weeding out those no longer able to perform their 
allotted tasks. The “drag” of such workers upon 
production is well known to all industrial executives. 
It is extremely wasteful to permit superannuated 
worker to continue at a task where his inefficiency 
means a lower output not only for himself, but for 
all others associated with him in the operation. In 
some cases, notably in work of a “line” character, it 
is imperative that such a worker shall not be re- 
tained, at least in the particular position. Many es- 
tablishments have endeavored to meet this difficulty 
by finding other tasks of a lighter or less exacting 
character, to which such older workers are assigned. 
But the opportunities of this sort often are far too 
few to take care of the increasing number of super- 
annuated workers. The employer has, accordingly, 
resorted to the expedient of a pension system in or- 
der to enable him to dismiss such workers without 
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raising any question of injustice or of adverse reac- 
tion on the other employees. 

Pensions as a means of increasing efficiency of the 
active force represent one of the primary motives 
which have led to the establishment of pension sys- 
tems. In distinction from increasing efficiency 
through elimination of the superannuated, it is often 
asserted that pension systems increase the effici- 
ency of the active force. As already pointed out, 
the very fact that superannuated workers are thus 
provided for may exert a favorable influence upon 
the active members of the force and increase their 
good will, and thus perhaps their efficiency as well. 
Again, to the extent that a pension system relieves 
the worker during the stress period of life of anxiety 
over his declining years, he is, it is urged, in better 
condition, mentally and physically, to perform his 
daily tasks. 

That pension systems do not materially increase 
efficiency of the active force was the conclusion 
reached by the Industrial Bureau of The Merchant’s 
Association of New York, based upon a study of 
private pension systems made in 1919. Analyzing 
the replies of fifty-nine employers with respect to 
the effect on efficiency, the report in question said: 

“That failure to produce increased efficiency can 
be traced to the fact that, in general, pension systems 
appeal only to employees who have grown old in their 
present employment. These employees usually con- 
stitute a relatively unimportant part of the entire 
working force and their habits of efficiency, like a1 
other habits, have become more or less fixed.” 

In any event, the effect of a pension system on the 
efficiency of the active force will depend largely upon 
the terms of the plan, partly upon its certainty from 
the viewpoint of the employee, partly upon his age, 
That it will not be an important factor in the case of 
the younger workers is practically certain. 


Pensions as a Means of Reducing Labor 
Turnover 


(d) A hope that pension systems might reduce 
the enormous labor turnover so characteristic of 
modern industry has undoubtedly been one chief rea- 
son for their establishment. Yet on this point it is 
possible to say with assurance that such systems are 
disappointing. The testimony of nearly all employ- 
ers who have introduced pension systems is that the 
effect upon labor turnover in the case of workers 
under middle age is small, and often negligible. For 
workers nearing the retirement age the prospect of 
a pen 10n apparently is a decided incentive to con- 
tinuarce in the service. But the very fact that 


workers have remained in a given establishment un- 
til such age is of itself evidence that they would be 
likely to continue if there were no pension system. 
There is the further practical consideration that the 
worker past middle age has sufficient inducement to 
continue merely because of the difficulty involved in 
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finding a new position. The reluctance of industry to 
employ men over fifty years of age, or even some- 
what under that age, is proverbial. 


As to Disciplinary Control 


(e) To summarize briefly the preceding discus- 
sion, it may be concluded that a private employer is 
under no compelling moral obligation to provide for 
the support of his superannuated employees in their 
old age. Nor can a pension system primarily be re- 
garded as a method of rewarding faithful service, 
though this purpose may be present. It may further 
be concluded that the prospect of reducing labor 
turnover, or of exercising disciplinary control over 
workers, does not promise results of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant the expense of a pension system, 
while the latter purpose is in many respects inher- 
ently objectionable. 

It follows, therefore, that the one controlling jus- 
tification of a pension system from the employer’s 
standpoint is that it will increase efficiency, primarily 
through elimination of superannuated and incapac- 
itated workers, and possibly by building up a larger 
amount of goodwill and interest among the active 
force. Athough some of the other purposes discussed 
are important, they are incidental to the primary 
object of increasing efficiency. 

While in many cases, it is doubtful whether such 
efficiency is attained, this failure may be due to im- 
perfections in the plan or to errors in administration. 
A sound retirement system should facilitate the prob- 
lem of dismissing superannuated and dependent 
workers. There may also be some increase in the 
efficiency of the active force, but the evidence on this 
point is by no means convincing. To the extent that a 
pension system does actually increase efficiency it 
merits most careful consideration. 

Increase in efficiency, however, is not in itself a 
complete justification of a pension system. Not only 
must a pension system be effective, but it must be in- 
herently sound and equitable, and must not produce 
consequences injurious to the worker or to society as 
a whole. 


Reasons for Failure of Pension Systems 


The reason why industrial pension plans in many 
instances have not worked out successfully in prac- 
tice is that executives responsible for their construc- 
tion have not taken into consideration the fact that 
the number of employees qualifying for pension dur- 
ing the first years the plans are put into effect is 
referable to conditions existing at the beginning of 
the qualification period, say 25 or 30 years previ- 
ously. The number of pensioners so qualify! ng is 
not indicative of the great payroll expansior” that 
has taken place in the meantime. 

Initiators of pension plans have frequently over- 
looked the fact that an increasing number of future 
pensioners were added to the list of employees each 
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year; maturities will show a considerable annual 
increase, and if pensions are based upon a percentage 
of the salaries paid over specified periods, the amount 
of annual wage will be seen to have invariably in- 
creased. The weakness, then, of most industrial 
pension plans is the neglect to analyze the circum- 
stances thoroughly and to provide for the maturities 
of additional groups of employees each year. A curve 
drawn on a chart descriptive of the increase in the 
amount of pension payments would show sharp ele- 
vation after the first few years. This rate of in- 
crease is so marked that the management begins to 
realize that something is radically wrong with their 
pension policy. A brief study reveals that a continu- 
ance on the basis as adopted will become practically 
impossible. Therefore, the plan must be abandoned 
or revised. 


Experience of Railroad and Industrial 
Corporations 

The actual experiences of two representative 
American companies over recent years will serve to 
point out several interesting aspects of the problem. 
The first illustration is that of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company, which has had a plan in 
operation since 1884. The actual payments to pen- 
sioners have been as follows: 


1885..... $ 7,354 1905.....$ 73,322 


1886..... 18,125 | See 82,972 
Peer 20,669 1907..... 95,310 
1888..... 23,438 1908..... 112,356 
1889..... 24,160 1909..... 129,356 
1890..... 25,100 ee 157,273 
ae 27,894 ROEL.... 174,746 
Te ass 22,381 a 193,908 
18938..... 31,954 1913..... 212,645 
1894..... 34,457 1904....... 234,292 
1895..... 34,800 1915..... 266,538 
1896..... 34,726 1916..... 295,652 
Serer 46,346 ee 312,623 
1898..... 50,242 1918..... 321,247 
1899..... 52,117 1998...... 331,443 
1900..... 49,026 1920..... 352,390 
Po ee 55,830 eer 380,013 
1902..... 63,143 1922..... 407,786 
1903..... 64,730 1928..... 435,502 
1904..... 67,199 1924..... 456,885 


After forty years of operation, there was no evi- 
dence that the peak had been reached. In fact, it was 
almost certain that the annual increase would con- 
tinue for many years. The number of eligible em- 
ployees in 1884, at the time the plan began, was 
16,848, and the corresponding number of eligible in 
1924 was 54,706. The number of pensioners in 1915 
was 1,036 or 47 per cent of the 21,722 who were on 
the eligible list 25 years previously, or in 1890. At 
the same ratio (4.7 per cent of 54,706 eligible em- 
ployees in 1924), the number of pensioners in 1949 
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(twenty-five years after 1924) will be 2,571, which 
compares with 1,290 on the pension list in 1924. 

The second illustration is that of the United States 
Steel Corporation. This plan has been in operation 
since 1911 only, and is somewhat affected by a 
change made in 1915, whereby the age limit was in- 
creased from 60 to 65 years, and the service period 
from 20 to 25 years. 

Again, it is clearly evident that constantly in- 
creasing pension appropriations will be necessary for 
a great many years to come. As in the preceding 
case it is significant that the number of employees 
on the payroll of the Steel Corporation has grown 
from 196,000 in 1911 to 249,000 in 1925. 


New Pensioners Added 


Annual Years of Monthly 
Year Pensioners Payment Service Pension 
1911 1,606 $281,457 30.55 $20.90 
1912 1,843 358,780 29.51 20.40 
1913 2,092 422,815 29.84 21.30 
1914 2,521 511,967 29.89 21.00 
1915 3,002 659,389 29.09 20.85 
1916 3,013 711,130 33.23 25.00 
1917 2,933 712,506 33.24 22.65 
1918 2,861 709,059 34.77 27.35 
1919 2,940 733,707 32.31 26.75 
1920 2,969 779,766 34.37 34.35 
1921 3,437 947,879 34.90 38.60 
1922 3,886 1,266,661 35.40 40.65 
1923 4,054 1,448,112 34.50 43.25 
1924 4,478 1,683,920 35.20 43.80 
1925 5,084 2,068,652 35.10 45.10 


The Correct Basis for Pension Systems 


The reason for failure of numerous pension sys- 
tems to operate sucessfully and a suggestion for the 
true bases and correct principles of such plans will be 
obvious if we isolate the case of a single pensioner, 
who, we will assume, has been in the employment of 
a company for 30 years and who has reached the 
age of 65 years. If an agreement has been negotiated 
with an insurance company to carry the pension pay- 
ments after the date of this employee’s retirment, 
the agreement has been worked out by the computa- 
tion of annuities. In other words, it would be neces- 
sary to determine what annual premium must be 
paid from the date of agreement, say 30 years be- 
fore the expiration of the pension qualification period 
fixed by the insurance company after computing the 
average life expectancy and the compound interest 
earned by the premiums during 30 years. Now, if the 
corporation wishes to put into effect a dependable 
pension plan, it must proceed along the lines exactly 
analagous to these followed by the insurance com- 
pany. An amount must be estimated for annual ap- 
propriation by way of reverse (corresponding to the 
premium), which, compounded, will carry the pen- 
sioner from the time of his retirement until his 
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death. The most important element contributing 
to the solution of the problem is the interest. Analy- 
sis will demonstrate that for every dollar appro- 
priated by the corporation as reserve, almost two 
dollars will be earned by compounded interest. This 
plan has the advantage of flexibility in respect to 
fluctuations in the payroll, since an increased annual 
appropriation corresponding to the increase in pay- 
roll may be made at any time. 

In the case of a large steel company, when the 
pension plan was adopted, the complete liability for 
the amount of pension for each employee was set up 
on the books, though no sinking fund had been set 
aside to take care of maturing pension obligations. 
Although the recommendations of pension authori- 
ties that such reserves should be established have 
been considered, the pension committee and the con- 
troller agree that this is not essential in view of the 
very large earnings of the company. 


Observations Based on Experience 


In view of the general lack of appreciation among 
the industrial executives of the ultimate cost of pen- 
sion plans, it may be of interest to offer some ob- 
servations, based partly upon the limited American 
experience and partly upon the longer European 
record. 

1—The total pension cost for any one year will 
not reach a maximum until the youngest employee at 
the time of the beginning of the plan reaches an ex- 
treme old age. In other words, the annual cost, 
apart from any increase in the number of employees, 
will show a continued increase for some 60 or more 
years after the origin of the plan. This is due partly 
to the longer service records of the younger men who 
eventually reach the retirement age, and partly to 
the effect of higher wage scales as the business 
grows. 

2—At the maximum, the pension cost will be 
about 10 per cent of the annual payroll, assuming 
that present tendencies in the rate of turnover will 
continue. Some municipal pension funds which have 
been in operation a long time require an annual ap- 
propriation in excess of 20 per cent of the current 
salary list. The present experience of American 
pension plans, whereby a yearly appropriation of 
about 1 per cent of the annual payroll is adequate to 
meet current requirements, will most certainly prove 
an unreliable criterion in the future. 

3—An annual appropriation of 1 per cent of the 
payroll will probably prove sufficient to pay all cur- 
rent pensions and provide an adequate fund for the 
future, including allowance for growth in number of 
employees and wage increase, if it is made effective 
when the business begins. But as most pension 
plans are started after the concern has been in ex- 
istence for a certain period, the 1 per cent appropria- 
tion takes care of the present and future only. The 
accrued liabilities of the past must also be taken into 
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consideration if the reserve fund is to start on a 
solvent basis. An initial reserve appropriation of 
about 50 per cent of the current annual payroll will 
be necessary for this purpose. 

4—An annual apropriation of about 2% per cent 
of the payroll is a fair estimate of what is necessary 
to meet current pension requirements and build up 
a fund for future needs in the case of companies 
which have been established for many years. 


Establishing a Dependable Pension System 

In the first place, a comprehensive analytical sur- 
vey by an actuary or statistician is necessary to de- 
termine the rate of increase in pension liabilities 
from the beginning of the pension qualification per- 
iod to the date of inception of the plan. This rate 
must be projected into the future to determine the 
approximate rate of prospective increase. The first 
years that a pension plan is operated show a compara- 
tively low pension cost relative to the amount of pay- 
roll. As the pension plan is applied year after year, 
the increase in numbers of employees qualifying for 
the position is relatively much greater than the in- 
crease in payroll. It is apparent that provision must 
be made at the inception of the plan for taking care 
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of this increase in the number of pensioners. Various 
plans have been suggested, but none of them, except- 
ing those which have been prepared in accordance 
with insurance methods, has been effective. 

In order to devise an accurate, mathematically 
scientific system for a group, it is necessary to con- 
sider the factors of labor turnover and life expec- 
tancy at the age of retirement, in the light of the 
insurance mortuary tables. Although it is impossible 
to figure turnover with a degree of certainty that 
could be relied upon in respect to mortality percent- 
ages, a company during the first year of existence 
should establish the practice of setting aside a suf- 
ficient pension reserve and of permitting it to in- 
crease at compound interest, to provide for all 
eventualities, including turnover. ° 

If a corporation, through lack of understanding 
of sound pension procedure, finds itself in deep wa- 
ters, it will at least be possible to apply correct prin- 
ciples in the development of a new or revised plan. 
Usually a three-phase problem is presented, embrac- 
ing qualified pensioners, those employees whose qual- 
ification periods are in process, and employees who 
will qualify in the future. 


The Paper Maker’s Fear of Progress 


By FRED. GROVE-PALMER, A. I. C. 


London, 


of firms in the different branches of the paper 
making industry that are stopped from 
progress by the weight of tradition. 

Although it may not apply universally to us as it 
does in some of the countries abroad, yet there are 
many factories that are hanging on to their age-old 
methods of manufacture and to the totally out-of- 
date plant and machinery with an affection, that if 
it were real and not merely fear of investing more 
capital productively, would be touching in the ex- 
treme; actually it leads only to losses in the output— 
that is to say, in the output that would be possible 
from a mill of that size in which all is as it should 
be. It must be realized that it is quite impossible for 
any concern, no matter how big it may be, to retain 
& position at the head of the paper industry, so long 
as it is contented to keep on using processes and 
machines that were in vogue fifty years ago but 
have been supplanted by the advanced producers of 
the present day. The slow running machinery, the 
old grinders, beaters, carriers and the rest of it, 
finely built stuff, are possibly running as smoothly 
as they did when they were installed in the fac- 
tory, but it cannot be denied that their output effi- 
ciency is very far below that which is demanded by 
the standards that have been set by the require- 
ments of the present time. 


D): WE ever stop to think of the great number 


England 


And yet, although this state of affairs is fully 
understood by all the most intelligent leaders of 
commercial enterprises, out-of-date machinery 
and methods are permitted to engulf a large per- 
centage of those profits that should be going to the 
shareholders and, by keeping up the costs of pro- 
duction, are preventing the expansion of trade that 
should be following the endeavors of the factory 
workers. There is a story told of a rube papermaker 
which usually brings a laugh, though it is probable 
that there is more than grain of truth lurking in 
it. This man was visited by a drummer who wanted 
to sell him an up-to-date fourdrinier to replace the 
antiquated collection of rolls and gears that he was 
then using. The paper man turned the matter over 
in his mind for a bit and finally guessed that his 
mill was too small for a “four” drinier and that he 
would make it do with a “three” drinier for a year 
or so. 

Let any firm send its representatives out on the 
road with a view to the sales-promotion of an im- 
proved or a new process in this country and it will 
be surprised by the amount of resistance they have 
to face and overcome, to say nothing of the hide- 
bound determination on the part of the manufac- 
turers to stick tightly to the old time processes, by 
means of which they have made money in the past. 
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Firms will be found everywhere whose great shout 
is: “What do we want with changing about? We 
are quite satisfied with what we are doing; what’s 
the use of altering it?” 

They may exhibit, with a certain amount of pride, 
an elderly engine laboriously turning its heavy old 
shafting, just as it has been right up from the day, 
forty years ago, when it was put in, and they will 
ask: “Can you beat it? It is a record.” They are 
probably right; it would be hard in some cases to 
find anything older outside a museum or the pages of 
a “History of the Steam Engine” for the young. 
Perhaps the most beautiful example of all was a mill 
where the shafting, which ran underneath the build- 
ing was made of four inch square bar, and the en- 
gineer guessed that it only took twenty-two per 
cent of his horsepower just for turning that old iron 
around. 

It hardly appears to be of much value to talk 
to business men of the necessity for re-arranging 
the routing of the material through the mill, and 
yet there is an immense amount of loss caused by 
lack of foresight in this direction. By sitting down 
on a job and watching every detail it is quickly seen 
that there are plenty of instances in which no less 
than twenty per cent of the time occupied by the 
stuff in passing from the entrance gates to the ship- 
ping floor is spent in handling it backwards and for- 
wards, up and down, totally unnecessarily. And 
when it is pointed out to them, can they be induced 
to see light and bring in the suggested alterations? 
The answer to that question can only be found in a 
profanely expressed negative. In some of the fac- 
tories that have been visited, it was shown that 
outputs might have been raised fully one-fifth 
merely by making a change in the routing and that 
this would not involve increasing the expenditure 
by a cent either directly or indirectly; that the bot- 
tle-necks which seem almost always to occur in mills 
might be done away and production made simpler 
and easier, but every time there was some tradition 
or other so-called reason why it could not be done, 
and would not be until some kind friend chose a dark 
and stormy night to set the place on fire. 

It is astonishing enough to find this determined 
opposition to any fresh ideas in the men who have 
been on the job for anything up to twenty years 
and who will not consider a change for anybody, 
even if he were divinely inspired, but it is far more 
astounding to discover the same feeling exhibited 
by the younger generation of workers. In all 
probability it is the deadweight of the traditioners 
that holds them back and stops them from doing 
as they would wish, until finally they become im- 
bued with the desire to leave all alone and to carry 
on as father di. This handicap operated for a long 
time in one particular firm where the father had 
built up a high reputation for the quality of his 
goods and refused absolutely and point-blank to al- 
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low the introduction of any of the modernisations 
or new-fangled ideas that his two sons, college 
trained men, were always striving to bring in. When 
at last it came to a show down, the boys girded up 
their loins and left the old man to it; they started 
in opposition and today their factory is the largest 
in the country, if not in the whole world, for that 
special line of goods. 


Not Equipped to Make Money 

Listen to this; it is a verbatim report of a con- 
versation that took place recently: 

“T want to bring to your notice a well tried method 
of production that will let you ship this evening the 
goods that you started on in the morning; instead 
of taking three or four days, you will take only one 
and there will be no deterioration in the quality of 
goods; you may even find them improved, and your 
output will be lifted to anything from fifty to 
seventy-five per cent above what it is at present.” 

“Yes, but we are not equipped for that!” 

Hear it! They were not equipped for making any 
more money or doing any more trade, and conse- 
quently the process was turned down without a 
trial. 

This was far from being the only instance of the 
kind. In another case where they refused to make 
a trial, they admitted that business was on the de- 
cline; during the past year they had sold a large 
part of the factory land and had rented out many of 
the buildings; in the old days they used to employ 
one hundred and twenty men, now they had all they 
could do to find work for fifteen. It was hard, d—d 
hard, after all the years they had put in, too! It 
wasn’t as though they had ever brought in any new 
schemes, they had stuck closely to those old methods 
adopted in the beginning, and now, see what was 
their reward! It reminded one very forcibly of 
that lovely story of the widow, bemoaning her fate 
and saying that the dear departed had been a martyr 
to delirium tremens. 

Another very popular wail from these people, 
whose middle name is Mud, is: “We are far too 
busy looking for business to be able to spend time 
on experiments. You get some other folks to try 
it out and if they succeed we will think about it 
and profit by their experience.” 

Can you believe it? It is not the least use try- 
ing to make any appeal to them to get in on it now, 
and gather all the flowers as soon as the blooms 
appear ; not to leave it all for their competitors. Tra- 
dition freezes them and fear of progress chills the 
blood (or is it water?) in their arteries, and they 
will sit around wringing their hands while their trade 
is being gathered in by the men who are on the 
look out for something new and who will go the limit 
in their endeavor to discover some means of bring- 
ing about even small improvements and reductions 
of costs. 
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Simplified Calculation of 
Stock Quantities 


By FLOYD G. SCAMMON, M. E. 
International Paper Co., Chisholm, Me. 

N MILL practice it is often required to know the 
number of tons of stock that will be supplied 
every twenty-four hours by a given number of 
gallons a minute of slush stock, the consistency of 
which is known. The accompanying chart will be 

found very convenient for this purpose. 

Example: How many tons of air-dry stock will be 
supplied in twenty-four hours by a pump throwing 
1,000 gallons a minute at 1.5 per cent consistency? 
The line drawn across the chart shows how to solve 
the problem quickly with a straight edge. Pass the 
straight edge through the 1,000 mark on Column 
(C) and the 1.5 mark on Column (B). The answer 
is given in Column (A) as 90 tons a day, 

Inversely the chart may be used to determine the 
number of gallons a minute at a known consistency 
that are needed to supply a given number of tons a 
day (twenty-four hours). Or if the number of gal- 
lons a minute is known or can be measured over a 
weir or otherwise, and the production in tons a day is 
known, the consistency of the stock in solution can 
be determined very closely by passing a line through 
the Tons a Day in Column (A) and the Gallons a 
Minute in Column (C) and then reading the con- 
sistency in Column (B). 

The answer is, of course, given in terms of air- 
dry or bone-dry stock, according to the basis of the 
test for consistency. 

The chart is based on the following formulas: 





? T 
a —C GxCx6—T 
Cx6 Gx6 


in which T=Tons every twenty-four hours; C—Per 
cent Consistency, expressed as a decimal, and G= 
Gallons a Minute. 

As an example, take the problem stated above and 
applying the third formula, GxCx6=—T, but substi- 
tuting known quantities, we have 1,000x.015x6—T, 
or 90 tons a day. 

This formula is easy to memorize and equally as 
easy to use, in fact it can be used mentally for most 
ordinary problems. 

The chart and formulas are accurate enough for 
all practical purposes, since the factor of 6 which is 
used in the formulas is in reality 6.0084, if the spe- 
cific gravity of the slush stock is taken as 1.0, which 
is a reasonable average. 

Te 

Today the vital matter to which business must 
needs address itself is the re-emphasizing of high 
standards of business ethics, for upon such a founda- 
tion only can business be permanently successful. 

—John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
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The Process of Sulphite Manufacture 


Part IV—Cooking' 


By FRED MOTSCHMAN 
Member of T. A. P. P. I. and Sulphite Chemical Engineer 


room and reduced to chips—of dimensions 

that have been found most favorable in the 
consideration of production, loss by sawdust or 
“fines,” penetration by the acid, and resulting 
strength and bleachability—the chips are conveyed 
by elevating belts or conveyors to the chip storage 
bin above the digesters. 

The chip bins should be of such size as to contain 
at least two digester chargings when the bins are 
full. The filling of the digesters is done by gravity, 
the flow of chips being regulated by means of a large 
gate over the openings. It might be well to remem- 
ber that one of the variables which we have in cook- 
ing is the amount of wood in each digester. Uniform 
rate of filling means a fairly uniform charge of wood. 
The slower the chips are run into the digester, the 
more chips can be put in, as they will then have a 
chance to pack and settle down. 

Mechanical devices on the market which have for 
object to increase the amount of chips which can be 
put into the digesters, are sound from the standpoint 
of production, but it must be borne in mind that 
about 45 grams of CaO are needed to react with each 
1,000 grams of lignin and so there will be an upper 
limit as to how much wood (and therefore lignin) 
can be put into a given unit and still turn out the 
same quality of pulp. Regarded from this same an- 
gle, the suitability of these devices for a given mill 
will vary with the amount of non-cellulose material 
in the kind of wood used in the mill. 


The digesters themselves are now fairly familiar 
pieces of chemical engineering equipment. They 
are built primarily with regard to rules of steel con- 
struction and lined with acid-proof materials. The 
lining may vary from 8 to 10 inches in thickness ac- 
cording to the size of the digester ; the main function 
of the lining is protection of the shell from the corro- 


sive action of the hot acid liquor. 

When the digesters are filled from the top with 
acid, this operation must take place after the chip 
loading. The bottom filling of digesters has much 
to recommend it. It speeds up the process by cut- 
ting down the delay time from the blow of one charge 
to the start of the next one. When the digester 
is partly full of chips, the acid pump can be started 
and the acid valve opened into the digester, as the 
chip loading is faster and will always be ahead of 
the acid. (Fig. 3). 

‘Part I of this series by Mr. Motschman was published in the 


April, 1928 issue of The Paper Industry; Part II in the May, 
1928 number; and Part III in the September, 1928 issue. 


\ FTER the wood has been prepared in the wood 
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Where the Decker system of cooking is used, the 
injection of the dry and wet relief gases can also 
begin just after the acid is started. There is an 
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economy of SO, gas with bottom filling because of 
the readiness with which the “free” will leave the 
acid and come out into the surrounding air when top 
filling. This gas is released in bottom filling, but 
is taken up very rapidly by the chips. 
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Charging and Circulation 

The actual cooking will vary considerably from 
mill to mill, but essentially the process is the same 
everywhere, as we are all trying to make as pure 
cellulose as possible, with as few losses through the 
cooking as can be conveniently avoided. 

If we remember that the ideal cook would be one 
which was long drawn out and run at low tempera- 
ture, it will be easily seen why we hold for certain 
rates of temperature rise. In the Mitscherlich pro- 
cess they cook at as low as 248° Fahr. (120° Cent.) 
and their cycle from cook to cook will be as high as 
thirty-six hours. [Mitscherlich’s original formula 
called for a cooking period of sixty hours.—Ed.| 
The explanation for this type of temperature rise 
is that at lower temperatures the lignin reacts ac- 
tively with the chemicals; and at high temperatures 
it might be possible that the cellulose would break 
down and we would consequently have no yield of 
pulp: at all. 

Accordingly, when we try to plan a temperature 
curve for the cooking of a certain woud, we should 
aim for the lowest possible maximum temperature 
at which the cook can be made in a reasonable length 
of time and then approach this temperature by a 
gradual concave upward line. 

The source of heat in the digester is the steam 
which is admitted at the bottom, or in the case of 
the Decker system, the first heating is done by the 
hot relief, gaseous and liquid, from the other digest- 
ers in the series. In order to make room for the 
incoming steam, we must relieve from the top of 
the digester. This top relief is not always dry gas, 
but usually carries with it, by entrainment, some 
liquid from the digester; in fact, it is usually full 
of steam. 

If the digester becomes full of liquid and more re- 
lieving has to be done in order to bring up the tem- 
perature, we have a fitting on the side provided with 
a strainer inside of the digester (called the side 
strainer as compared to the “top strainer” attached 
to the digester cover and through which the top re- 
lief gases pass), called the side relief valve through 
which we can reduce the liquid level in the digester 
and thus give a gas space above the pulp and make 
it easier to relieve the top gases and get better cir- 
culation of the charge. 

In speaking of circulation in a digester, it is un- 
derstood that there is no movement of the entire 
charge to any appreciable extent, but rather that 
we get a thermo-syphon effect by convection cur- 
rents up through the liquid as a conseauence of heat- 
ing the vessel at the bottom, followed by a down- 
ward movement along the sides as the upper and 
outer portions of the mass are cooled by radiation 
from the digester shell. 

One of the common difficulties of cooking is poor 
circulation. The causes of poor circulation are nu- 
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merous. It sometimes happens that the steam in- 
let nozzles are “made up” with sulphates from poor 
acid, or with insoluble monosulphites resulting from 
local overheating or too high a percentage of com- 
bined in the cooking acid. Poor circulation may of- 
ten result from local packing or bridging of the 
chips. The digester may start with good circulation 
and then become settled during the rest period, 
or owing to a too gentle use of the steam and relief 
valves. 

Stated briefly, the direct result of poor circula- 
tion is poor pulp. When such a condition exists, it 
means that the various observations made by the 
operator have been subject to more than the usual 
amount of error due to variables. Thus, suppose 
that he gets a sample of the liquor from the live 
section of the contents, he will have a test which will 
show up as though the cooking was proceeding more 
rapidly than usual because he is not cooking the 
whole mass, but instead is overcooking that portion 
which is active. 

Again, if his sampling area lies in the “dead” sec- 
tor, his observations, liquor test, pulp sample (if the 
digester has a pulp sampling plug cock), and tem- 
perature readings, will show an abnormally slow 
cook and even though he may “shake up” the mass 
by heavy steaming and relief, it may come too late 
and the cook prove unfit for use, or even at best 
show up as an off-batch. 


The Operator’s Responsibility 

The immensity of the digester cook’s job cannot 
be overstated. It is a job which requires a lot of 
judgment, for even though he has taken a liquor 
test, blown a sample of pulp out of the side, noted 
his position or progress on the temperature, pres- 
sure and other cooking chart curves, he must take 
all these factors into consideration, and it is then 
a matter of personal judgment and experience as to 
how near he is to the end-point of the cook. 

Let us consider the proportions of this project. 
Suppose the digesters under consideration are 16 
feet in diameter by 52 feet high. They will then blow 
under favorable conditions about fifteen tons of pulp. 
[In old-style cooking it was estimated that 1 cubic 
foot of wood in the digester would yield 4 lb. of pulp, 
but with modern apparatus the yield is calculated 
as 7 lb. from one cubic foot.| Into the digesters 
are put about twenty-eight cords of wood, 32,000 
to 34,000 gallons of acid being then pumped in. In 
order to bring this digester up to temperature and 
pressure, and cook jt for eleven or twelve hours, we 
will have used about 60,000 pounds of steam. When 
nearing the end-point of the cook, the operator draws 
out of his side-relief test cook a tumblerful of the 
liquor, and from the test of the residual SO, in this 
sample and from its color and smell he attempts to 
picture the conditions existing inside of the digester. 

If he had 34,000 gallons of liquor, there would be 
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544,000 tumblerfuls, and his prediction is based on 
the assumption that the other 543,999 tumblerfuls 
in there are similar to the one he has in hand. 

Also regarding temperature, the operator’s read- 
ing on the thermometer is based on the temperature 
at that point and from cook to cook the readings 
may be similar, but how about faulty readings caused 
by poor circulation and the temperature changes 
that are possible eight feet toward the other side or 
fifty feet below him? 

Following the usual cooking chart, we find merely 
a graphic record of what has been going on inside of 
the digester as shown by the several points of obser- 
vation. In direct cooking it is pretty generally the 
practice to bring the batch up to temperature and 
pressure in about two-and-a-half hours. By bringing 
up to temperature, we mean 212° Fahr., the boiling 
point of water. By the term pressure, we mean 
the predetermined maximum pressure at which it 
is the practice to run all of the cooks. This will 
generally be from 70 to 80 pounds. During this time, 
any pressure which shows on the pressure gauge 
will be gas pressure, as the temperature is still be- 
low the boiling point. 

When the Decker system is used, the time to pres- 
sure will be somewhat longer and will vary with the 
length of the injection period. In this system, the 
temperature rise is being done by means of the re- 
lief from the others in the series and the pressure 
is purposely held down to allow for subsequent 
steaming, the temperature of boiling not being 
reached until after the injection is over. 

It is known as a law of gases that in a vessel con- 
taining more than one gas, if they have no chemical 
effect on each other, the total pressure in the vessel 
will be equal to the sum of the partial pressure, or 
in other words, the pressure of the individual gases. 
This is why two curves are drawn to show the pres- 
sure in the digester. On the gauge, the pressure 
in the digester is read directly and is plotted at the 
proper point as the total pressure at the same time 
the operator reads the temperature of the digester 
contents. This reading is plotted as part of the tem- 
perature curve, but he also refers to his steam table 
and ascertains what pressure of steam corresponds 
to this temperature. Thus, if he has a temperature 
of 287 degrees, it is found to be equal to a steam 
pressure of forty pounds, and if the gauge shows 
there is now seventy-five pounds total pressure, the 
difference, or thirty-five pounds, must be due to SO, 
gas by the law of partial pressures. 

Another reading made during the cook which is 
a very important one as regards the progress of the 
cook is the titration of total SO, left in the digester 
liquors. 

During the first part of the cook the degeneration 
of the cooking acid is very rapid from the time of 
the steaming of the cook. This arises from two 
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causes, first the heating of the acid causes it to lose 
strength and second the dilution of the liquid by 
condensed steam. Of course, the wood soaks up the 
SO, and so a digester would test a gradual lowering 
acid test even though no steam were added. 

In the Decker process, this is not strictly the case. 
Instead, we actually have a very appreciable forti- 
fying of the acid during the injection period even 
though the temperature is rising. It is this initial 
period of penetration in the Decker process which 
is very important. 

Any test which follows the degeneration of the 
acid during a cook would be equally important, but 
the very best test of any would be one which fol- 
lowed the residual amounts of combined SO, left at 
the various stages, because here we would have the 
surest way of noting the condition of the acid, and 
provided we have good circulation and our sample 
is therefore representative, the pulp will not become 
burned or blackened if there is still present some 
combined SO,. The difficulty comes in finding a 
rapid, accurate method for testing for the combined 
SO, in the presence of the products of cooking, espe- 
cially in the later stages of the cook. 


Suiting the Cook to the Pulp Desired 

It is very important that the operator should 
know the use to which the pulp he is making is to 
be put. His handling of the digester will vary ac- 
cording to whether he is making stock for un- 
bleached, easy bleaching, a high strength pulp which 
is allowed to be hard bleaching, etc. 

The modern custom when cooking unbleached 
pulp for newsprint is to include in the pulp blown 
from the digesters just as much non-cellulose mate- 
rial as possible, thereby providing an increased yield 
per digester. 

In making “news” sulphite, operators can afford 
to undercook their stock considerably since it is not 
to be subject to bleaching and very little beating. 
When stock is cooked for easy bleaching, it is gen- 
erally conceded that the stock may sacrifice a few 
points in strength in order to cook out most of the 
materials other than cellulose. 

If we notice that as a pulp approaches the highest z 
degree of purity in the digester and naturally with 
this purification the bleach requirement will de- 
crease, and then we swing to the limit in this same 
direction we soon begin to defeat our own purpose. 
Thus, if the cooking is continued at the high tem- 
perature—first, the yield begins to suffer as the cel- 
lulose becomes reactive during this range; second, 
the strength will also suffer as the fibers become 
more and more overcooked; third, the bleach re- 
quirement will begin to swing upward, as is proved 
by the greater amount of bleach necessary to bring 
a darkened (overcooked) pulp up to color. 

Thus it will be seen that we have a repeating 
curve in the case of the bleach; the strength and the 
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yield will drop together, while if the raw and 
bleached pulp strengths are both considered, it 
would be expected that to bleach the hard bleaching 
stock would normally mean a large shrinkage and a 
low bleached strength on this pulp. 

In the following curve I have only roughly desig- 
nated areas, not points, in quoting the qualities of the 
stock. The times are also indefinitely designated as 
I know of no data to fill in on such a series of curves. 
It is to be hoped that such a problem will be taken 
up on an experimental scale and much valuable in- 
formation thereby be gained. These curves are 
purely diagrammatic and represent only an attempt 
at translating to a graphic form some of the indi- 
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cations which are apparent in handling of pulps. 
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Lessons in Paper Making 


Lesson XXIV—Vacuum, Atmospheric Pressure 


By HARRY WILLIAMSON 
Class Instructor, Champion Fibre Co., Canton, N. C. 





This article is the twenty-fourth of a series of lessons 
in practical paper making, appearing in The Paper 
Industry by arrangement with the Champion Fibre 
Company, Canton, N. C. These lessons are a part 
of the general education course, conducted by this 
company under the direction of Mr. J. Norman 
Spawn, educational director. 





S MY readers are aware, this monthly series 
A of paper making articles is prepared primar- 
ily for personal delivery to our own paper 
makers under the Vocational Education Scheme. 
While the text remains the same, we find the per- 
sonal delivery much easier than the writing. Per- 
haps this is because we have in common with all 
paper makers the delight in “talking paper.” Old 
timers will remember the saloon days when more 
paper was made in the barroom than in the mill 
and the bartender would suggest a little fresh air 
while he cleared the “broke” away. Perhaps the 
personal delivery is easier because of the happy en- 
vironment of.a room full of paper makers discussing 
the practical problems and during that discussion 
shooting questions at the teacher with a facility 
which suggests machine gun precision. 

These questions are varied in character, but al- 
ways extremely pertinent to the operation of a paper 
machine or the preparation of stock. The other day 
we received this poser, “What is Vacuum?” For a 
moment we felt like answering like the school boy 
did who was asked the same question. He said, 
“well, ma’m, you know the bung hole of a barrel? 
Well, vacuum is a bung hole of a barrel with the 
barrel taken away.” However, we begged for time 
and decided to prepare a lesson, not with the hope 
of defining vacuum, but with the hope of making 





clear the application and use of atmospheric pressure 
in the forming of a continuous web of paper. So we 
prepared the lesson, and it was received with such 
enthusiasm we are venturing to offer it to our read- 
ers just as it was presented. Of course, the personal 
element will not be there and the subject matter 
may be very elementary to a lot of us. However, to 
those of us whose school days are long behind and 
who, like the writer, feel the constant necessity to 
brush up on the “high brow” stuff, keep on reading 
and as you read, please transpose yourself in imagi- 
nation to a warm class room of discursive paper 
makers wreathed in tobacco smoke. 

Possibly we should begin with the time-honored 
statement, “Once upon a time,” of fairy story style 
with a subject like vacuum to deal with, because 
fairies and vacuum are in the invisible and intangi- 
ble class. In the beneficent existence of the first, we 
still have secret faith; before this class dismisses, 
we will prove the existence of the second. 


How the Weight of Air Was Found 

If vacuum is invisible and also intangible, how 
then was it discovered? Perhaps a few moments 
spent in browsing over the history of the determi- 
nation of the weight of one atmosphere, a determi- 
nation which permits us to harness for industrial 
uses the air we breathe, to create controllable pres- 
sures and temperatures by the exhaustion of air, 
such time will not be spent amiss. 

You know in the medieval times about the 16th 
century, the feudist aristocracy of Europe gathered 
to their courts the most talented men and women of 
their day. Sculptors, artists, musicians, scientists, 
all flocked to the courts of wealth and power to dis- 
play their art. Some of the feudist princes earned 
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for themselves a reflected glory by providing an 
honored place in their courts for these brilliant and 
learned men so that they might pursue their art 
without the worry of immediate financial earning 
capacity. Thus, the princes gained for themselves 
the title of “Patrons of Art.” 

Incidentally, in these modern days of democratic 
thought and industrial progression, individual men 
of wealth and big industrial corporations devote 
huge sums of money to the furtherance of culture 
and learning. That of itself is also a thought to 
give consideration. There is still a remunerative 
field for brains, perhaps a greater field than there is 
for Bolshevism. 

However, to resume. Among these feudist princes 
was the Duke of Tuscany, a Florentine noble whose 
name will live for all time because he was the patron 
of that famous scientist, Galileo. Near the close of 
Galileo’s life, the Duke of Tuscany had a deep well 
dug near the city of Florence, and was surprised 
to find that he could get no pump in which water 
would rise more than 32 feet above the level in the 
well. He appealed to Galileo for an explanation, 
but Galileo appears to have been equally surprised, 
for up to that time everybody supposed that water 
rose in tubes exhausted by suction because “nature 
abhors a vacuum.” Galileo suggested experiments 
to find out to what limit nature abhors a vacuum, 
but he was too old and enfeebled in health to per- 
form them himself and died before the problem 
was solved by others. 

Torricelli, a friend and pupil of Galileo, hit upon 
the idea of measuring the resistance nature offers 
to a vacuum by using a column of mercury in a glass 
tube instead of a column of water in the Duke of 
Tuscany’s pump. The experiment was performed 
in 1643 by Viviana under Torricelli’s direction. 

We can better follow Torricelli’s reasoning by 
following him in his experiment. Torricelli procured 
a glass tube about a yard long sealed at one end, and 
also an open dish containing mercury. He filled the 
36 inch glass tube with mercury and placing his 
finger over the open end, he inverted the tube and 
placed it with the open end immediately below the 
surface of the mercury in the open dish. The col- 
umn of mercury in the glass tube began to empty 
into the dish until it had fallen from a column of 36 
inches to a column of 30 inches. At this height of 
30 inches, the column of mercury remained steady. 

What, then reasoned Torricelli, is supporting this 
column of mercury 30 inches in height? Nothing 
but the weight or pressure of the atmosphere on the 
surface of the mercury in the open dish. 

To Pascal is due the credit of completing the dem- 
onstration that the weight of the column of mercury 
in the Torricellian experiment measures the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere. He reasoned that if the 
mercury is held up simply by the pressure of air, the 
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column should be shorter at higher altitudes because 
the higher we go, the more rarified the atmosphere, 
the lighter the density, the lesser the weights of the 
air. 

We must admire the persistence and reasoning 
powers of these long dead scientists. They were 
not satisfied with 
merely evolving a A 
theory and then 
proclaiming it from 
the housetops, they 

; 







A 


checked and re- 

checked. They were 

chiefly concerned to 
with finding the © 
right answer and 
not with capturing 
the credit. So Pascal 
set out to check his 
reasoned theory by 
taking his appara- 
tus to the top of the 
Tour St. Jacques, 
150 feet high, at 
that time the bell 
tower of a church 
in Paris. Sure 
enough, the column 
of mercury in the 
tube fell shortly be- 
low the 30 inches 
of height. Still not completely satisfied, Pascal wrote 
his brother-in-law (these in-laws come in useful at 
times), to try the experiment on the Puy de Dome, 
a mountain nearly 1000 meters high in Southern 
France. Again the soundness of the theory was fully 
proven. At a height of 1000 meters, the 30 inch or 
76 centimeter column of mercury became 8 centi- 
meters shorter. 

Then Pascal commenced to re-check. He reasoned 
that if it were the pressure of atmosphere support- 
ing the column of mercury, then if he used a lighter 
liquid than mercury, the same density of atmosphere 
must support a higher column of lighter liquid. So 
he used glass tubes 46 feet long and filled them with 
red wine instead of mercury. We can’t show this 
particular experiment; we might be able to get the 
glass tubes, but we are not listed by the bootleggers. 
However, this experiment fully proved the sound- 
ness of the theory and the Duke of Tuscany was 
fully answered; liquids rise in tubes exhausted of 
air because of the pressure of the atmosphere on the 
surface of the liquid outside. 


The Unit of Air Weight Measure 
Then came the question of arriving at a unit of 
measure so that we may have a definite unit of this 
atmospheric pressure or weight. As we have seen, 
the pressure of the atmosphere varies with the alti- 
tude and also with the temperature of the air. So 
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a standard set of factors had to be established. A 
column of mercury 30 inches or 76 centimeters high 
with an internal cross sectional area of one square 
centimeter at the temperature of melting ice (0 de- 
grees centigrade), and at sea level in latitude 45 de- 
grees, has a density of 13,596 grams per cubic cen- 


timeter. The result we see in the following equa- 
tion: 76x13.596 equals 1033.3 grams per square cen- 
timeter, or roughly, one kilogram per square centi- 
meter, equivalent to 14.7 pounds per square inch. 
This weight per square inch is termed the pressure 
of one atmosphere. The height of a column of water 
to produce a pressure of one atmosphere is 76x13.596 
equals 1033.3 centimeters, and this is equal to 33.9 
feet. Thus we see we cannot lift water with a lift 
pump to a greater theoretical height than 33.9 feet. 
In actual practice, due to pipe friction, leaks, etc., 
we find 28 to 29 feet is about the best we can do. 
Of course, we can install extra lift pumps at succes- 
sive heights to lift the water to the desired height, 
but this is expensive so the practical method is to 
use a force pump to throw the water. 


Application to Paper Making 

Now let us see how this information helps us in 
practical paper making. The atmosphere is all 
around us and exerts equal pressure on every square 
inch of surface. Thus, on every square inch of the 
palm of my hand I have the weight of atmosphere 
which we have seen is, disregarding for the moment 
the question of altitude and temperature, 14.7 pounds 
per square inch. How, then, do I hold it? Why 
does not this weight make itself felt? Because there 
is an equal atmospheric pressure on every square 
inch of the back of my hand. There is thus under 
normal conditions a balancing of pressures. A few 
months ago we read of the death of Captain Haw- 
thorne while trying to make an altitude record by 
balloon ascent. Investigation showed that when his 
oxygen supply gave out he died in the rarified at- 
mosphere to which he had ascended. The pressures 
were not balanced. Again in the tragedy of the S-4, 
we read of divers working below the surface of the 
ocean 200 feet down. They had to be provided with 
special suits inflated with air, an effort to balance 
the pressures so that they would not be squeezed to 
death by the tremendous pressure of water at that 
depth. Even with the most scientific precautions, 
these divers were regulated to twenty minutes work 
below the surface and then gradually drawn to the 
surface so that the pressures could be again grad- 
ually balanced. 

If we exhaust the air from the inside of a suction 
box, we get an atmospheric pressure on the surface 
of that box equal to the amount of air exhausted 
from the inside. 

To examine that statement, let us imagine the 
wire is stopped with no paper on it. We start up 
the suction pump. The pump is running at full 
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speed, exhausting air from the box to its rated ca- 
pacity, yet there is no register of vacuum on the 
vacuum gauge. This is because there is no resis- 
tance to the efforts of the pump to obtain air. The 
air goes from the box to the pump and the vacated 
space is instantly occupied by air flowing through 
the wire to the box. There is an absolutely unin- 
terrupted continuous flow of air, therefore, there is 
no register of pressure. The balance of pressures is 
constantly maintained. 

Now suppose we start the wire up and put a sheet 
of paper on the machine. As the thin film of paper 
forms and passes over the suction box, we see the 
vacuum gauge begin to register inches of vacuum. 
This register represents the resistance offered to the 
pump to obtain a continuous flow of air through the 
paper to the suction box. It represents the pressures 
of equivalent inches of mercury. 

Thus, if it were possible for us to create a sheet 
of paper sufficiently dense to offer a total resistance 
to the passage of air to the suction box, and the 
pump could create an absolute vacuum inside the 
suction box, we would have a register of 30 inches 
of vacuum on the vacuum gauge and a pressure of 
one atmosphere applied to every square inch of the 
paper subject to the suction pull. In other words, 
we would have a pressure supplied by air of 14.7 
pounds per square inch over the applied suction area. 

Now we know we cannot raise 30 inches, so let 
us reduce this to figures we are always working 
with. What is the average vacuum you raise on 
your suction roll, Bill? 20 inches, all right. If 30 
inches represents 14.7 pounds per square inch, then 
14.7 pounds divided by 30 will give us the pressure 


per square inch per each inch of vacuum. The suc- 


tion area is roughly, not figuring the metal spaces 
between the holes, 160 inches x 5 inches. This 
gives us 800 square inches of applied suction area. 
From our little division sum we find that one inch of 
vacuum is equal to a pressure of .49 pounds per 
square inch. Thus we have a total pressure on this 
suction box of 392 pounds for each inch of vacuum 
registered. For 20 inches, then, we have a total of 
392x20 or 7840 pounds. 

Now that’s one whale of a pressure and we can- 
not see it. When we have to lift a 50 pound weight 
and put it on the press lever, we know that is heavy; 
we can see it and feel it. Yet we have nearly four 
tons pressing on that darned couch roll most of the 
time and all we can see is fresh air, and by gosh, 
they do say that only the pigs can see that when the 
wind blows. 

Next week boys we will talk about the suction 
boxes, how by increasing the number of boxes we 
can reduce the pressure per square inch. We have 
had enough “high brow” stuff for one day, and so far 
I’ve done most of the talking. It’s question time, so 
shoot ’em along and don’t hesitate. If we can an- 
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swer, we will do so. If we don’t know the answer, 
we will not hesitate to say so. 

And so my patient reader, that is a sample of the 
classes conducted by the Champion Fibre Company, 
Canton, N. C., under the supervision of Mr. J. Nor- 
man Spawn. If you like it, there is more to follow. 
If you also have questions to ask, shoot ’em along. 


The Growing Importance of 


Offset Lithography 
By JOHN STARK 
American Tissue Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


HE modern offset press is the culmination of 

twenty-five years of study, experimentation and 
combined effort on the part of the offset press build- 
ers, manufacturing lithographers and lithographic 
offset press operators. It is the printing press par 
excellence of the twentieth century. 

When we see these magnificent pieces of ma- 
chinery turning out upwards of 3,000 sheets per 
hour, lithographing the very highest quality of fine 
color work in perfect register, two colors at one oper- 
ation and entirely automatic, we sometimes feel 
that the millennium has arrived insofar as the acme 
of high class lithographic printing is concerned. 

There are upwards of 500 lithographic houses in 
this country alone, with an average of four litho- 
graphic offset presses each, upwards of 2,000 presses 
capable of a daily output from each press of 20,000 
sheets or, taken collectively, a possible daily output 
of 40,000,000 sheets. Notwithstanding this the real 
truth of the matter is that the lithographic offset 
process is in its infancy. 

Less than a decade ago offset lithography was 
practically unknown—even today the layman does 
not know what it is all about. A good many paper- 
makers look upon the manufacture of offset paper 
as a side line which has to be tolerated because of 
the continual demand for a paper of this quality. 
Day by day the demand for offset paper is becoming 
more and more insistent, and the papermaker who 
does not make a study of the problems of making 
paper of all kinds for the lithographic offset press 
will be left in the lurch. 

As a matter of fact, almost every sheet of paper 
manufactured today for printing purposes may be 
required to be used on an offset press, because 
former users of letterpress and other direct methods 
of printing are every day discarding their present 
machinery as obsolete and installing up-to-the- 
minute automatic offset machinery. Under this 
condition the paper you sell today for the older 
direct method of printing may be required tomorrow 
for use on the offset press. 

We hear of some firms who are ordering a great 
number of these presses at one time. On a recent 
visit to New York I was informed that one firm in 
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New Jersey had recently ordered six large two-color 
offset presses besides some single-color machines, 
and the reports from leading manufacturers of these 
lithographic offset presses is that they cannot keep 
up with the ever-increasing demand for deliveries 
from all over the country with their present equip- 
ment. 

Do not these facts indicate the growing importance 
of offset lithography to the paper industry at large? 
Does it not mean that the papermakers will have to 
acquaint themselves more fully with the require- 
ments of offset lithographers in general? Does it 
not mean that papermakers will have to make a 
more accurate and scientific study of this compar- 
atively new process with a view of obtaining at least 
a fair share of the large valume of business which is 
sure to be developed from the continued installation 
of these high-speed automatic machines? 

Heretofore, offset paper has been considered or 
looked upon as a special kind of paper having a cer- 
tain bulkiness, a matte finish, no fuzz, a minimum 
of stretch and the quality of lying flat either side 
up. Consequently papermakers have striven to make 
a paper as near to these specifications as possible, 
with more or less success—more from the paper- 
makers point of view and less from the lithograph- 
er’s point of view. 

As a consequence, the buyers of offset printing 
have become more or less accustomed to accepting 
this one class of what we will term special offset 
paper when buying offset lithography. But with 
the ever-increasing demand for offset lithography 
in advertising and for office stationery, label work, 
and in fact all kinds of printing, including catalogues 
and book work, a new situation has arisen and the 
lithographic offset salesman now finds that the cus- 
tomer expects to have something to say about the 
kind of paper on which his job is going to be litho- 
graphed. It is assumed quite naturally that the 
papermaker will have to take into consideration the 
possibility of any paper manufactured by him hav- 
ing to be lithographed on the high-speed rubber off- 
set press with its automatic feed and automatic de- 
livery attachments. 

Up to the present time I do not believe that this 
aspect of the situation has been given sufficient con- 
sideration, if any at all. Nevertheless it is my firm 
conviction that papermakers who take the lead in 
this direction will be the ones who will benefit from 
an increasing demand for all kinds of paper capable 
of printing properly on the automatic lithographic 
rubber offset press. 

Those papermakers who have made a study of the 
problem of making paper for use on the offset press 
will realize to a large extent some of the difficulties 
that will be encountered if they are to figure in 
the future on this new possibility. 

Many kinds of paper that are being manufactured 
today and are being printed quite satisfactorily by 
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the direct method of lithographic and letterpress 
printing will be found quite unsuitable for use on 
the lithographic offset press, mainly because the im- 
pression is transferred to the paper through the 
medium of a rubber blanket which is often slightly 
damp and “tacky”. 

Therefore we find that an entirely different situa- 
tion has arisen. In the past it has been the ambition 
of the papermakers to create a surface that would 
adapt itself to the requirements of a direct impres- 
sion, thus making it easier for the printer using the 
older methods to obtain the desired results, while 
on the other hand such an artificial surface is not 
only unnecessary, but, in many cases, positively 
harmful when used in connection with the rubber 
blanket as a means of obtaining the best results in 
producing high class lithographic offset printing. 
As a result:we find the papermakers today are con- 
fronted with a twofold problem: (1) To make paper 
of all kinds which will fulfill the requirements of the 
lithographic offset press and (2) to make a paper 
that will at the same time be suitable to the de- 
mands of the purchasers of printed matter who for 
a generation past have been trained to use certain 
kinds of paper made to meet special requirements, 
now no longer existing, since the advent of the litho- 
graphic rubber offset press. 





The Paper Mill Machine Shop 


By HERMAN A. YARGER 

Master Mechanic, River Raisin Paper Co., Monrie, Mich. 

E ARE often asked the questions: What are 

the advantages of a machine shop in relation 
to the paper mill? Are machine shops profitable to 
the paper manufacturer? 

In an endeavor to answer the above questions, it 
might be well to incorporate a word relative to the 
incentive prompting the purchase and installation 
of machine shop equipment. 

We are living in a period where every effort is be- 
ing made to attain and maintain peak production. 
Therefore, to approach the ideal, continuity of per- 
formance must be maintained which demands a high 
degree of reliability in the repair department with 
spare parts and supplies at hand to care for any 
emergency. 

The full value of the machine shop is not realized 
in keeping it as a stand-by for equipment, waiting 
for a break-down, but rather in anticipation of such, 
making parts which will eventually need replacing, 
thereby making the plant as near independent of out- 
side source of supply for replacement parts as pos- 
sible. 

The paper mill that is at the mercy of the general 
repair shop is surely under a serious handicap, for 
in a majority of cases such shops have equipment 
not entirely suitable for paper mili work and further- 
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more such work must take its place in line with that 
of other customers thereby causing delays which 
curtail production. 

It was my good fortune at one time not so many 
years ago to hear a very prominent paper manufac- 
turer say that there was a time when he questioned 
the advisability of equipping a machine shop in con- 
nection with his plant, but after a period of operation 
of the shop, he said “he was thoroughly convinced 
that the investment was a very good production in- 
surance.” 


His machines are started at the beginning of the 
week and rarely suspend operations until the week 
end and this condition still prevails in his mills. 


Every mill has its own mechanical problems to 
consider and in selecting machine tools to meet these 
conditions a careful survey of the machinery in the 
plant should be made by a practical maintenance 
engineer so that no job will be too large or none too 
small for the machine shop equipment. It is there- 
fore difficult to specify machine tool equipment that 
would be suitable for all mills. However, the shop 
of which I have charge consists of the following: 


5 Lathes 

1 Shaper 

3 Power Metal Saws 
1 Roll Grinder 


1 Open Side Trimmer 
5 Drill Presses 
6 Tool Grinders 
1 Knife Grinder 
1 Arbor Press 1 Wheel Press 
2 Slitter Grinders 1 Pipe Threading Machine 
2 Portable Bench Planers2 Wood Planers 
2 Wood Jointers 1 Swing Cut-Off Saw 
4 Band Saws 1 Wood Boring Machine 
2 Wood Lathes 1 Saw Gummer 

1 Universal Milling Machine ‘ 

2 Universal Cutter Grinders 

2 Complete Smithing Outfits 

2 Combination Wood Sawing Machines 

- 1 Band Saw Filing Machine 


In connection with this, we have a very complete 
supply store and tool crib from which all material and 
tools are either requisitioned or checked out. The 
small tool equipment consisting of air hammers, 
stone drills, electric and air drills, electric grinders, 
chain hoists, rope blocks, jacks, chain and other ma- 
terial too numerous to mention, enable us to handle 
almost any work in connection with maintenance or 
manufacture of replacement parts. 

The importance of the supply store can hardly be 
estimated especially during repair periods when ma- 
terial is needed quickly and outside sources of sup- 
ply not available during week ends. 

I am sure any paper mill large or small possessing 
a properly equipped and managed machine shop and 
supply store would find it a very profitable institu- 
tion, handling their own work economically and pos- 
sibly securing outside work in quantities sufficient 
to pay a nice dividend on the investment. 
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measure on past performances, introspection 

necessarily is prefaced by retrospection. Only 
by considering yesterday can we properly view to- 
morrow. It is essential that we appreciate the ex- 
tent of past progress if we are to realize what are 
the basic factors underlying future development. 

Knowing that 62 men today can produce as much 
as 109 men in 1900—and do it in spite of the fact 
that the hours of labor have declined, in this same 
period, a full 18 per cent; at the same time realizing 
that during this 28 year period industrial employ- 
ment has increased 94 per cent as against a popula- 
tion increase of only 55 per cent—enables us to un- 
derstand the far-reaching importance of recent de- 
velopments in labor saving and aiding machinery 
and devices. 

The saving of labor and the increasing of employ- 
ment have added to individual and collective earning 
powers, while the shortening of labor hours has 
lengthened rest, relaxation and pleasure periods, 
thereby enlarging our spending capacity. Such fig- 
ures prove that the advent of every new invention 
designed to substitute the hand of the machine for 
the hand of man, imposes increased demand for 
human labor. The more labor-saving machinery 
there is, the more men are required to operate the 
vastly increased total of the whole fabric. New 
industries spring up in support of the revolutionary, 
labor-saving ones. All of which gives us increased 
production which brings more things to more men, 
increased free time, better wages and cheaper goods. 

Virtually, no industry has been passed over in our 


me coming events are predicted in large 


‘great advance of recent years. The gain in pro- 


duction throughout the United States since 1900 
weighted to cover all fields, has been 142 per cent. 
Specifically, the production gain in manufacturing 
enterprises has been 175 per cent; mining, 348 per 
cent; car loadings (railway transportation) 199 per 
cent; chemicals, 364 per cent; population, 55 per 
cent; agriculture, 47 per cent. This last figure, 
which shows the tardy advance of agriculture ( as 
compared with other industries) may be explained 
by the fact that the agricultural industry, more 
than any other, has a larger percentage of members 
who cling to obsolete methods and machinery. This 


conclusion is proved by the astounding figures avail- 
able from large scale farming enterprises. Where 
the most modern machinery is in use, the labor costs 
for plowing an acre is 27 cents; seeding an acre, 7 
cents; discing, 10 cents, and harvesting (including 
threshing) for 40 cents. This gives large scale, mod- 
ern crop raising a total labor cost of only 84 cents an 
acre. Thus has farming been benefited by im- 
proved machinery, and thus would the agricultural 
industry be benefited if all members would take 
advantage thereof. 

Like the farmer, the manufacturer who today 
finds himself with “profitless prosperity”, doubtless 
can find the reason in his adherence to obsolete 
methods and in the employment of inefficient ma- 
chinery. 

_ Nor is the end of our mechanical progress in 
sight. The adaptation of motive power to all indus- 
try continues to increase. While in 1900 the horse 
power per wage earner utilized was 2.18, today the 
utilization of mechanical energy is 4.32 horse power 
per wage earner. Conservative authorities have ex- 
pressed the belief that this utilization would lift it- 
self to 5.00 by 1930. And in considering prosperity 
trends, there are few better barometers than the 
utilization of motive power to industry. 

Today, the United States Patent Office issues a 
patent on some invention every 20 seconds—and the 
flood of applications is constantly rising. By far the 
majority of patents granted are to cover inventions 
having to do with labor-saving devices. What bet- 
ter long-range indication could there be that our 
per-man-production will still further be increased, 
while our labor-hours still further be shortened ? 


The Immediate Future 

The foregoing covers only long-range develop- 
ment, past and future. What of the early to- 
morrow ? 

In considering the prospects for 1929 we must 
first look at the problems confronting our new Chief 
Executive. First among these is the matter of farm 
legislation. Should there be greater tariff protec- 
tion for farm products? Should there be bounties 
to co-operative marketing organizations? Should di- 
rect financial assistance be given by the Govern- 
ment in marketing surpluses? 
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Mr. Hoover is a specialist in the elimination of 
“waste” in “standardizing” products and in “sta- 
bilizing” markets. From long experience he also 
knows how mixed is the blessing of governmental 
bounties or subsidies. It is not inconceivable that 

rmanent and substantial farm relief will be ac- 
complished through co-operative organizations spon- 
sored or supervised by a Federal Farm Board. I 
believe in some such manner Mr. Hoover can be de- 
pended on to bring about a material advance in agri- 
culture. 

Tariff: Should it be revised or left unchanged? 
It seems to be the consensus of opinion that there 
will be no material change in the present schedule. 


War debts: Should they be cancelled or reduced? 
Should the Government sanction attempts to induce 
American investors to absorb one or more billion 
dollars worth of German reparation bonds? Doubt- 
less Mr. Hoover fully recognizes that the war debts 
owing to the United States (considering present 
armaments and military preparation) are the best 
possible assurance of a continuance of peace. It is 
hardly to be thought that he will encourage govern- 
ment sanction of extremely shaky investments. 


Transportation: Should the Commission’s attitude 
toward consolidation be clarified? Does the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920 need revision? Should the I. 
C. C.’s mandate be altered? Should Federal money 
go into the development of inland waterways? Mr. 
Hoover always has encouraged unification when, as 
and if such procedure in no way encroaches upon the 
rights and interests of the public. Doubtless the 
railroads will be given a freer hand in the matter of 
consolidation, thereby facilitating the consummation 
of many such plans still awaiting I. C. C. approval. 
It would not be straining credulity to believe that 
Mr. Hoover would reason thus: “If Federal money 
is needed and justified in the building of highways, 
why not also in the development of inland water- 
ways?” 

Public Utilities: What shall be the Government’s 
attitude toward waterpower? Should government 
ownership be extended or curtailed? Should public 
utilities be regulated by a commission similarly to 
the railroads? It is well recognized that Mr. Hoov- 
er’s stand has been very clearly for private opera- 
tion of all utilities. He is so firmly opposed to gov- 
ernmental competition with private corporations 
that all proposals for Federal control or operation of 
hydro-electric power units probably will fail to gain 
executive approval. Inasmuch as our Government 
even now is impeded with the barnacles of too many 
“bureaus”, “departments” and “commissions”, it is 
to be doubted that a “Power Commission” will be 
established. 

Chains: Should the Government heed the de- 
mands for legislation dealing with chain stores and 
chain banks? If by “enchainment” distribution 
costs can be reduced (to the benefit of the public) 
the new administration may be expected to look 
with favor on enabling legislation. 


Prohibition: Should still more money be appro- 
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priated in an effort to “enforce” the 18th Amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act? Should the Federal 
government or the local police” forces, assume a 
larger or a lesser part in “enforcement”? “Enforce- 
ment” doubtless will be continued status quo under 
the belief that the public gradually will come to the 
consciousness that prohibition, bad as it is, is better 
than saloons; just as vice and gambling, bad as they 
may be, are better than openly licensed vice dens 
and gambling resorts. Eventually we will realize 
that periodic raids on “speakeasies” is a more bene- 
ficial condition than open saloons. 


Experts: Shall the Government interest itself 
actively and financially in the maintenance of the 
“balance of trade”? What is the government’s wis- 
est course with regard to our marine? Mr. Hoover’s 
thorough understanding of foreign markets will be 
effective in expanding our trade with foreign coun- 
tries; not alone those of Europe and the Near East, 
but the Orient and Latin America as well. Mr. 
Hoover’s present trip through South America is lit- 
tle more than an initiation of a policy for expansion 
of foreign trade. Steps will doubtless be taken to 
transfer the administrative functions of the Ship- 
ping Board to the Merchant Fleet Corporation, and 
even more encouragement given to private capital 
than the Jones-White Act affords. 


Backward industries: What steps can the Govern- 
ment take to assist the advance of lagging indus- 
tries? Administrative effort during the coming year 
or two probably greatly will benefit the more dif- 
ficult fields such as oil, coal, sugar, and textiles. 
These benefits will come through price stability, pro- 
duction economies and extension of markets. The 
advantages to the American public arising from 
such effort must be obvious. 


Summary 


In summary and corroboration of the conclusion 
that 1929 will be a period of increased prosperity, 
the opinions of a few of the country’s leading econo- 
mists are given as follows: 

Alexander Hamilton: General business during the 
year of 1929 should continue as at present, in excel- 
lent volume. 

Babson: Business will continue to maintain its 
level of somewhat better than “normal.” 

Gibson: Generally satisfactory conditions should 
continue, leaving the outlook for 1929 favorable. 


Harvard: The end of the prosperity phase of the 
long business cycle is not yet in sight. 

Franklin: A good volume, at present levels, is to 
be expected during the first quarter of 1929. 

United Business Service: Business will continue 
in excellent volume into the coming year. 

Eankers Economic: With a very favorable outlook 
for such industries as steel, automobiles, and rail- 
roads, the general outlook is good. 

Brookmire: The current high level of business 
gives every indication of continuing, well into the 
new year. 
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New York Power and Engineering Show 


Wealth of Exhibits in Machinery and Boiler Room Equipment 
Indicate Progress in Steam Power Field 


chanical Engineering, which was held at the Grand 

Central Palace, New York, during the week of Decem- 
ber 3 to 7, 1928, fully maintained the reputation of preced- 
ing exhibitions for extent and variety of displays, there 
being 551 separate booths, of which 231 represented new 
exhibitors. As a means of disseminating knowledge of me- 
chanical advancement and calling attention to new inven- 
tions in mechanical science the National Power Show occu- 
pies an important place in the movement for industrial de- 


velopment. 


Te Seventh National Exposition of Power and Me- 


Miraculous Accomplishments 

In opening the exposition, Senator Henry F. Ashurst of 
Arizona termed mechanical science the “fifth estate” and 
said it was the most dramatic and mysterious form of en- 
deavor, and would ultimately be most unusual. Commenting 
on the rapid advance of invention he reminded his audience 
that Grover Cleveland had never seen a motion picture and 
Theodore Roosevelt had never heard a radio. In view of 
the miraculous accomplishments of science in recent years 
he said no man should ridicule any scientific notion, because 
it might early become the new marvel. 

No Striking New Development 

Although there have been no very striking new develop- 
ments in the field of mechanical engineering during _the 
past year, as pointed out by a committee of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers which met during the week 
of exposition, there has nevertheless been a great deal of 
intensive work in the consolidation of gains incident to past 
progress and a raising of the average standard of steam- 
station design and operation throughout the country. 

Progress in Steam-Power Engineering 

The major objectives attained in steam power engineering 
during the past twelve months were outlined by the commit- 
tee referred to in succinct and interesting fashion as follows: 

1—The types of fuel preparation and burning equipment 
which are available permit the efficient burning of coal vary- 
ing in grade from lignite to anthracite. 

2—Fuel preparation and burning equipment is available 
which is sufficiently flexible so that coal of widely varying 
grades may be burned in connection with a single installa- 
tion. 

3—Fuel burning equipment, boilers and boiler accessories 
are available which permit the generation in a single boiler 
unit of the steam required for a 75,000 kw. turbine. 

4—Single-cylinder turbines of 75,000 kw. capacity, tandem- 
compound turbines of 160,000 kw. capacity and cross-com- 
pound turbines of from 200,000 kw. to 300,000 kw. capacity 
are available. 

5—Equipment is available for operation at steam pres- 
sures up to 1,400 Ib. per square inch gauge and steam tem- 
peratures up to 750° Fahr. (There is considerable evidence 
to — satisfactory operation at even higher tempera- 
tures. 

6—Equipment is available for the reheating of steam 
withdrawn from the lower stages of the turbine, using either 
the heat from flue gases or the latent heat from high pres- 
sure steam. 

7—There is available equipment for heating feedwater by 
means of the regenerative cycle, using from three to five 
stages of heating. 

8—Furnace water-wall construction is available which 
eliminates to a great extent the use of refractories in the 
portions of the furnace wall which are subjected to the 
highest temperatures. 

9—Condensing equipment is available which will maintain 
high vacuum with low investment and operating costs. 


10—Economizers and air heaters are available by means 
of which the losses in the flue gases are reduced to very 
low values; and the investment and maintenance incident to 
the use of this equipment are reasonable. 

11—There is available commercial equipment for opera- 
tion on the mercury-vapor-steam cycle, each unit in the 
boiler house being capable of developing up to 20,000 kilo- 
watt capacity. 

12—There is available combustion control equipment which 
will maintain day in and day out in the boiler house, operat- 
ing efficiencies closely approximating test efficiencies. 

13—For the average power station it has been possible to 
reduce the make-up water to approximately 1 per cent which 
may be easily evaporated with an inappreciable loss con- 
sequent on the degrading of heat. For boiler plants requiring 
a high percentage of make-up, equipment is available which 
makes it possible to maintain conditions of operation and a 
degree of reliability and availability of boiler unit closely 
approximating that for boilers operating on distilled water. 

14—The coal- and ash-handling equipment now available 
make very low labor costs obtainable. 


Wide Range of Equipment 


It is obviously impossible on account of space limitations 
to give a detailed account of the many exhibits of interest 
to factory and plant managers. It is sufficient to state that 
any mill or factory executive about to equip a new plant 
could find most of the parts in this show, as the range of 
exhibits included pulverized coal burners and oil burning 
equipment in addition to the newer types of water-cooled 
furnaces to withstand the high temperatures developed by 
the use of the newer forms of fuel, which it is well known 
are sufficient to disintegrate the ordinary kind of fire brick. 
Hence there were interesting exhibits of the fire bricks and 
high-temperature cements manufactured by the Carborun- 
dum Company, of Niagara Falls, N. Y., the General Refrac- 
tories Company, of Philadelphia, and the Quigley Furnace 
Specialties Company, New York. 


Large Display of Pumps 


Pumps of various kinds figured largely in the displays, 
there being twenty-one pump concerns listed among the 
exhibitors, but the most striking display of all was that 
made by the Nash Engineering Company, of South Norwalk, 
Conn. In harmony with a line of advertising across the 
front of an overhead tank which read, “The Modern Equip- 
ment Meeting Modern Requirements,” the spacious booth of 
this company facing the main stairway was decorated along 
modernistic art lines in pleasing colors. The two massive 
square side supports were painted in aluminum white and 
lettered in an appropriate shade of green. Nothing was 
overlooked. The floor was picked out in blue and black 
squares with yellow borders. Pumps, compressors, and 
ejectors, of which several were exhibited, lost their ordinary 
work-a-day mechanical look, under the brush of the impres- 
sionistic painter and shone resplendent in glossy coats of 
enamel paints in tints of orchid, gold and green. Some of 
the pumps were operated electrically and furnished practical 
demonstrations of the working parts of such apparatus as 
the Jennings vacuum heating pump, the Jennings centrifugal 
pump, Nash vacuum Hytor pump and compressor, etc. 
suction sump pump figured prominently in the display. 


Other Displays 


There were many boiler concerns, some ten being noted 
and one aisle was occupied with six ball-bearing displays. 
Perhaps the most novel and popular display was made at 
the booth of the General Electric Company where it was 
demonstrated that street lights could be controlled by the 
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sun’s rays. A photo-electric cell was so sensitized and ar- 
ranged to turn off the light switch when the sun’s rays fell 
upon it with sufficient intensity and to turn on the electricity 
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the instant the room was darkened. The device could be 
used, it was asserted, in a similar way to govern power 
plants, without the aid of a human hand. 


Maine’s First Regional 
Safety Meeting 


Paper Mill Men Lead Conference at State House in Augusta 


since the annual Safety Congress in New York last 

October was staged at the State Capitol, Augusta, 
Me., on Thursday, November 15, 1928. In addition to 
the paper and pulp section of the National Safety Council, 
the co-operating organizations included the Department of 
Labor and Industry of the State of Maine, Maine Associated 
Industries, Maine Automobile Association, and American 
Society of Safety Engineers. Paper manufacturing firms in 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire sent representa- 
tives, the following concerns and men connected with the 
paper industry being registered as in attendance: 

Advance Bag & Paper Co. Inc., Howland—Lawrence Cou- 
sins, Ben Runnells, Fred C. York; Androscoggin Pulp Com- 
pany—So. Windham—P. L. Shaw, Geo. C. Wilkins. 

Brown Company, Berlin, N. H.—J. M. McGivney, J. J. Tel- 
lington. 

Continental Paper & Bag Corporation—Rumford—Edw. L. 
McManus; New York—George J. Adams. 

Eastern Manufacturing Company, South Brewer—D. J. 
Mooney, Charles E. Walker. 

Fraser Paper Ltd., Madawaska—James Reith. 

Hollingsworth & Vose Company, Boston, Mass.—Nat. F. 
Bartlett. 

International Paper Company, Chisholm—A. F. Record; 
Riley—Matthew Pakulski, Frank Pakulski; Livermore Falls 
—W. F. Buntin, M. R. Conners, Lee Ware; New York—John 
Lundrigan, C. H. O’Connell. 

Madawaska Company of Van Buren, Van Buren—Antoine 
J. Lacroix. 

Orono Pulp & Paper Company, Bangor—N. E. Leeman; 
Oxford Paper Company and Maine Coated Paper Company 
Division—Rumford—Arthur J. Landry; Oxford Paper Com- 
pany—Rumford—W. E. Howard. 


Ts first of the regional safety conferences to be held 


St. Croix Paper Company, Woodland—W. J. Brennan, F. 
L. Irvin, L. J. Parant. 

S. D. Warren Company, Cumberland Mills—Edw. L. Lin- 
coln; Gardiner—Charles E. Baker, Clifford T. Perkins. 


L. J. Parant Presides 


L. J. Parant, general manager of St. Croix Paper Com- 
pany, Woodland, Me., the mill that won the grand trophy 
awarded by THE Paper INDUSTRY, along with the trophy of 
the National Safety Council for holding first place among 
non-accident mills, was chairman of Maine’s First Regional 
Safety Meeting and fulfilled the duties of his office to the 
evident satisfaction of all present. Business was dispatched 
according to schedule with clocklike precision and there was 
never a dull moment in the proceedings, which lasted from 
9:30 o’clock in the morning till 5 o’clock at night. During 
the closing hour of the meeting, Mr. Parant called on ‘Nat. F. 
Bartlett, employment manager of Hollingsworth & Vose 
Company, Boston, to take charge of the meeting and conduct 
a round-table discussion which turned out to be one of the 
most lively and informing features of the day’s work. 

Safety for Humanity’s Sake—Chairman Parant in calling 
the meeting to order sounded the same note he did in ac- 
cepting the major trophy of the National Safety Council 
at the big Congress in New York when he gave the reason 
for the interest displayed by the St. Croix Paper Company 
in the national safety movement. It was not for the money 
saved through accident elimination nor for the increased 
efficiency gained but for the sake of humanity; to prevent 
suffering, to stop the crippling of men and to make the work- 
ing man’s world a better and happier place to live in. 

In acknowledging the pleasure and privilege of acting as 
chairman of Maine’s first safety conference, Mr. Parant ex- 
pressed his gratification at meeting so many men connected 
with the industries of the State who were interested in the 
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safety movement. While it was embarrassing in a measure 
to occupy a position of such prominence, he said he did not 
feel the same degree of embarrassment as did a certain pub- 
lic man during the recent political campaign who addressed 
a gathering of voters in a colored church and was intro- 
duced by the colored minister somewhat as follows: 

“Breddern and sisters—I want to present to you a good 
friend of de colored people. Der haint no better friend of 
the colored folks dan our speaker tonight—why, he don’t 
. 10w no color; he don’t know no creed; he don’t know no 
religion—he don’t know nuffin.” 

State Extends Greetings 


Owing to the unexpected absence of the Hon. R. O. Brew- 
ster, Governor of the State of Maine, who had been called 
away, the Hon. Burleigh Martin, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, was drafted to make the address of wel- 
come. After a few words of introduction from Chairman 
Parant he joined him on the rostrum of the Senate Chamber 
where the meeting took place. He faced an audience num- 
bering 150 men and representing seven or eight of the basic 
industries of the State, including some forty individuals con- 
nected with the pulp and paper industry. 

Speaker Martin congratulated the conference on the large 
attendance and said it augured well for the future of the 
safety movement in Maine. Mentioning that he had just 
had a very interesting talk with Walter J. Brennan who had 
posted him on the progress of the safety movement, he added 
jokingly that anything in his remarks which might not be 
to the liking of the audience could be credited to Mr. Bren- 
nan and the rest to himself. He then paid a tribute to 
Charles O. Beals, Commissioner of Labor, who, with Alvin 
F. Record, of the International Paper Company, had been 
chiefly instrumental in organizing the meeting. Having had 
the privilege of representing Augusta in the State Legisla- 
ture for three terms, Speaker Martin had naturally come in 
close contact with Commissioner Beals whose work as head 
of the Labor Department he commended as highly creditable 
to the State of Maine. 

Purpose of the Meeting 


Before introducing Julien H. Harvey, manager of the New 
York Office of the National Safety Council, Chairman Par- 
ant made a brief statement concerning the objects of the 
meeting. The purpose of the meeting, he said, was to dem- 
onstrate that accidents on the streets and highways, in other 
public places, in the home and throughout industry did not 
“just happen,” but were caused by circumstances and con- 
ditions within human control. The part played by the Na- 
tional Safety Council in controlling preventable accidents 
was touched upon with appreciation. In reference to the 
membership, he said that the National Safety Council was 
financed by 4,650 member companies and no matter how 
large a company might be it was not entitled to more than 
one membership in the Council. He instanced the Interna- 
tional Paper Company with its many mills and thousands 
of employees counted as one membership, and then there 
were the Pullman Company, United States Steel Company, 
Standard Oil Company, Vacuum Oil ompany, each of which 
was credited with only one member, but making a represen- 
tation of upwards of 10,000,000 persons enrolled either di- 
rectly or indirectly in the National Safety Council. The 
individual membership of 4,650 represented 153 different 
industries in addition to government departments, commu- 
nity safety councils, chambers of commerce, insurance com- 
panies, etc. 

A Romance of Industrial Organization—Chairman Parant 
gave an historical resumé of the National Safety Council. 
The first safety congress was held in Milwaukee in 1912 
and a formal organization meeting took place in New York 
City in 1913 when the body was originally started as the 
National Council for Industrial Safety, a name which was 
changed when the scope of the institute was enlarged to 
include safety on the streets and highways, in other public 
places, at home, on the sea, and in the air. He traced the 
growth and development of the Council, which now takes 
the lead in practical accident prevention work in 150 differ- 
ent lines of industry. The growth of the Council was, he 
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said, a real romance of industrial organization. Last year 
the Council spent more than $664,000 in its perpetual safety 
campaign, a like amount being expended by its affiliated units. 


Part Played by Pulp and Paper Mills—The interest dis- 
played by the pulp and paper industry in the safety movement 
was touched upon. In 1927, 119 mills were entered in the 
safety contest, representing 33,786 persons. In 1928, the num- 
ber of mills was increased to 124, with an individual represen- 
tation of 36,357. Whereas in 1927 there were 1,468 lost-time 
accidents reported, amounting to 28,396 days, in 1928 the lost- 
time accidents showed a reduction to 1,355 and 26,368 days 
lost. The average frequency rate in 1927 was 33,514 while 
in 1928 this was lowered to 28,422, representing a reduction 
of 15.2 per cent. 

The benefits of organized safety work were further shown 
in a reduction of the average severity rate from .649 in 1927 
to .553 in 1928, 17.9 per cent less. During the 1928 contest 
eight mills completed the period without a lost-time accident, 
as compared with six mills in 1927. 

Mr. Parant cited examples from other industries to show 
how accidents could be kept down or prevented altogether. 


Growth of Regional Conferences 

The regular program was then taken up. In the absence 
of George E. Burns, of Chicago, who was on the program 
for a paper, Julien H. Harvey, manager of the New York 
office of the National Safety Council, addressed the dele- 
gates. He said that the interest in State or regional con- 
ferences was growing so rapidly as to tax the capacity of 
the Chicago office to keep up with the demands made upon 
it. “Such growing interest in accident prevention is most 
encouraging,” he said. 

Mr. Harvey outlined the history of the safety movement, 
giving credit to the steel companies and railroads as pio- 
neers in their plants, but, as he said, it was not enough to 
limit safety education to the four walls of a plant; a safety 
campaign must start with the children. He spoke of the 
first community effort undertaken in Rochester, N. Y. (un- 
der his own direction), ten years ago. The constitution of 
the Council having been changed to take in all phases of 
accident prevention and the inculcation of safety. Some 
seventy cities had followed the example of Rochester and 
undertaken similar work, especially in the education of 
children. He said that the great value of a conference like 
the present- one consisted in the opportunity of spreading 
the safety doctrine. 


Factors of Safety—In analyzing and picturing the safety 
movement, he used the figure of a triangle with an E at each 
point and an S in the center, the E’s standing for Efficiency, 
Education, and Enforcement, while the S represented Safety. 
He insisted that the principles of engineering, education and 
enforcement applied with equal force in an industrial plant, 
at home, or on the streets of a town. 

The National Safety Council laid chief emphasis on the 
value of education. He digressed from the subject momen- 
tarily to say that prohibition could never be enforced until 
the public was educated, not even if an enforcement officer 
were to be stationed in every street of a city. 


Introducing Mr. Lundrigan 


Chairman Parant thanked Mr. Harvey for an interesting 
and informing address, after which he introduced John Lun- 
drigan, industrial superintendent of the International Paper 
Company, who was on the program for a paper on “Funda- 
mentals of Accident Prevention.” Mr. Parant referred to 
Mr. Lundrigan as a man who had had many years of expe- 
rience in dealing with workers in various parts of the United 
States and Canada and who was for a time Commissioner of 
Labor for the State of New York. 

The size of the gathering was an agreeable surprise to 
Mr. Lundrigan and others in attendance who commented 
on the lack of newspaper publicity for the meeting. Mr. 
Lundrigan alluded to this in introducing the subject of his 
set paper, from which he deviated from time to time to make 
a point that occurred to him. 

Losses Through Accident and Illness—He prefaced his 
address with a summary of accidents and mortality statis- 
tics as reported in the daily newspapers within a few days 
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following the receipt of the invitation to address the gather- 
ing. He also quoted from a report to the Secretary of Com- 
merce showing an annual cost and economic loss in this 
country from preventable diseases and death of over $3,000,- 
000,000, $1,800,000,000 of which represented loss among the 
gainfully employed. The report stated that 25,000,000 per- 
sons in the working class had defective vision requiring cor- 
rection, 1,100,000 with some form of tuberculosis and more 
than 6,000,000 with organic diseases resulting from infec- 
tion. The United States Public Health Service was author- 
ity for the statement that each year over 42,000,000 gainfully 
employed lose 350,000,000 working days on account of non- 
occupational accidents and illness. Mr. Lundrigan said: 

Remove the Cause—“The fundamentals of accident preven- 
tion are the same as those applying to the correction of any 
wrong condition; that is, remove the cause. 

“Some good people,” he continued, “are under the impres- 
sion everything possible is being done at present. They even 
believe the situation is well in hand and rapidly improv- 
ing: others look on the whole thing as a matter of luck, 
that we have epidemics of accidents similar to measles, etc.; 
still others feel that if it is anybody’s business, it belongs 
to the insurance companies, and many of our statesmen and 
near statesmen, particularly the latter, are quite sure we 
can always meet the situation by enacting another law, par- 
ticularly a money penalty statute. 


Accidents an Operating Cost—“Our company knows from 
records of its own that industrial accidents are a direct 
operating cost that can be reduced. A large number of 
industries are showing remarkable accomplishments. Still, 
there is an increase in the volume and cost of accidents as 
a whole.” 

Mr. Lundrigan believes that leadership to stimulate pub- 
lic opinion is a necessity. “We must inspire the school, pul- 
pit, and press and our forty-nine governments with the fact 
that these conditions have news, educational and humanity 
values that should be kept constantly before all our people,” 
he said. This leadership should insist on the actual teaching 
and practice of health and safety as a part of our primary 
and advanced school education. 


Advocates Safety Instruction in Schools—“We recognize 
and applaud what is now being done here and there in schools, 
but it is not enough. I know of no good reason why acci- 
dent and health literature, even statistics, cannot be used 
in large part as a substitute for so called standard text 
books; neither is there any reason why local medical people 
aan regularly used as an integral part of every school 
staff. 

In closing, Mr. Lundrigan expressed his conviction that 
statute law should pay more attention to requiring safe 
conduct and practice on the part of supervisors and managers, 
foremen and working people. 

Chairman Parant thanked Mr. Lundrigan for his contri- 
bution and invited discussion of Mr. Harvey’s address as 
well as Mr. Lundrigan’s. 

Enforcement Methods 

Charles E. Walker, of the eEastern Manufacturing Com- 
pany, asked if particulars could be given of methods of 
enforcing safety practice, under the third E of Mr. Harvey’s 
triangle diagram. 

Mr. Harvey explained that there were so many angles to 
the subject as to make it difficult to give specific rules. 
The relations between officers and men differ widely in 
various plants and in some cases men infringing rules might 
be entitled to a warning before inflicting a penalty. He 
suggested that if anyone in the audience had experience in 
such matters he should speak of it for the benefit of the 
others present. 

Chairman Parant spoke of the organization of a safety 
department in the St. Croix Paper Company’s Mill and the 
placing of a responsible man in charge who was also at the 
head of the employment department with authority to take 
on and discharge men. He called upon Frank L. Irvin, 
manager of the employment department at the St. Croix 
Mill, to speak. 

Mr. Irvin described the routine method of examining ap- 
plicants for employment and told of the system in use to 
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maintain interest in safety projects through the distribution 
of literature, including a monthly plant journal as well as the 
exhibition of motion picture films every third Sunday giving 
lessons in safety. 

Punishment for Violations—Walter F. Brennan, of the 
same company, discussed the measures taken to punish 
violators of safety rules. For the first offence the man is 
suspended from work for a certain period and on a second 
offence he is discharged. The records of the department 
showed that violators of safety regulations were suspended, 
demoted, and discharged in that order and the morale of 
the plant was benefited by enforcement measures of that 
kind. He made the point that guarding of machinery was 
not the most important thing in safety work, and to put 
over safety it was necessary to develop a proper mental 
attitude in the men. The putting up of guards and pulleys 
without paying attention to the psychology of the situation 
would not do. Minor injuries, such as cuts, scratches and 
bruises are required to be reported to the proper authority 
for attention. This was insisted upon as a measure to pre- 
vent possible infection and serious illness. 

Operation of the Prohibition Law—E. M. Hamlin, of.the 
American Thread Company, observed with reference to the 
operation of the prohibition law as cited by Mr. Harvey, 
that when industrial management exacts of itself the same 
personal habits it exacts of its employees a great stride 


-would be made toward arousing public consciousness in the 


direction of observing the law. In reference to some state- 
ments made by Mr. Lundrigan regarding automobile acci- 
dents, he pointed out that an analysis of the percentages 
would show that the fatalities were not so high as reported. 

Traffic Congestion—In one of his side remarks Mr. 
Lundrigan had observed that traffic conditions at 42d street 
and Fifth and Madison avenues showed a greater conges- 
tion than anywhere else in the country, but Mr. Hamlin took 
exception to this, saying that at the boom period in Miami, 
Florida, traffic conditions were twice as bad as at 42d street 
and Fifth avenue. He pointed to results obtained in the city 
of Los Angeles and commended the universal system of 
signaling employed there. 

Mr. Harvey mentioned that a universal code of traffic 
regulation had been proposed for adoption by various 
States but without success. 


A New Tourniquet Exhibited 


Before adjourning, Henry W. Plummer, of Augusta, Me., 
was given the privileges of the floor to describe a new ad- 
justable tourniquet of his invention. This was a strap- 
like affair with a spring plunger or compression device 
that could be applied immediately over the artery, without 
impeding the collateral or venous circulation, giving perfect 
control by simple pressure without bandaging, and the 
tourniquet could be left in position for hours without 
danger of causing gangrene through pressure on the tissues. 

The sitting was then adjourned for luncheon at the 
Augusta House. 


A Well Attended Luncheon 


The number in attendance showed an increase from the 
early morning registration and 155 persons sat down to 
luncheon, the cost of which was included in the registration 
fee of $2. An excellent repast was served, at the close of 
which the diners listened to an address of great oratorical 
skill by the Rev. Henry E. Dunnack, State Librarian, who 
kept the attention of the gathering from start to finish. 

Essentials of Oratory—Mr. Dunnack said he had discovered 
years ago that the one thing essential to be a good public 
speaker was an absolute lack of knowledge about the sub- 
ject to be discussed. He was therefore well equipped to 
make a good speech on safety as he knew absolutely nothing 
about the topics the delegates had been discussing all 
forenoon. Recently he had read a long and convincing 
article in. a business magazine and discovered after he 
had finished reading it that the article had been written by 
a preacher. There were, however, only a few things at the 
foundation of economics or anything else. 


Principles of Life—The first thing in life is business, then 
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education, politics or civics, and religion or ethics. Every- 
body was trying to get these four things to work together. 
Fundamentally you want character in business, idealism in 
education, principles in politics, and sacrifice in religion. 
Politics won’t last without principles, or religion without 
sacrifice. If business does not take care of its: own waste 
it will be eliminated and in the last analysis the business 
man has to be honest. Religion must live in forms and 
ceremonies. Indifference is a vice. 

Indifference a Destructive Force—The fellow who throws 
all the monkey wrenches into the machinery is the indif- 
ferent fellow. The other fellow who leaves it till tomorrow 
typifies the destructive influence of neglect. The fellow 
who throws the monkey wrench is the one who fails to take 
advantage of the opportunities presented to him, while the 
fellow who puts off doing things is just bad and represents 
a destructive force. We are all finding out that ethics, 
morals, and brotherhood are the main things in life. 

In this way Mr. Dunnack closed a first-rate homily which 
was thoroughly appreciated by all present. 


SECOND SITTING, THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon sitting was opened by Chairman Parant at 
2:15 o’clock, L. E. MacBrayne, general manager of the 
Massachusetts Safety Council, being introduced to discuss 
the subject of “Safety, a Community Problem.” 


Economic Loss Through Accidents 


Mr. MacBrayne said he assumed that the topic assigned 
to him was intended to cover the whole subject of economic 
loss through accidents and not to discuss industrial hazards 
alone. An estimate of the loss through accidents in Mas- 
sachusetts made a short time ago placed the figure as high 
as $35,000,000 annually, covering accidents in industry, on 
the highway and in the home and elsewhere. He analyzed 
the fatal accidents which occurred in Massachusetts last 
year, showing the number chargeable to motor vehicle acci- 
dents, industrial accidents, the home and other public places 
than the highways. 

Trend of Accidents—By means of a circle graph he showed 
that nearly five-eighths of the fatal accidents in Mas- 
sachusetts were charged against the home and public places 
other than the highway. While 693 persons had been killed 
by motor vehicles, industrial deaths numbered 313, a figure 
which meant little unless it was known whether the trend 
of accidents was up or down. Since 1918, industrial acci- 
dents had decreased 60 per cent, with a reduction of 27 per 
cent in accident loss cost. In the same way, the 693 deaths 
on the highway last year were significant in connection 
with the fact that deaths from the same cause numbered 755 
two years before, and 1928 might show a reduction for the 
third consecutive year. This would indicate that the efforts 
of State authorities, insurance engineers, and the Safety 
Council had been successful in getting at the root of these 
accidents. 

Dangerous Days and Months—He asked if this should be 
the function of State-wide agencies or could a community 
work out its own problem. He described conditions in 
Boston with which he was familiar and said that the point 
for saturation for pedestrian traffic is reached when 800 
people per foot of width are trying to pass each hour; and 
1,000 were actually endeavoring to do this. Saturday was 
named as the most dangerous day in every week and the 
period from 4 to 6 P. M. as the most hazardous. October 
and November were the death months of the year, the first 
two months being the time of low accident experience. He 
mentioned these facts, he said, in order to show how im- 
portant it was to concentrate efforts upon the time and place 
of definite hazards, rather than spread them so thin that 
nothing was accomplished. 

Susceptibility of Individuals to Accidents—Mr. MacBrayne 
developed as his second proposition that accidents were not 
distributed among individuals according to the law of chance 
and he quoted from a report of the Industrial Fatigue Re- 
search Board which went to show that the bulk of accidents 
in any industrial group was sustained by comparatively 
few individuals. This went to show, according to Mr. 
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MacBrayne, that there was a proneness to accidents in a de- 
fined group of every thousand persons employed. Prone- 
ness to accident does not mean that the individual is certain 
to be seriously hurt soon after he takes a new job or drives 
his first automobile. On the contrary, a series of minor mis- 
haps are likely to precede a major accident. Research 
had demonstrated that all but a few persons in the group 
of those credited with a high accident rate could be brought 
back to the normal level with proper instruction in the 
nature of the hazard, or reassignment to another industrial 
task. 

A Community Problem—Much of Mr. MacBrayne’s talk 
dealt with accidents on the highway so as to drive home 
the point that accident prevention was a community problem, 
something which is recognized already by certain of our 
public service corporations, notably the telephone and light- 
ing companies. He closed with a word of friendly comment 
to the effect that the elimination of accidents was not a 
simple proposition. The effect of a well-organized cam- 
paign, whether directed against public or industrial acci- 
dents was limited in the duration of its influence. The con- 
test against tuberculosis and other diseases had been slow, 
though it had yielded its results in the end. “We have just 
entered the radio age of listening in. The public is recep- 
tive to knowledge that concerns the individual. But to be 
knowledge, it must be based upon facts carefully studied 
and compiled,” concluded the speaker. After expressing the 
thanks of the gathering for the interesting address by Mr. 
MacBrayne, Chairman Parant said he thought all would 
agree that for the organization of this, the first safety con- 
ference of the State of Maine, all were indebted to the ac- 
tive co-operation of Commissioner C. O. Beals of the State 
Department of Labor and Industry, and turning to that 
gentleman he invited him to address the conference. 


Management’s Responsibility 


State Labor Commissioner Charles O. Beals read a pre- 
pared paper on “Management’s Responsibility,” but not be- 
fore getting his audience into good humor by telling a 
witty story. He discussed the responsibility placed upon the 
employer of labor by statute in the State of Maine with a 
view of showing how working conditions might fit into a 
safety program under the State law. A considerable part 
of his address dealt with the operation of the State Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry and its jurisdiction. 

Obscure Costs of Accidents—In regard to accident pre- 
vention work, Commissioner Beals said it was desirable to 
sell to the operating head of the industry the necessity of 
such work, though it was understood that the wideawake 
executive must be aware that the cost of the industrial 
accidents in his plant does not end when the doctor’s bill and 
the compensation to the injured employee are paid. A 
further more obscure cost, in addition to time lost by other 
employees, was involved in the temporary breaking down 
of the efficiency of the whole room in which the accident 
occurred. The breaking in of a new employee and in many 
instances repairs to the machinery involved in the accident 
affected production, and safety should therefore be a part 
of the productive program. Continuing, Commissioner 
Beals said: 

Educating Employees—“In making safety a part of the 
productive program, the interests of both groups are affect- 
ed, as the employer has a responsibility to his stockholders 
as well as to his employees. Accidents and their causes 
should be analyzed in that particular plant and comparisons 
made of general experience in other lines of industry. Safe- 
guarding of mechanical and process hazards must be carried 
out. 

“The greatest task that confronts the safety official of 
the plant is that of educating individual employees in the 
safety movement, in other words, to bring them to that stage 
of interest in the program so that they will become safety- 
minded, for it is a well-known fact that a safe man can 
work in safety upon a dangerous machine but that a care- 
less employee is not safe while working around a machine 
no matter how well it may be guarded. 

“Men and women do not as a rule voluntarily choose 
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dangerous occupations in which to earn a livelihood, but 
work entailing more or less hazardous conditions must be 
done, and as wages are what the employee must have in 
order to live, the risk is taken that the wages may be re- 
ceived. ‘ 

“Does the employment of a man or woman under these 
conditions place an added responsibility upon the employer ? 
It is evident by your attendance here today that you believe 
that it does, and the next question that arises is how this 
responsibility can best be met. 


Teaching Safety—“There are many ways in which ‘safety 
first’ can be instilled in the minds of employees, but in my 
opinion the answer is through educating the individual em- 
ployee, and to do this it is necessary to have an organiza- 
tion in the plant that will look upon a new employee as the 
degree team of a secret organization looks upon a new mem- 
ber, and by degrees introduce him to the mysteries of his 
new employment and the hazards of the plant, and not 
allow him to feel that he is really a part of the organization 
until he is fully conversant with the ritual of safety of the 
plant and is known to be living up to its teachings.” 

Co-operation Promised—The keynote of Commissioner 
Beal’s address was co-operation. In closing, he said it was 
his ambition that the Department of Labor and Industry 
should take a more active part in safety work throughout 
the State by having its representatives attend plant meet- 
ings and assist in every way possible. 


Safety and Sanity 


Judge B. F. Cleaves, executive secretary of the Maine 
Associated Industries, Portland, was the next speaker. 

Judge Cleaves started out with the assumption that safety 
means sanity, both physical and mental, that the employee 
owes to his employer and to himself the duty to become and 
remain sane in both respects, but that however eager and 
willing the employee might be to reach this desirable end 
he could not arrive unaided. Hence the need of intelligent 
management. Management and workers form a 2-horse 
team, and if either refuses to go in the same direction, 
disaster results. 

Correct Practices—Industrial sanity, in Judge Cleaves’s 
opinion, represented correct practices on the part of the 
management fully understood and agreed to by employees. 
However, if the employee lacks the education, enlighten- 
ment or cultural advantages that prevent him from grasp- 
ing and correctly understanding the proper proposals of 
management, he is neither safe nor sane any more than 
the joint operation undertaken by a management and workers 
is safe or sane. 

Advocates More Practical Schooling—Discussing the 
educational equipment of the workers, Judge Cleaves criti- 
cized the educational system which has for years fashioned 
its high school courses for the benefit of the very small per- 
centage of boys who go to college, and said boys leave at 
the end of the first year because they have no desire or 
ability to acquire a classical education. 

“T have”, Judge Cleaves said, “asked school boys to tell 
me what ‘overhead’ is, and not one could give the answer; 
while, as soon as they go out into life, they at once come 
under the shadow of Old Man Overhead. 

“This situation being wrong,” Judge Cleaves continued, 
“management is trying to remedy it. We have discussed this 
matter with our educational department, with high school 
principals, with educators all over the State, and with many 
others who form public opinion. I am pleased to report a 
very considerable change in opinion and much progress to- 
wards the practice of including practical matters in our 
high schools. 

“We have, in co-operation with our four colleges, es- 
tablished in our centers fairly large classes in business 
economics, simple psychology, commercial geography and 
English. We have asked employers to select one or more 
outstanding men to take these courses with the idea and hope 
that each such employee receiving during this winter in- 
struction and information, will back in the plant among 
his associates correct wrong impressions and scatter proper 
information, while at the same time encouraging among 
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those employees a desire to acquire the same kind of in- 
formation. It is our hope that during the next ten years a 
sufficient number of present employees will be so instructed 
that they will become the leaven to leaven the whole 
lump.” 
Credit to Mr. Record 

Before calling upon Nat. F. Bartlett to take charge of 
the meeting for a round-table discussion, Chairman Parant 
said he desired to associate Alvin F. Record’s name with 
that of Commissioner Beal’s as one of the men most in- 
strumental in organizing the present safety meeting. 


Advocate a State Committee 

The discussion had not proceeded far before a suggestion 
was made that definite action should be taken by the meet- 
ing to enable the Department of Labor and Industry to keep 
in touch with safety men throughout the State. Mr. Ballan- 
tine supported this view, saying it was too good a group 
to be allowed to disband without taking definite action. He 
accordingly moved that Commissioner Beals carry on with 
his sponsoring committee and such others as he might ap- 
point to bring the matter officially to the attention of the 
governor of the State. 

Chairman Parant questioned the wisdom of linking up 
the State Department and the Governor of the State with 
the safety movement as there was a risk of politics entering. 
Mr. Harvey, of the National Safety Council, said that the 
formation of a State organization might accomplish some 
good but it should not be formed until after the most care- 
ful consideration. 

Motion Adopted 


After some further discussion, a motion was adopted ap- 
pointing Labor Commissioner Charles O. Beals, cf Augusta, 
and Alvin F. Record, of Chisholm, a committee to take up 
with the Governor the advisability of his appointing a safety 
committee to inquire into safety problems in the State of 
Maine. Messrs. Beals and Record were empowered by the 
resolution to add to the personnel of the committee which 
will decide what steps shall be taken to form a permanent 
safety organization under the auspices of the State. 

Physical Examination of Workers 


During the roundetable discussion conducted by Mr. Bart- 
lett, the question of physical examination of workers was 
brought up. John S. B. Davie, Commissioner of Labor for 
the State of New Hampshire, was present and put some 
pointed questions to Chairman Bartlett who had previously 
declared himself in favor of rigid physical examinations of 
workers at regular intervals. Mr. Davie asked on what Mr. 
Bartlett based his belief in physical examination as the 
last word in safety work, and the discussion was on. 

I. MacNulty, of the American Woolen Company, discussed 
the frequency of accidents among male and female workers 
in woolen mills and wanted someone to tell him why women 
are less susceptible to falling accidents than men. 

F. L. Irvin instanced the case of a fifth hand on a fast- 
running machine who had experienced three accidents in the 
course of a year. On investigation it was found that the 
man was not a quick thinker and consequently ill adapted 
for the kind of work he was engaged in. He was transferred 
to another part of the mill. 

Commissioner Beals mentioned the case of a man who was 
subject to fits and was on the point of being discharged when 
the Commissioner intervened and asked if there was no place 
in the mill where a man could have a fit. This resulted in a 
more suitable kind of occupation being found for the man 
instead of throwing him out of employment altogether. 

A good deal of the discussion centered around this ques- 
tion of discharging or shifting men for disabilities. The 
majority opinion favored physical examinations at intervals 
and changing men from different jobs to fit their troubles, 
as was expressed by Mr. McGivney, of the Brown Company. 

Thanks to Chairman Bartlett’s vim and energy in getting 
the delegates to rise to their feet and take part in the dis- 
cussion the closing session was highly profitable and enter- 
taining. Before adjourning, a rising vote of thanks was 
passed to Chairman L. J. Parant for his services as chair- 
man of the conference. 

. 
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All Ohio Safety Congress 


The Medical Department and Safety in 
Accident Prevention 


HE importance of the present day safety movement 

could be easily appreciated by anyone fortunate enough 
to attend the second annual session of the All Ohio Safety 
Congress. This meeting was held on November 13, 14 and 
15, 1928 at the Neil House, Columbus, Ohio, under the 
auspices of the Industrial Commission of Ohio and the 
management of the Division of Safety and Hygiene. All 
meetings were well attended, and interest and enthusiasm 
were apparent throughout the entire congress. 

The first and third days were given over to general 
sessions, while the second day was given to sectional meet- 
tings. One of the sectional meetings of November 14 was 
that of the pulp and paper section. 

At 9:15 A. M. on the morning of November 14, Kenneth L. 
Faist, safety director, The Champion Coated Paper Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio, and chairman of the Pulp and Paper Section 
of the National Safety Council, called the section to order 
and immediately requested a registration of those present in 
the sectional meeting. With a few introductory remarks, he 
called upon Harry E. Hiers of the Ohio Boxboard Co., 
Rittman, Ohio, to introduce the speakers. Mr. Hiers then 
introduced Dr. Louis E. Frechtling, Champion Coated Paper 
Co., Hamilton, Ohio, as the first speaker on the program. 

The Medical Department and Safety 

Dr. Frechtling spoke on the subject of “The Medical 
Department and Safety”. In his opening remarks he stated 
that modern medicine was as much concerned in the preven- 
tion of diseased conditions as it was in the treatment of those 
conditions after they occur. With such concern, accident 
prevention fits into the program of medicine, because acci- 
dent prevention has for its objective the prevention of acci- 
dents with their attendant pain, disfigurement, death and 
social and economic loss. 

Continuing his remarks, Dr. Frechtling called attention to 
the importance of properly locating the first aid depart- 
ments of an industrial plant, and of caring for the supplies. 
He stated that such a department shquld be located in a 
place readily accessible, amply lighted and properly venti- 
lated. Supplies should be kept in closed containers, iodine 
kept in at least a glass stoppered bottle and stopper kept in 
bottle when not in use; a new applicator should be made 
for each treatment and the solution for sterilizing instru- 
ments should be changed at least once daily. 

Industrial accidents were classified by Dr. Frechtling 
under three headings: 

(1) Those due to physical or mental conditions found in 
the working force 

(2) Those due to certain physical conditions found in the 
place where the workers are employed 

(3) Those due to disasters such as fire, lightning, flood, 
explosion, windstorm or earthquake 
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With accidents resulting from the third class occurring 
comparatively infrequently and with only two per cent of the 
accidents which do occur preventable by guarding, attention 
should be given to the first classification in which accidents 
are due to physical or mental conditions found in the work- 
ing force. Dr. Frechtling stated that industrial medicine 
can do much to reduce accidents resulting from these causes 
and that the physical examination is the keystone of the 
solution. Quoting Dr. C. D. Selby, he said, “The physical 
examination is the means whereby physicians acquire the 
information they deem essential to the procurement and 
maintenance of healthy, physically competent working 
forces”. “Mentally competent” might be added to “physi- 
cally competent,” for it is of as much importance according 
to statements of Dr. Frechtling. 

Physical Examinations—Following these remarks, the 
speaker discussed the making of physical examinations in 
the plant of the Champion Coated Paper Company and the 
results obtained from such examinations. 

Briefly, a thorough and complete physical examination is 
given an applicant before the applicant is permitted to go to 
work. From the findings of the examination, the applicant 
is classified and placed in one of four classes—X, XX. XXX 
or XXXX. A class X applicant is one in whom no physical 
defects are found, and is a rare individual. Class XX rep- 
resents an applicant in whom slight physical defects are 
discovered, but none of the defects discovered are of suf- 
ficient magnitude to necessitate his being given special 
work. Class XXX includes one in whom certain physical 
defects are found which are of sufficient magnitude to re- 
quire the applicant to be placed on certain definite jobs. 
Class XXXX includes the individual who, because of physical 
findings, is rejected. In this group would fall the advanced 
tuberculous, the heart case that has passed the stage of 
compensation, the venereal, infectious or contagious diseases, 
trachoma. certain mental and nervous diseases and certain 
skin diseases. About two and one-half per cent of the num- 
ber examined fall in Class XXXX, but this figure changes 
to represent about one per cent when consideration is given 
to the conditions of those individuals which can be corrected 
or cured—such conditions as found in the venerals, th 
trachomas, or the acute and contagious diseases. . 

The physical examination permits the applicant to be 
placed at work that he is able to do because of his physical 
and mental qualifications. Likewise, he is the employee 
who will stay on the job and the one who will have a 
satisfactory rating in so far as freedom from accidental in- 
juries is concerned. 

Several cases in which physical defects were clearly the 
cause of accidents, were cited by Dr. Frechtling. Physical 
examinations revealed the trouble and permitted it to be cor- 
rected. 

Dr. Frechtling advised that the time of physical examina- 
tion is an excellent time to begin the campaign of safety 
education, a campaign which must be continued from the 
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Accumulative Severity Rates of Mills in Group C, as of October 31, 1928 





1927 Safety Contest 








Participant Mill Rate Participant Mill Rate 
Kimberly-Clark Co. Neenah 0 Union Bag & Paper Corp. No. 5 .38 
U. S. Gypsum Co. Gypsum =. Union Bag & Paper Corp. Allen 48 
Upson Co. ners 15 Kimberly-Clark Co. Atlas 56 
International Paper Co. Webster No. 9 ~ Lincoln Pulp & Paper Co. Lybster -60 
Gardner & Harvey Co. No. 3 .16 : 

Adams Bag Co. Chagrin Falls 18 Lincoln Pulp & Paper Co. Lincoln 82 
Gardner & Harvey Co. No. 1 20 Mead Pulp & Paper Co. Peerless 1.22 
Gardner & Harvey Co. No. 2 24 Union Bag & Paper Corp. Fenimore 1.97 
Bergstrom Paper Co. Neenah 25 Northwest Paper Co. Brainerd 2.06 
International Paper Co. Winnipiseogee -35 Lincoln Pulp & Paper Co. Sulphite 2.60 
Group A—Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Combined Mills .49 Group B—International Paper Co., Niagara Falls 47 


No'‘report for October: International Paper Co., Riley; International Paper Co., Livermore; Robertson Paper Co., Montville. 
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entrance of an em™loyee into service until the time he 
leaves. Interest mist be stimulated in safety and workers 
should be made safety conscious. The spasmodic safety 
week or month, unless it is preceded and followed by just as 
much work as is put into the week or month is, according 
to the doctor, futile in results. It is not enough, he said, 
to teach safety or preach safety; the big thing is to practice 
safety. He called attention to the friendly interest of a 
foreman in introducing a man to his new job as conducive of 
the best relations and returns for all concerned. 

It was recommended that a thorough and careful investiga- 
tion should be made of every accident, the cause determined 
and eliminated. Records, giving full details, should also be 
made, classified and kept on file. These records should be 
studied. The subject of plant cleanliness and orderliness 
was also suggested. 

In concluding his remarks, Dr. Frechtling said that this 
work must be done wholesouled, honestly, and fairly, and 
without any maudlin sentiment. 

Discussion—Many questions developed from the presenta- 
tion of Dr. Frechtling’s paper and the discussion which fol- 
lowed was a most helpful one. In answering the questions 
asked by a number of the safety leaders present, Dr. 
Frechtling stated that in the beginning of his work at 
Champion that 100 per cent of the old employees did not 
subject themselves to physical examinations. The examina- 
tions were first started in July 1919. If an old employee, 
who had not been examined was transferred from one posi- 
tion to another, he would be examined before taking up 
his new duties. A man at time of physical examination is 
indexed as to his mental reactions. Only two or three men 
in ten years who have made application for employment, 
have refused to take the physical examinations. During 
the examination of the prospective employee, a certain con- 
fidence is established which permits the examiner to in- 
form the one being examined about the safety program and 
that the entire organization believes in safety. Workers 
with hernias are advised to wear trusses, and it is seen that 
such trusses are worn. Every employee must be able to 
read and write. An age limit for the new man is set at 
45 years. 

Ringworm cases, according to the doctor, are infrequent, 

s are skin diseases from dust, etc. Tar and asphalt, how- 
ever, will develop skin diseases. The extent of the eye 
examination given at the Champion plant was described and 
a plan suggested for a small plant. When glasses are re- 
quired, the worker is referred to an eye specialist before 
being taken into the organization. 

The doctor recommended a full examination made at one 
time, and stated that small organizations might have one 
man function among a number of plants where such a 
proposition was feasible. The examination of the machine 
tender should be different from the man down in the ranks. 

In outlining the procedure in making the examination, he 
stated that it was as complete as the ordinary $5,000 or 
$10,000 life insurance examination. The examination covered 
the man from the top of the head to the soles of the feet. 

The attitude toward wearing shoes around a paper ma- 
chine was discussed. Dr. Frechtling advised that shoes be 
worn and stated that the wearing of shoes relieved acci- 
dents, such as cut feet, injuries to feet caused by dropping 
weights, etc. It is not compulsory to wear shoes at time 
of wash ups. Men should be advised when working about a 
machine to dry feet well and to dust with powder to reduce 
the tendency of foot troubles. 

A man with one eye applying for work is rejected while 
a man on the job with one eye is retained. 

In discussing questions relating to the first aid equipment, 
Dr. Frechtling said that a lot of equipment was not neces- 
sary. The room should be properly located, ventilated and 
lighted. A stretcher should be supplied as well as anti- 
septics for cleansing wounds, gauze, cotton and a few in- 
struments—forceps and scissors, with solution for their 
sterilization. He cautioned against placing a wound in 
water and emphasized the necessity of keeping everything 
clean and orderly. Basically, he said things which were done 
in a large plant ought to be done in smaller organizations. 
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R. T. Houk on Safety Education 

R. T. Houk, vice president of Mead Pulp and Paper Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, was next introduced by Mr. Hiers to talk on 
Safety Education. 

Mr. Houk first commented on the splendid paper of Dr. 
Frechtling and the discussion which followed it. Then he 
mentioned his interest in the safety program and of the 
work which was being done along those lines. He called 
attention to the posters of the National Safety Council and 
stated that bulletin boards used to display these posters 
would be a start in the right direction. No concern, said 
Mr. Houk, is too small to avail itself of the services of the 
National Safety Council. Likewise, the small concern can 
afford either a trained nurse or some one capable of being 
trained to handle first aid. The question of safety educa- 
tion is one of the most important questions to be met in 
any enterprise in the opinion of Mr. Houk. He stated 
that executives were often lax in these matters because 
they do not have proper information as to benefits, etc. 

In the first place, it is difficult to estimate loss resulting 
from accidents. There are not only the serious losses to the 
employees, but also to the management. A safety program 
will aid in reducing these losses, and cannot help but impress 
each employee that the management is interested in his suc- 
cess and welfare. 

Treat men squarely and fairly, said Mr. Houk, and they 
will pay big dividends. He mentioned that there were un- 
avoidable accidents, but the majority of accidents were 
avoidable. Proper education will bring full realization of 
value of safety work. For best results, it is essential that 
the work have the co-operation of the executives. The execu- 
tives cannot help but realize the value of the work if they 
are given a few figures. 

Safety work has reduced the number of accidents, lessened 
the loss of wages, decreased the number of lost days, de- 
creased compensation and lessened doctors’ fees. The little 
plant or the big plant can invest money in such a program 
that will pay them real dividends. 

Mr. Houk called attention to a few industrial pioneers, who 
in 1908 organized the safety movement, and mentioned that 
shortly after the National Safety Council was organized 
by a small group of manufacturers. The Council now repre- 
sents nearly 10,000,000 men, the employees of a large number 
of manufacturers. 

Workmen’s compensation laws followed by the organiza- 
tion of the Division of Safety and Hygiene under the Indus- 
trial Commission of the State of Ohio came along after the 
organization of the National Safety Council. He stated that 
the Division of Safety and Hygiene was going to do much 
good for both employees and management. 

The success of methods used in putting across the safety 
program is dependent upon proper engineering, education 
and enforcement. With many hazards in the paper mill, it 
is possible to make wonderful returns when all are properly 
educated, said Mr. Houk in his concluding remarks. 

First Aid Practices—Considerable discussion likewise fol- 
lowed Mr. Houk’s presentation. Most of the discussion was 
relative to organization of safety work among the plants of 
the Mead Pulp and Paper Company. Ernest Augustus, of 
the Chillicothe plant, stated that in the plant at Chillicothe, 
a man on duty in the timekeeping office, trained to give first 
aid, made contacts with the men after 4:30 P. M. A nurse or 
doctor might be called at such time as deemed necessary. 
An investigation is made of each accident as soon as possible 
after the accident occurs. If an accident occurs during the 
night and the injured employee is not back on the job, the 
nurse visits at the home of the worker to ascertain his con- 
dition. The plant physician reports at the mill at definite 
times during the week. In continuing his remarks, Mr. Au- 
gustus called attention to the fact that the American Red 
Cross would send an instructor to the individual plant to 
teach men in first aid practices. The men would be trained 
to render first aid and to handle such cases as broken bones, 
dislocations, resuscitations, etc. 

In closing the discussion, Mr. Houk invited everyone 
present to visit the plant at Chillicothe and to learn first 
hand the work which was being done. 
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C. G. Barth, safety engineer of the staff of the Division 
of Safety and Hygiene, was then called upon by Mr. Faist 
to present a few statistics relative to the pulp and paper 
industry of the State. Mr. Barth briefly outlined over a 
period of several years the trend in the safety movement 
in the paper industry of the State, and called attention to 
the number of accidents in a number of industrial classifica- 
tions within the industry over the same period. 


New Officers Elected 


Following Mr. Barth’s brief but interesting remarks, the 
chairman of the nominating committee read a report recom- 
mending officers for the ensuing year, which officers were 
unanimously elected as follows: chairman, Harry E. Hiers, 
The Ohio Box Board Company; vice chairman, Marion Page, 
The Richardson Company; secretary, Robert H. Siegfried, 
The Franklin Board & Paper Company. 

Such enthusiasm and earnestness as was manifested by 
this group of Ohio safety workers makes it possible to re- 
alize what can actually be accomplished throughout each 
of the various pulp and paper producing states of this 
country when the right kind of co-operation is developed. 


— 





New York State Safety, Meeting 


Regional Conference of Pulp and Paper Section 
Held at Syracuse 


jr~ New York Pulp and Paper Section of the National 
Safety Council held a most interesting conference on 
safety in pulp and paper mills at Syracuse, N. Y., December 
4, 1928. This date likewise formally opened the meetings 
of the twelfth annual Industrial Safety Congress of the New 
York State Department of Labor at that city and whose 
sessions extended throughout the week. 

Many worth-while topics were brought up for discussion, 
which, due to the informal character of the meeting, as well 
as the fact that no set program was strictly adhered to, 
might otherwise have remained untouched. Samuel Pruyn, 
of Finch, Pruyn & Company, acting regional director of New 
York State, was in the chair. Those in attendance numbered 
approximately twenty, representing various mills throughout 
the State, the Department of Labor, and officials of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 


Morning Session 


_Mr. F. P. Stanley, vice-president of the Glens Falls Indem- 
nity Co., Glens Falls, N. Y., presented a very interesting 
paper on “Safety Organization in A Pulp and Paper Mill”, 
which was followed by discussion. Mr. R. B. Morley, secre- 
tary, Industrial Accident Prevention Association of Ontario, 
next presented a paper on “Making Safety Interesting To 
The Man On The Job”. Discussion brought out the fact that 
this subject merited careful consideration and thought, as 
shown by the many different methods which are in use. As 
a means to this end, posters in general are used, although 
there was a divergence of opinion as to the proper type to 
use in order that the best results might be obtained. Ar- 
tistic posters apparently are used in the majority of mills, 
although several mills resort to such means as blackboards 
upon which the slogan may be readily changed and without 
effort. Printed slogans on contrasting backgrounds are used 
in some cases. It was generally agreed that the bulletin 
board must be conspicuous, clean, and placed in a position to 
be seen by all employees daily. Slogans bring better results 
when changed frequently, one mill changing its slogan every 
48 hours. The general bulletin board should be supple- 
mented by warning signs placed in a conspicuous spot near 
dangerous machinery. The use of a large board containing 
only one slogan appears to carry more effect than when the 
board is covered with several slogans, clippings, etc. 

Mr. John Lundrigan of the International Paper Company, 
gave an impromptu address in which he stressed the fact 
that accidents must be regarded in the same light as spoil- 
age of product, due to the fact that both add to the cost of 
production and reduce profits. To this end the foreman 
should be thoroughly grounded and sold on safety in order 
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that he may assume his share of the responsibility for acci- 
dents, as well as to have a definite incentive for the education 
of his men along safety lines. Mr. Lundrigan also expressed 
his belief that the use of mechanical safety devices is not a 
cure-all for accidents, but must be supplemented by whole- 
hearted education of every man on the job. Efficient teach- 
ing of the proper manner in which a job should be performed 
is in itself a great aid in reducing accidents. 

The necessity of physical examination of all employees was 
discussed with much interest by all present. It was generally 
agreed that rehabilitation was necessary if physical examina- 
tions were required. Opinions differed relative to the burden 
of cost for rehabilitation, some contending it should be borne 
by the organization, whereas others felt it largely depended 
upon the nature of the individual case. 


Afternoon Session. 


The afternoon session opened with a display of various 
types of goggles in use at the present time as a means of 
accident prevention. This display was sponsored by the 
Wilson Goggle Company. 

Mr. M. H. Christopherson, Director of Service, State In- 
surance Fund New York City, spoke on the subject of acci- 
dent costs and means of prevention with particular emphasis 
on the type of accidents most common in pulp and paper 
mills. The greatest number of accidents for the years 1926- 
1927 resulted from chippers, splitters, grinders, beaters, and 
the paper machine. From the latter source calender stack 
accidents predominated. Mr. Christopherson, stated than an 
efficient safety program might be inaugurated by adhering 
to the instructions given in the Government Code covering 
safety measures in pulp and paper mills, and which is in 
the form of a printed bulletin. He felt that it might even 
be desirable to place a copy of this pamphlet in the hands of 
every man in the mill. Prior to the education of employees, 
however, it is necessary to have the mill efficiently safe- 
guarded by mechanical means. 

Following this paper the meeting was opened for general 
discussion. Calender accidents were discussed and the opin- 
ion was expressed that the bottom nip should be safeguarded 
if possible. It was agreed that the use of a doctor for this 
purpose only interfered with proper production. A guard 
consisting of two boards at right angles is in use in several 
mills as a safety device for this particular hazard. The vari- 
ous causes of accidents resulting from calenders was also 
discussed. The compacting of broke, by sending it through 
the stack, was cited as a hazard and a practice to be pro- 
hibited. 

The discussion of accidents due to wood hooks, picaroons 
and like tools also received some attention. The causes of 
such accidents may be traced to dull or poorly balanced 
hooks, or improper teaching of their use. Much interest was 
aroused by the description of a balanced hook in use at one 
of the northern New York mills. 


Goodrich Man Honored by U. S. 


Captain Walter L. Glass, former Syracuse University star 
oarsman, Forestry ’17, is the only survivor of four world war 
heroes cited recently in War Department orders. He received 
a silver star and a citation for gallantry in action while a 
first lieutenant with the machine gun battalion, Twenty- 
seventh Division, during an attack on La Boux farm. 

Captain Glass has charge of the Paper Mill Division, B. 
F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 





Charles Bruce White, Chicago representative of the Coch- 
rane Corporation, Philadelphia, and vice president and general 
manager of the Cochrane Engineering Company, Chicago, 
died at his home in Chicago, October 16, 1928. Mr. White 
was born in Nova Scotia in 1864. He came to Chicago at 
the age of thirty-four and in 1901 became associated with 
A. Sorge Jr. & Company, and upon the death of Mr. Sorge, 
seven years ago, he was made vice president and general 
manager of the Cochrane Engineering Co., which ‘succeeded 
A. Sorge Jr. & Company. 
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Miami Valley Paper Makers Meet 


Waste Elimination and Stream Improvement Discussed 


dletown, Ohio, was held a joint meeting of the Miami 

Valley Division of the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association, Technical Association, and Paper 
Manufacturer’s Association. Invitations were extended to 
all paper manufacturers in the State of Ohio. 

The program consisted of an afternoon and evening meet- 
ing. The afternoon session was in the nature of a round 
table discussion with Wilson W. Galloway of the Hager Straw 
Board and Paper Company presiding. The evening meeting 
following dinner included short talks by C. M. Baker of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association and Mr. Waring of the 
Ohio State Department of Health. 

In opening, Robert L. Eminger, national secretary-treas- 
urer of the Superintendents Association, made a few brief 
remarks developing the setting for the meeting, and then 
introduced Mr. Galloway as chairman. 

Round Table Discussion 


The subject of the round table discussion over which Mr. 
Galloway presided was on elimination of waste and stream 
improvement. In his opening remarks, Mr. Galloway men- 
tioned that there were certain fundamental lines along which 
representatives of different mills can work in studying the 
problem of eliminating waste and stream improvement even 
though the products of the different plants might vary. He 
called attention to the activity of the national committee of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association in Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, New York and other states, and 
mentioned that some of the states were feeling around for 
a solution of the individual mill problem. He stressed that 
it was desirable to prevent duplication of effort in this 
exnerimental work in order to save money and time. 

In Ohio, according to Mr. Galloway, the problem must be 
faced by the manufacturers of fine paper, paperboard, and 
straw papers, mentioning at the same time the individual 
problems of the creamery, tannery, and steel industries. 

In considering the problem from the papermakers’ view- 
point, it becomes a question of best methods of utilizing mill 
wastes. Mr. Gallowav mentioned that many interesting facts 
had been discovered by individual mill workers and that this 
work might be discussed in round table to the benefit of the 
whole industry remembering that the picture must be seen 
as a whole. 

In considering a waste utilization program, Mr. Galloway 
raised three questions, which in the main, were: 

(1) Can we cut down the amount of waste from pulp and 

paper mills? 

(2) If this waste can be reduced, will the princivle of overa- 
tion allow the same speed and efficiency in the manu- 
facturing operations? 

(3) If certain materials and chemical constituents of the 
waste must be removed. what disposition can be 
made of the clarified effluent and the sludge or 
solids ? 

In continuing his remarks, he stated that the Sunerin- 
tendents Association had freouentlv discussed the waste dis- 
posal problem to the mutual benefit of the membershiv. He 
then welcomed the visitors representing the manufacturers 
and explained that Robert Eminger and Thomas Harvey were 
to be thanked for the meeting. 

Following these remarks. Mr. Eminger explained how the 
idea of the meeting grew. mentioned the status of the waste 
disposal program in Louisiana and the necessity of leader- 
ship from the American Paper and Pulv Association. In 
planning for the meeting, he mentioned that it was not only 
the members of the Superintendents Association and Tech- 
nical Association of the Miami Valley who were requested 
to be present at the meeting, but that invitations were sent 
to each mill in the State. He then requested, in onening the 
round table discussion, that each individual taking part 


O N NOVEMBER 22, 1928 at the Manchester Hotel, Mid- 


should simply give as much information as it was proper 
to do. 

In the discussion which followed, the work of a number of 
different plants producing various grades of paper were de- 
scribed. 

Strawboard Mill Reduces Waste—The waste of a plant 
manufacturing nine point straw, for example, was said to 
have been reduced approximately 50 per cent over what it 
was formerly. This saving was effected largely by collecting 
the water from the paper machine and using it in the 


beaters. Some changes were made in the manufacturing 
process. An increase in temperature was noticed all along 
the line. Less lime was necessary for cooking. Recircu- 


lating the water kept the lime content high. Only recently, 
it was pointed out that water from the whipper and first 
press, drained from the machine, was used as shower water 
with indications that point to the possibility of using such 
water permanently for the showers without trouble. Water 
removed from the wet end of the machine was used to slack 
the lime and to wet the straw in the rotaries. No slime, 
felt, or washing troubles have been experienced. Additional 
steps suggested were to use top water of the settling basin 
in the plant, since the, necessary settling time was short. It 
is planned to trv the use of a Dorr tank in this plant with the 
belief that for handling sludge in this manner it sets a pre- 
cedent. 

Book Mill Employs Dorr System—The methods employed 
in a book mill were then described. Through the use of a 
Dorr system in this plant, it was said, that the loss had been 
cut tremendously. All white water in the plant goes to the 
Dorr where the stock is permitted to settle and the solids 
pumped to the beaters, while the clear effluent is used on the 
showers. Even with the present accomplishments, it was 
believed that further improvements could be effected. 

In further discussing the waste problem of book mills, it 
avas emphasized that such work as had been done aided in pro- 
moting public health, and in maintaining the natural beauty 
of scenery. At the same time, it was done with profit to 
the plant. 

It was stated that one tank was used for each machine, 
each tank having a canacity of 375,000 gallons. Sludge from 
the bottom of the tanks is drawn off uniformly and reused. 
The vlant has gone a long way toward closing the svstem. 
A wier with automatic sampling device has been installed to 
make more accurate determination of vresent losses. The 
entire system was said to work satisfactorily because the 
mi!l produced the same grade of paper constantly. 

It was pointed out that a vacuum filter, when properly 
installed. might give slightly hicher efficiency. The prin- 
ciple of the filter and the use of sweetener stock was de- 
seribed. One advantage claimed for the vacuum filter was 
that the recovered material did not have to be used back in 
the beaters. 

It was nointed out that through the use of the Dorr system, 
slime did not cause a serious nroblem, and that slime trouble 
would depend on the grade of paper produced. Tests made 
on wastes from the plant to determine toxicitv and effect on 
fish. etc., were said to be conducted in the laboratory. Ne- 
cessarv equipment for these tests are part of the regular 
laboratorv eauinment. Through such work, it is the hone of 
the vlant to keep ahead of the desires of the State Board 
of Health. 

In another plant making somewhat similar papers, as well 
as bond. en installation of cone tvpe concrete save-alls were 
said to give trouble with slime and dirt. Mechanical save-alls 
have been substituted for the cone tyne installation to re- 
cover the stock from each machine. The discharge water 
from the save-all is reused in the beaters while the recovered 
stock goes back to machine chest. Any unused water is 
passed over a vacuum filter and is even further treated in 
the book stock plant. Practically all fiber and clay in the 
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waste was said to be recovered. The problem being faced 
at the present time is a study of the waste from the con- 
version plant. 

Board Mill Reduces Water Consumption—A board mill in 
another instance needed more water. Six wells already in 
use did not supply sufficient water to operate the plant. 
Approximately 28,000 gallons of water were being used per 
ton of finished board. Estimates showed that an expendi- 
ture of $25,000 to $30,000 would be required to obtain the 
necessary water. Without making this expenditure, but by 
closing up the system, the water consumption per ton of 
board has been reduced to about 3,000 gallons. A 4-inch 
pipe was said to be sufficiently large to handle all sewage 
from the mill. At first there was trouble with slime, and 
washups were frequent, but now it is possible to run a 
month without a washup. 

Other interesting work in several board mills was also 
mentioned. The use of mechanical save-alls was briefly de- 
scribed. 

Oliver Filters in Colored Specialty Mill—In a plant manu- 
facturing colored and white specialties, it was suggested that 
a recovery system was limited to mechanical filters. At pres- 
ent, two Oliver filters, one for each paper machine, are be- 
ing installed. It is planned to use the filtrate on the showers 
and for washing rags. At time of a color change, the recov- 
ered stock is to be discharged in a rag drain. After a suffi- 
cient quantity has been collected, it is to be cooked in a rotary, 
washed, and bleached. In this way all stock will be used, 
even on a color change. The coloring of water in the stream 
by paper mill dyes was briefly discusse1. Scarlet, for ex- 
ample, was said to color the stream but was not injurious to 
fish life. Because of public sentiment against such coloring 
of the stream, it is planned to bleach the water with liquid 
chlorine. It is thought that the color will be killed very easily 
through this method. 

In another instance, the difficulty of holding color in the 
closed system was briefly mentioned. 

Other Industries Add to Sewage Problem—The situation 
in the paper industry from the standnoint of stream better- 
ment was then stated to be a question of dollars and cents 
and the betterment of stream conditions. The paner industry 
was said to be only one of the many industries which are in- 
fluencing factors in the stream betterment nrogram. It was 
said that the priority use of water was water supply. Dam- 
age from municipal sewage was described as greater than 
the damage from industrial wastes. Municipalities were be- 
ing encouraged to better the condition of sewage effluent. 
The waste from the by-product coke industry in the form of 
phenol had a damaging effect on the stream. It left taste 
in the water. The effect of this taste on the public was pro- 
nounced. A clean-up was demanded. It was said that one 
plant in the Pittsburgh district would ruin Cincinnati’s water 
supply. Through a co-operative plan of study or research 
and better housekeeping, it has been possible to eliminate 
this problem. The coke plant researches made possible the 
recommendations of five different kinds of recovery plants. 

The canning industry also offered a troublesome problem. 
The industry operates during the dry season on small water- 
sheds. By encouraging researches and appointing an en- 
gineer, a progress report has been made as well as some in- 
stallations of recovery equipment. The work of the dairy, 
steel and beet sugar industries was briefly described as was 
the work of the paper industry in the State of Ohio. The im- 
portance of biological oxygen demand tests was emphasized 
as well as the need for uniform methods of measuring wastes 
and uniform methods of analyses. 

Small Loss from Tissue Mill—An engineer from one of the 
vacuum filter manufacturers had made a study of the effluent 
from one of the tissue mills. The cylinder machines used at 
the plant were equipped with 90 mesh wires on the cylinder 
molds. No filler was used in the stock. From his survey, 
it was condluded that the loss of stock was insufficient to 
justify the expenditure for a vacuum filter save-all installa- 
tion. The only losses from the plant that might cause trouble 
in a stream were said to be the wash water from the beaters, 
lime, and bleach. 


Chlorine as an Aid—The use of chlorine in the problem of 
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waste elimination was next discussed. It was stated that 
in one board mill, where constant research in the reuse of 
white water is in progress, it prevented the formation of 
slime. The use of chlorines seemed to be preferred as an 
aid in closing up systems. 

The benefits from the use of chlorine in such systems were 
said to be: reduced water consumption per ton of product; 
increased heat efficiencies in process operations; reduction of 
clean-up frequency; increased life of felts; less steaming and 
acid wash for cylinder molds; cleaner pipe lines; sterilized 
product; less alum required; higher efficiency from steam 
condensers; higher filter plant efficiency; less loss and 
shrinkage from fermentation in the plant and reduction in 
stream pollution. 

Chlorine has been commonly used in the water supply to 
the mill and in the head box of the paper machine. The 
amount of chlorine required varied according to statements 
from one to eight pounds per ton of finished product. 

It was claimed that the use of chlorine produced froth, de- 
stroyed color, and decreased sizing. This opinion was refuted 
by statements that it was necessary to study carefully the 
quantity of chlorine that should be used, that too much 
should not be used, and frequently when troubles developed 
it was because too much was used. 

Utilization of Waste in the Plant—The problem of waste 
elimination and stream improvement was then analyzed. In 
this analysis, the problem was stated to be a question of 
the utilization of waste and materials within the plants, the 
handling and disposal of residual wastes and surveys of the 
streams. The first attack should come, it was said, from 
within the industry. Some branches of the industry were 
stated to permit the reuse of all waste materials, while other 
branches might not be in position to do so. The use of fiber 
in lower grade products and the possibility of making laps 
from waste fiber were suggested. It was mentioned that in 
making colored papers, if filters were employed, a readjust- 
ment of color might be necessary. To produce the proper 
psychological effect upon the public mind, it was suggested 
to keep appearances up and to avoid dirty effluent going 
into the streams. 

In addition to conserving an adequate supply of water for 
industry itself, the control of stream pollution from the 
standpoint of the paper industry has aided in saving fiber 
and conserving the water itself. First consideration to 
closing up the system and a reduction of the amount of water 
to a minimum were suggested as important steps in this 
work. 

The co-operative research in process of organization and 
the private research of individual mills was briefly outlined. 
It was said in some cases that the information obtained 
through private research was not being given out. Better 
results, it was claimed, would be obtained by pooling interests 
and it was suggested that a more free exchange of ideas was 
needed. 

In closing the afternoon program, Mr. Galloway said that 
the meeting and discussion showed there was a problem 
which needed solving, that progress was being made in solv- 
ing the problem, and that it was paying the mill that was 
pushing a solution to it. He stated that co-operation with 
the State organization was better than an attitude of co- 
ercion. 

Short Talks Following Business Meeting 

Immediately following dinner a brief business meeting was 
held and it was decided that the next meeting of the Miami 
Valley Division of the Superintendents Association should be 
held on December 29, at Hamilton, Ohio. 

Board of Health’s Work—At the conclusion of the business 
meeting Mr. Galloway introduced Mr. Waring of the Ohio 
State Department of Health to speak on “Past, Present, and 
Future of the Board of Health’s Work With Us.” 

Mr. Waring stated that the department was pleased to give 
information to the public about its work, that the education 
of the public was necessary, and that the public was prone 
to jvdge what it saw and heard. It was, therefore, essential 
that the public be given correct information and that enough 
data be given to permit the vublic to form opinions on 
whether the matters were handled constructively. 

The old regime was said to use prosecuting, destructive 
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methods which caused such an industrial reaction that no 
effort was put forth to correct conditions. At this time, 
the attitude of the public began to show itself, and results 
before it was too late were demanded. Constructive legisla- 
tion was enacted in 1925, which invested power in the Health 
Department in handling the stream pollution problem of the 
State. 

The primary use of streams, according to Mr. Waring is 
public water supply. In studying the pollution problem it 
was found that the cities’ own municipal wastes were most 
damaging. Much work has been done in the few intervening 
years by the municipalities. Activity is going on within the 
Health Department although some of the workers are held 
back because of lack of transportation facilities. It was sug- 
gested by Mr. Waring that the department should be given 
transportation, and that they desire district engineers with a 
supervisory board in every district. There should be repre- 
sentatives on the board of agencies that are interested in 
cleaning up streams. Continuing his remarks, he stated 
that progress from 1925 to date was remarkable. 

C. M. Baker Urges Co-operation—Mr. Galloway thanked 
Mr. Waring for his talk and then introduced C. M. Baker, 
sanitary engineer with the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation. With a few humorous stories, Mr. Baker introduced 
his subject and stated that industrial wastes utilized the puri- 
fying resources of the streams and interfered with the 
normal process of water purification. He discussed the use 
of streams for recreational purposes and stated that most 
men fished for the privilege of getting out into the open. 
He placed the fishing value of Wisconsin at 10 to 20 million 
dollars annually, and the tourist trade in the same State 
at about 200 million dollars a year. Similar conditions were 
said to exist in Michigan as well as in several other states. 

The problem of stream improvement was classified ac- 
cording to utilization of the waste within the industry, treat- 
ment or disposai of the residual wastes, and stream surveys 
or the effect of the waste upon the stream. A survey of the 
paper industry was published in the October, 1928 issue of 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY. In this survey, it was stated that the 
industry was now making a net return of five million dollars 
on the value of fiber returned annually and that the industry 
was still losing six million dollars annually in fiber loss that 
should be returned into process, based on efficiencies that 
are being obtained in the better mills. He suggested the ad- 
visability of closing up the systems and of reducing the total 
volume of waste and thus the amount of waste. Recovery 
processes, said Mr. Baker, will be developed so that no treat- 
ment will be necessary. 

Mr. Baker mentioned the work of a number of branches of 
the industry, and stated that the paper industry was taking 
up the problem as a definite, national program. The subject 
was discussed at the February, 1926 convention of T.A.P.P.I. 
and the Technical Association recommended that the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association take up the work. A commit- 
tee, including one sanitary engineer, met in Chicago and 
recommended to the association that a sanitary engineer be 
employed and that voluntary funds be obtained from the in- 
dustry to support the work. Funds came slowly, but in Au- 
gust, 1927, funds were raised and Mr. Baker employed to 
take up activities in November, 1927. 

In mentioning the function of his work, Mr. Baker stated 
that it was essential to know the nature of research being 
done by the mills, and that it was desirable to have co-opera- 
tive researches in various branches of the industry. He told 
of attempts to organize co-operative research with the in- 
dividual groups. A definition for shrinkage was requested. 
The common interpretration of shrinkage is that it is the 
difference in weight between the raw materials put into the 
paper and the finished product. Losses have been camou- 
flaged by the word shrinkage. Actual losses should be 
separated from shrinkage. wifi 

In concluding his remarks, Mr. Bakef requested consider- 
ation for the recirculation of water within the plant, the use 
of filters, save-alls, sedimentation systems and the use of 
coagulants. By forgetting fixed, conceived ideas, and by 
analyzing the problem, much can be done in closing up a 
system without jeopardizing the final product. He suggested 
co-operation with the health department, Izaak Walton 
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League, and different mills, and recommended free exchange 
of ideas on the problem of stream polution. 

Mr. Galloway thanked Mr. Baker for his talk and, after 
a few remarks, the meeting was adjourned. 

The interest manifested in the round table discussion 
of the afternoon and in the material presented during the 
evening was indicative of the importance of the problem of 
waste elimination and stream improvement to the paper in- 
dustry. 





New Officers for Connecticut Valley Supers 


New officers to serve during the ensuing year were chosen 
at the regular monthly meeting of the Connecticut Valley 
Division of the American Paper and Pulp Mill Superintend- 
ents’ Association held at Holyoke, Mass., November 24. The 
division now has its own headquarters in the Lincoln Build- 
ing and in respect of attendance and interest in the proceed- 
ings the meeting was one of the most successful of the 
season. 

John J. White, of Holyoke, was elected chairman with 
Matthew V. Horgan, Holyoke; Lewis E. Weiser, New Haven, 
Conn.; and Arthur B. C. Drew, New Bedford, Mass., vice 
chairmen. Charles N. Mooney, Lee. Mass., was elected 
treasurer and Andrew T. Barnett, Holyoke, secretary. 

The new board of governors consists of William B. Cle- 
ments, Fitchburg, Mass.: Roger McCorkindale, Holyoke, 


Mass.; Joseph Bario, Holyoke, Mass.; Thomas T. Rogan, 


Fitchburg, Mass.; Edmund H. Gibbons. Lee, Mass.; W. H. 
Croft. Turners Falls, Mass.; Chas. D. Higgins, Bellows Falls, 
Vt.: John Leishman, Windsor Locks, Conn.; Josenh A. Moses, 
Fitchburg. Mass.; H. C. Parsons, Turners Falls, Mass.; 
Theodore M. Pomeroy, Dalton, Mass.; George Raynor. Nor- 
walk, Conn.; Stephan W. Smith, Holyoke, Mass.; Thomas 
Duff, Holyoke, Mass.: A. J. Loman, New London, Conn.; Eu- 
gene W. Peppard. Winchester, Mass.; Frank S. McDonnell, 
Boston, Mass.: William E. Hogan. Bridgenort, Conn.; Leon 
M. Yoerg and William L. Nixon, Holyoke, Mass. 

It is not generally known that the Connecticut Valley 
Division functions in the four States of Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island and Connecticut, and Roger McCorkindale, 
chairman of the nominating committee directed attention to 
this in his report. He said that in the choice of officers the 
nominating committee had made an effort to recognize all 
sections of the territory served by the division. 

Following the report of the committee on headquarters a 
vote of thanks was tendered to Messrs. White, Reardon, and 
Kennedy comprising the committee. The new rooms are 
attractively furnished with all conveniences for business 
meetings as well as social gatherings and it is expected that 
members will make frequent use ofthem. It was voted to 
authorize Chairman White to arrange for a joint meet- 
ing of paper mill superintendents and the executives of 
printing industries at the Hotel Nonotuck some time next 
January. 

Appropriate resolutions were adopted on the death of Ed- 
ward F. Driscoll and these resolutions as well as others 
passed previously will be framed and placed permanently in 
the headquarters of the association in the Lincoln Building. 

William B. Clements, chairman for the past year, presided 
at the meeting and expressed his gratification to the mem- 
bers for loyal services during his term of office. 

Mr. White, chairman-elect, announced that a report would 
soon be presented concerning the formation of a new Super- 
Craftsman Club, the membership of which will consist of 
Connecticut Valley superintendents and printing craftsmen, 
with associate members from kindred industries. 


— 


Stanley G. Linney 


Stanley G. Linney, secretary and treasurer of The Ryther 
& Pringle Company, Carthage, N. Y.. passed away Novem- 
ber 14, 1928, at the age of 53 years, following a long illness. 
Mr. Linney spent practically his entire life in the pulp and 
paper business. Prior to his connection with Ryther & 
Pringle, he was for many years employed by the Island 
Paper Company, West Carthage, also the Newton Falls 
Paper Company, Newton Falls, N. Y. The deceased is 
survived by his widow and two children. 
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Buffalo Forge Company Completes Half a Century 


The year 1928 marks the Golden Anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., well-known 
manufacturer of ventilating equipment. 

Fifty years ago, Charles F. Brunke and Charles Hammel- 
man, partners, began the manufacture of the portable forge 
originated by Mr. Hammelman, and after a year of disap- 
pointments, the two partners sold to W. F. Wendt, a young 
bookkeeper, a half interest in this apparently hopeless busi- 
ness. Their place of business was then located in a small 
shop in a very humble building in Buffalo. 

Up to that time, practically all the forges made in this 
country were operated by bellows. Several companies had 
tried to market forges with blowers without success. How- 
ever, by preserving and making use of new ideas, the little 
forge concern began to make rapid strides, and by the year 
1880 the business warranted the purchase of its own manu- 
facturing plant. The original forge became so popular that 
the blower was separated from the forge and sold to black- 
smiths who already had a brick forge. New and varied styles 
of forges and blowers were gradually added to meet the re- 
quirements of blacksmiths, railroads and all kinds of shops. 
The product was then introduced in other countries and soon 
a trade was established in Australia, South America, and 
many other countries. 

In 1884, the company entered the heating and ventilating 
field which proved just as lucrative as the forge business, and 
today constitutes the greater part of the factory’s output. In 
1888, Henry W. Wendt, brother of W. F. Wendt, was admitted 
to the firm as traveling representative, and closed most of 
the large orders. The old Auditorium Theatre, Chicago, a 
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air with water sprays. This was the forerunner of all the 
present day development and almost universal use of this 
type of equipment for air washing and air conditioning in the 
heating and ventilating field. 

The business having been substantially established, im- 
provements and additions were made in rapid succession. 
Branch offices were established in principal cities, and the 
Canadian Blower & Forge Company was established to take 





Buffalo Forge Co. in 1880 


care of Canadian business. In 1903, the Geo. L. Squier Manu- 
facturing Company and Buffalo Steam Pump Company were 
acquired; the former concern better known in South American 
countries than in the United States, excelled in the manu- 
facture of machinery for sugar, rice and coffee plantations. 
Only recently, the Squier Company built two huge plants, 
one at San Miguel. Porto Rico. and one at La Paila, Colombia, 
Scuth America. The Buffalo Steam Pump Company was well 








Buffalo Forge Co. and associates today. Center picture—main office and factory of the Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Lower right 
—Buffalo Steam Pump Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y. Upper left—Canadian Blower a Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario 


relic of World’s Fair days, bears the stamp of his engineering. 
It is thought to be the first downward ventilation system to 
be installed in a theatre. H. W. Wendt conceived the idea of 
the down draft forge and this design became very popular 
throughout the industrial world. Over 95 per cent of the 
forge shops maintained in the training schools vf the coun- 
try are still using this type of forge. 

Willis H. Carrier, for a number of years chief engineer of 
the company, originated and developed the idea of washing 


established as manufacturer of steam and centrifugal pumps 
when taken over by the Buffalo Forge Company. The main 
factory of this concern is located in North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

In 1905, the company was incorporated at a million and a 
half. In 1914 the three plants afforded employment to more 
than 1500 factory hands, the greater number of whom were 
skilled mechanics and machinists. The executive, sales, en- 
gineering and office force at that time numbered close to 300. 
In the early part of 1916, W. F. Wendt sold his entire in- 
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terest to his brother, H. W. Wendt, and the company was 
then reorganized and the following officers elected, all of 
whom are still acting: president, H. W. Wendt; vice president 
and treasurer, E. F. Wendt; vice president and secretary, H. 
W. Wendt, Jr.; vice president and sales manager, C. A. 
Booth; assistant secretary, H. S. Whiting. 


An Improved V-Notch Weir Recorder 


If the flow over a weir increased proportionately to the 
head, the recording pen, pointer and integrator devices could 
be attached directly to the float rod, giving the simplest 
possible kind of recorder. In fact, weirs having this property 
of flow proportional to head have been devised, but they are 
not satisfactory as weirs. The V-notch weir is unquestion- 
ably the best as regards flow properties, particularly where 
there are wide variations in the rate of flow, since it is ac- 
curate at small fractional flows as well as at full flow. Its 
properties have been exhaustively investigated and it is 
easily and inexpensively reproduced to correct and standard 
dimensions. 

In order to record the flow over a V-notch on a chart 
having uniform graduations, however, it is necessary to use 
some form of rectifying mechanism. 

At first thought it might seem a simple matter to attach 
acam directly to the float stem so that it would push the 
pen sidewise the correct distance as the float rose. Due to 
the fact, however, that the flow over a V-notch increases as 
the 5/2 power of the head, it will be seen that such a cam 
would become very steep at the high flow end and there 
would be a tendency for it to bind. In former recorders this 
difficulty was overcome by various expedients, as by wind- 
ing the cam in a long helix around a cylinder and multiply- 
ing the motion by means of a rack and pinion, or by laying 
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the cam out in a spiral on a large disk and multiplying the 
motion by means of a cable and drum. 

In the new Cochrane V-notch Recorder, shown herewith, 
a remarkably simple and effective solution has been found. 
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OUTSIDE 
ZERO POmTER 


By means of an outside zero pointer level with the apex of the 
notch, it is possible to adjust the V-notch recorder to zero at any 
time, even when the apparatus is filled with hot water and steam 


The cam is hung from pivot bearings and oscillates in a ver- 
tical plane, while a roller carried by the float stem and mov- 
ing up and down in a straight line bears against the edge of 
the cam, approaching the axis or 
center of oscillation of the latter at 
the higher flows. With this disposi- 
tion of the parts, it is easy to get the 
required transformation of motion 
with a cam of comparatively simple 
form, for as the roller approaches the 
center of the oscillation its effect in 


Integrator driving arm 





| 
Hardened steel] shaft supported on | 
stainless stee] ball bearings. Cam —{————_______ + 
mounted on one end, pen arm, | 
pointer link and integrator link 
on other end 


Pointer __| 
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Adjusting screw for position of car- 


riage in relation to cam S ( 
Carriage travels vertically between 
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Roller on carriage engaging cam 

















moving the cam angularly is increased 
ees just what is required to accommodate 
setae ig the 5/2 power law. A slight biasing 
weight on the cam keeps the latter 

always in contact with the roller. 
Twospring, heavy-duty clockdrives The pen arm is attached directly to 
eaten cad the cam spindle; while the visible 
pointer is mounted on a_ separate 
spindle connected to the cam by a link 
Chart knob motion. The operation of the integra- 
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mum point 
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Diagram of essential working parts 





Pedestal base, permits facing meter 
in any direction. also leveling. Only 
2 bolts and 2 jack screws required. 


tor is controlled by motion received 
aires through a pair of toothed. sectors. 
The positive, direct drive from the 
Heavy steel case, ‘vin. plate glass float to the recorder pen eliminates 
ee ee ae the slack or back-lash found in rack 
and pinion or table transmission and 
rapid up and down movements of the 
float cannot put the instrument out 
of order. 

The integrator is of the clock driven 
type and imposes no restraint upon the 
flow measuring parts. The gear train 
consists of spur gears, each pair hav- 
ing a ratio of 10 to 1. There is only 
one tooth on the pinion and ten teeth 
on the gear. This one tooth engages 
for only a part of a revolution, the 
gear being held stationary during the 
remainder of the pinion revolution as 
the remainder of the pinion has 
no teeth, but is circular and 
bears between two adjacent teeth 
of the gear. The result is that 
two adjacent teeth of the gear, 
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except the first or highest-speed gear, advances always a 
whole number at a time. Except for the first dial, there is, 
in other words, no gradual, continuous movement of the 
figures, as would be the case were an ordinary gear train 
used. 

Now, the first, or highest-speed gear is advanced by vary- 
ing small increments which are proportional to the momen- 
tary rate of flow. To secure this result, a rod attached to 
a crank rotated by the clock operates a clutch which en- 
gages with the milled edge of a disk mounted on the spindle 
of the first counter train pinion. Each stroke of the clock 
pulls the clutch back to the starting point, where it engages 


rit 


eee 
ted ’ 





Cochrane Type E, V-Notch Recorder 


with the milled disk, and then pushes it forward until the 
clutch is thrown out of engagement by a cam. The position 
of this cam is determined by the position of the main cam, 
and therefore by the rate of flow, the transmission of motion 
from one cam to the other being made by a pair of toothed 
sectors. It will be seen that the counting train is thus ad- 
vanced for each interval of time by an amount proportional 
to the instantaneous rate of flow and that the result for a 
longer period of time is totalized or integrated flow. 

Only one clock is required and this may be either of a 
powerful double-spring type or an electric clock may be 
used where alternating current of controlled frequency is 
available. 


Discharge Coefficients for V-Notch Weirs 


The triangular or V-notch weir has the advantage that the 
head to be measured at small flows is relatively large and 
that the cross-section of discharge for any given angle at the 
apex is similar at all heads. For the theoretical equation 


James Thompson, who experimented upon V-notch weirs at 
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Belfast in 1858, chose a mean value of c of .305 for a 
right-angle notch, q being measured in cu. ft. per minute, 
and h in inches. James Barr, who made several hundred 
experiments, gave the values shown in the accompanying 
table for the discharge through a 90° narrow-edge, smooth 
brass notch with a practically unlimited approach channel. 











BARR’S RESULTS FOR THE FLOW OF WATER 
THROUGH A 90° V-NOTCH WITH 
UNLIMITED APPROACH 
Head in| Value of | Bey Pal ‘on in 

~ ° ubic ee alions 
Inches Coefficient C | per Minute (Imperial) 
2 0.3104 | 1.755 | 10.94 
2% | 0.3084 3.045 18.97 
3 | 0.3068 | 4.782 29.79 
38% =| 0.3057 7.002 43.63 
4 0.3047 9.750 60.74 
4% | 0.3038 13.05 81.29 
5 0.3032 16.95 105.6 
5% | 0.3026 21.46 133.7 
6 | 0.3021 26.63 166.0 
6% | 0.3017 32.49 202.4 
7 0.3013 39.05 243.0 
™% | 0.3009 46.34 288.7 
. 0.3006 54.06 338.9 
8% | 0.3003 62.92 392.0 
9 0.3000 72.90 454.2 
9% | 0.2998 83.33 519.2 
10 | 0.2995 94.70 590.0 














These results, which Barr believes to give the true dis- 
charge within 1/3 of 1 per cent, are well represented by the 
formula 


q=.31358 H2.48 


Tests on a notch cut in a steel plate beveled to 1/8 inch, 
made under the direction of H. W. King, gave the following: 

These values are about 2 per cent higher than Barr’s, 
which King explains as being due to the roughness of the 
steel notch plate. They can be represented quite accurately 
by the formula 


q= 2.52 H2.47 


in which Q is in cubic feet per second and H in feet. 

The flume was 8.05 feet wide and about 5 feet feet deep, 
and the apex of the weir was 2.0 feet above the bottom of 
the tank. The head was measured with a hook gauge in a 
pail attached by a hose to the side of the flume about 6 feet 
upstream from the weir. The discharge was weighed. 

Doebler and Rayfield, who made tests on a 28° 4-foot 
notch with heads up to 3 feet, report the formula 


Q=0.6405 H2.445 


V. M. Cone, who experimented on a 120° notch with heads 
up to 1.35 foot, obtained Q=4.40 H 2.487, while with a 60° 
notch he obtained Q = 1.446 H 2.470, 

To obtain the coefficient for a notch of a different angle, 
modify the coefficient which has been determined by experi- 
ment for a notch of nearly the same angle in the ratio of 
the tangents of the halves of the respective angles. 

In order that the flow may be independent of the channel 
width, the latter, as shown by Barr, should be at least eight 
times the head on a 90° notch, while the depth of the chan- 
nel below the apex should be about three times the head 
with a 3-inch head, and four times the head with a 4-inch 
head. 

M. P. Snow and Company, Chicago, accountants and tax 
consultants, have found it necessary owing to an increase in 
business to move into larger quarters. This company is 
now occupying the entire eighteenth floor of the Wrigley 
Building, 400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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Advantages of Tracyfiers in Boiler 
and Turbine Operation 


HE detrimental effects of wet steam on engines, turbines, 

and steam-using apparatus are well known, and the 
erosive effects and damage caused by the continuous wash- 
ing away of cylinder lubricants, constant cutting of cylinders, 
piston rings, valves and turbine blades, due to wet steam 
are all too common to require much comment. 

Conversely, the advantage of being assured at all times 
that the steam from the boiler drums will be absolutely dry, 
is fully understood and agreed to by all progressive en- 
gineers. This applies to not only those plants using satur- 
ated steam, but just as fully to those plants equipped with 
superheaters. In these latter cases, with moisture present 
in the steam to the superheaters, the true function of a su- 
perheater is partially done away with, and they act as a 
combination of boiler heating surface and superheater. Since 
one per cent water in the steam to the superheater causes a 
reduction of approximately sixteen degrees temperature (at 
ordinary pressures), it is easily seen that wet steam to the 
superheater is too costly to countenance without serious con- 
sideration. Increasing the superheat ten to twelve degrees 
means one per cent reduction in turbine steam consumption; 
therefore, the thermal loss resulting from low superheat is 
serious and runs up into many hundreds of dollars very 
quickly. 

The Tracyfier, manufactured by the Andrews-Bradshaw 
Co. Division of Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., is de- 
signed to remove all moisture from the steam before the 
steam leaves the boiler drum; i. e., at its source. It is a re- 
markably efficient mechanical “scrubber” (without moving 
parts) placed inside the boiler drum, suspended from the 
top by brackets and connected directly to the underside of the 
steam nozzle, taking the place of the old fashioned, so- 
called “dry-pipe.” The steam from the boiler passes through 
the Tracyfier before reaching the steam outlet nozzle on its 
way to the steam header, or to the superheater, as the case 
may be. 

It has been found that in order to get perfect separation 
of a liquid from its gas, it is necessary to separate at low 
velocities, which is the reason for the success of the Tracy- 
fier, based upon this principle. The low velocity steam en- 
tering the Tracyfier, which consists of a box-like section 
containing vertical, gutter-like baffles on both sides, in sub- 
jected to a scouring action and deposits its water and any 
impurities in the gutter-type baffles. These impurities are 
carried down by the water into a chamber entirely separated 
from the cleaned steam. This chamber is connected to a trap 
outside the boiler, and discharges all water and impurities 
to the sewer. 


Survey Shows Big Savings in Turbine Cleaning and Reblading 


The following is a report of a survey made by A. C. Niel- 
sen Company, engineers, Chicago, in collaboration with and 
approved by J. F. Rhoades, chief engineer of the Mead Pulp 
& Paper Company, Chillicothe, Ohio: 

Tracyfiers supplied by Andrews-Bradshaw Company of 
Pitsburgh have been giving satisfactory results at the plant 
of the Mead Pulp & Paper Company since 1923. The first 
Tracyfiers equipment, a single unit regarded as a trial instal- 
lation, served for about three years and made a performance 
record which fully justified the further use of Tracyfiers 
when three 1,057 hp. pulverized coal-fired boilers were in- 
stalled in 1926. 

Plant Equipment—Tte boilers generate steam at 150 
pounds gauge pressure and, with all three units in continu- 
ous service, deliver an average of about 150,000 pounds of 
steam per hour. The superheat is about 50 deg. Fahr., and 
two-thirds of the totai stream is used for power generation 
in turbines rated at 3,000, 2,000 and 750 kva. respectively. 
The two larger turbines are of the bleeder type and the 
third is operated straight condensing. The combined power 
and process steam load frequently reaches 200 per cent of 
the total boiler rating. 

Make-up water totaling about 22,500 pounds per hour 
(15%) is supplied from a hot-process softener at zero hard- 
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ness but with about 22 grains of soluble salts per gallon. 

Boiler Performance—The new boilers’could deliver steam 
at least 98.5 per cent dry under most conditions without 
Tracyfiers, and the superheaters now in use are capable of 
adding the required 50 degrees of superheat to steam of this 
quality. The underlying consideration in the installation of 
Tracyfiers was therefore not to improve superheat, as is fre- 
quently the case, but rather to furnish a constant and al- 
most uniform blow-down which would hold boiler concentra- 
tion at a practical level. The Tracyfiers were therefore in- 
stalled with drains leading out through the steam drums and 
into the sewer and the effect is not only to avoid deposition 
of solids in superheater and turbine passages but to prevent 
the ultimate return of a large part of this solid matter to 
the boilers via the condensate from turbines and processing 
equipment. 

Tracyfier Performance and Results Obtained—The ability 
of the Tracyfiers to deliver 100 per cent dry ‘steam has been 
fully demonstrated and the good effects of eliminating solids 
from the steam have been shown to be far-reaching and of 
material economic value. A complete evaluation of the sev- 
eral benefits cannot be made because the installation of the 
Tracyfiers was coincident with the installation of the new 
boiler battery. Several important points can, however, be 
considered in detail on the basis of actual operating experi- 
ence. 

An examination of turbine blading after one year of opera- 
tion with Tracyfiers shows no visible evidences of blade 
erosion by solids entrained in the steam. It is impossible to 
state with certainty that reblading will be entirely elimi- 
nated but it appears conservative to expect that the interval 
between renewals of first-stage blading will be at least two 
years longer now than formerly. With five years as the 
average interval formerly, and with the job costing about 
$1,500.00, it appears that the average annual reblading cost 
will be cut from $300.00 to $214.29. 

Other and larger gains are also being made. The annual 
cleaning of all three turbines has now been abandoned. The 
job formerly cost about $500.00 per year because it was 
necessary to do the work with a minimum loss of time, em- 
ploying a large crew of men and paying overtime rates. The 
blade inspection, mentioned above, showed this cleaning to be 
wholly unnecessary now and the $500.00 charge is thus cred- 
itable entirely to the use of Tracyfiers. 

The superheaters appear to have benefited just as the 
turbines did as a result of having to handle only clean, dry 
steam. A recent inspection showed the superheater tubes 
to be in excellent condition, and it has been estimated that 
about 130 man-hours of labor can now be saved on the three- 
boiler battery. This will amount to $60.00 per year. 

Increased average efficiency of the turbines is the last 
and one of the most important advantages to be considered 
in this report. Test data are not available on this particular 
installation but the effects of solid deposition in changing 
blade curvature and increasing turbine water rates are too 
well known to need further discussion. An increase of at 
least 2 per cent is believed to have occurred in the turbine 
water rates in the one-year interval between the cleanings 
formerly required, and the average rate of the turbines can 
safely be assumed to have been 1 per cent above normal. 
With steam for which the coal cost alone is about $.155 per 
thousand pounds used at the rate of 100,000 pounds per 
hour for 8,760 hours per year the probable saving in steam 
cost would be about $1,350.00 per year. 


Tracyfier Costs and Savings Effected—The following tabu- 
lation sums up the several economic gains due to the use of 
Tracyfiers and shows a gross annual saving totaling $2,003.51. 

Against this saving there is a charge of $476.88 per year 
to cover the depreciation and average interest on the invest- 
ment in three Tracyfiers and the repair and maintenance 
costs on them. The fixed charges are figured on the basis 
of a 10-year life, with interest at 6 per cent. Repairs are 
negligible except for an occasional baffle replacement and will 
be covered amply by the 1 per cent allowance shown. Clean- 
ing is done annually, at a cost of $10.00 per unit for 20 man- 
hours of labor, or, for the entire battery, at a cost of $30.00 


per year. 
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and better bearings 


A striking example of the type of equipment 
up-to-date manufacturers are supplying you 
today is evidenced by the employment of 
better bearings—Hyatts. 


Hyatt Roller Bearings, by their very design, 
are maintenance savers, power savers, time 
savers, and are assurance of longer life to the 
equipment in which they are applied. 


In modern, oil tight housings, Hyatts do 
their work of conservation with no attention 





For your transmission equip- 


ment use Hyatt Line Shaft other than an occasional lubrication. 


Roller Bearings and save 15% 


of your power bill. Youcan = NAQOst prominent manufacturers of the 


change over your present 


plain bearings easily, became equipment you use are ready to furnish with 


quick installation. 


Hyatt Roller Bearings. To enjoy the many 
advantages of care-free operation specify 
Hyatts on your next order. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Newark Detroit Chicago Pittsburgh Oakland 
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The difference between the above totals—$1,526.63—is 
creditable as the net anual saving effected by the use of three 
Tracyfiers. This is equivalent to a net return of 49 per cent 
on the total initial investment and it must be remembered 
that improvements in boiler operation have not been consid- 
ered at all. The engineering department considers that the 
provision for constant blow-off and the assurance that steam 
will enter the superheaters dry is in itself such a valuable fea- 
ture that the cost of the Tracyfiers can be regarded as a jus- 
tified insurance charge on efficient operation of the boiler 
plant. 

MEAD PULP & PAPER COMPANY 
Savings Effected by Andrews-Bradshaw 
Tracyfiers on Three 1,057 Hp. Boilers 
Gross Per Year 
Turbine reblading: (Assuming 2-yr. 
Formerly — $1,500 + 5-year interval 
Now — $1,500 ~ 7-year interval 


increased life) 
“Serer sy $300.00 
214.29 


rn CR. . étatusonwoundhéegnesabebetas $ 85.71 
Turbine cleaning: 
None now: Formerly $500 per year for 3 units.. 
Superheater cleaning: 
None now: Formerly 40 hr. labor on each 
3 units @ $.50 per hour 
Steam, due to 1% gain in average water rate— 
1% x 100,000 Ib. steam/hr. x 8,760 hr./year 
@ $.155 M Ib. (Coal cost only) 


500.00 


60.00 


sbee@enbea asec ce $2,003.51 


Total gross annual saving 


Less Fixed Charges and 
Upkeep on Tracyfiers 
Depreciation — $3,125 
Average interest @ 6%— 
11/10 x $3,125 x .04/2 
Repairs — 1% allowance 
Maintenance— 
Cleaning — 20 man-hr. x 3 units @ $.50/hr..... 


+ 10-year life 


Total 476.88 


Net Annual Saving 
Difference above 
Net annual return on 


$1,526.63 


investment............ 19% 
Summary 


Trial installation of Tracyfier proved successful on one 
boiler used from 1923 to 1926 and led to further installation 
of Tracyfiers when three 1,057 hp. boilers were installed. 

Object was to hold boiler concentration uniform by divert- 
ing solid-bearing moisture from steam and discharging out- 
side of drums to sewer. Year of operation demonstrates 
success, although boilers are under more than normal load 
the year around and frequently steam at 200 per cent of 
normal rating. 

Benefits of Tracyfiers seen as: 

Increased interval between turbine rebladings, 

$85.71 per year 

Elimination of annual turbine cleaning, saving $500.00 per 

year 

Elimination of superheater cleaning, saving $60.00 per 

year 

Decrease of average turbine water rate by 1 per cent, sav- 

ing $1,357.80 per year. 

Gross annual saving totals $2,003.51 subject to deduction of 
only $476.88 in fixed and maintenance costs, leaving $1,526.63 
as a net annual saving to pay 49 per cent net return on invest- 
ment in Tracyfiers. 

Pe He 8 eae A aa te 

Harris J. Behr, formerly associated with the Mechanical 
Rubber Co. of Cleveland, has joined the sales organization of 
the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., as special field rep- 
resentative. Mr. Behr has had a wide experience in the 
rubber industry, having been associated for twelve years 
with the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. of Akron, Ohio, and for 
the past seven years in the organization of the U. S. Rubber 
Co. operating through the Mechanical Rubber Division at 
Cleveland. 


saving 





The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio, has ap- 
pointed Stanley M. Mercier manager of its Boston office. 
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Co-operating With States In Stream Improvement 


Through the activities of its engineer, C. M. Baker, the 
American Paper and Pulp Association has developed co- 
operative programs with the officials in a number of States 
in regard to the improvement of streams with reference to 
pollution. This is consistent with the policies adopted by 
the association’s committee on Waste Utilization and Stream 
Improvement, and has constituted one of Mr. Baker’s major 
activities during the past year. This work has been a most 
important factor in harmonizing the attitude between the 
various factions, such as the Izaak Walton League and other 
sportsmen’s organizations, State officials, and industry, and 
thus heading off the tendency that has prevailed in many 
sections for the development of radical legislation and 
policies. 

Illustrative of this work is the recent development in 
Virginia. During the past twenty-two years, legislation to 
prohibit stream pollution has been sponsored in every Vir- 
ginia legislature by wild life and sportsmen’s organizations. 
Such legislation, however, has always been opposed by in- 
dustry and failed to pass. This has created antagonism be- 
tween the various interests. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Baker, State authorities called a 
conference of representatives of industry, the Izaak Walton 
League, State officials, and municipalities. At this confer- 
ence the problem of stream pollution and its relation to in- 
dustry was discussed. A committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of representation from the Izaak Walton League, the 
Virginia League of Municipalities, officials from three State 
departments interested in the problem, and four representa- 
tives of industry appointed by the Virginia Chamber of Com- 
merce. J. P. Hummel, of Hummel-Ross Fibre Corporation, 
is the representative of the paper mill group, while others 
represent various branches of industry. This committee has 
raised a fund of $7,500 to initiate the work prior to the meet- 
ing of the next legislature in 1930. Of this fund $5,000 was 
contributed by the various industries, and $2,500 was appro- 
priated from the State Conservation Fund. At a recent 
meeting of the committee Mr. Baker assisted in organizing a 
definite program of investigation and research. 

Although many States have legislation regarding stream 
pollution, such legislation is generally prohibitory rather than 
regulatory in its nature. The development of co-operative 
programs in these States has therefore been important, and 
has been definitely brought about in the States of Minnesota, 
Indiana, and Connecticut. Developments are also now in 
progress in West Virginia and New York State. Although 
co-operative programs had previously been initiated in the 
States of Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland, much has been done to continue and perfect the 
activities in these States. 


oi 
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Pulpwood Prices and Transportation Costs 


Reports of the paper industry to the Woodlands Section of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association indicate that the 
downward trend of pulpwood prices, reported in the second 
quarter, is still under way. In practically every instance, the 
average prices for the third quarter are under those reported 
in the second quarter. 

Mill Prices—The f. o. b. mill prices for peeled spruce pulp- 
wood in Main averaged $17.86 per cord in the third quarter, 
and in New York $18.53 per cord. Rough spruce averaged 
$13.90 in Maine, $14.54 in Michigan, and $15.40 in Wisconsin. 
Rough and peeled spruce in Minnesota averaged $12.15 and 
$17.99 per cord, respectively. These prices are from a few 
cents to a dollar under the prices reported during the second 
quarter of the year. 

In the Lake States, the price of hemlock pulpwood shows 
little change between the two quarters, and tamarack and 
jack pine prices varied only slightly. Southern pine in the 
South Atlantic region and in Louisiana and Texas also varied 
but little from the prices reported for the second quarter. 
The Woodlands Section quarterly summary of the pulpwood 
situation is based upon the reports from 90 mills in the 
United States. 

Transportation Costs—A recent study conducted by the 
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As Appleton Felts and Jackets have 
helped other mills solve their felt prob- 
lems, perhaps there is a solution to your 
felt problems with Appleton Felts and 
Jackets. 

On the threshold of the 38th year in 
making felts and jackets, the Appleton 
trademark on the above tag (a repro- 
duction of the tag attached to every 
felt) is the symbol of quality and 
service—and two outstanding 
reasons for the wide acceptance 
of Appleton Felts. 

Behind this trademark are the 
cumulative experience of the past 
37 years, a plant that actually con- 
trols its product by checking and rechecking all quality and service. 
details of manufacture, an organization accustomed Submit your felt problems to us. We'll gladly 
to making only quality products, and the reputation work with you to overcome any difficulties you may 
for making felts that are today the standard for now have. 


APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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Woodlands Section indicates that the cost of transporting 
pulpwood from the forest to the mill makes up about one- 
quarter of the total f. o. b. mill cost of wood. The average 
transportation cost for all pulpwood in the United States 
amounts to $3.25 a cord. The regional costs vary from an 
average of about $2 a cord in the South and West to $8.50 
and $8 a cord in New York and Pennsylvania. In Maine and 
the Lake States, costs average around $3.50 a cord. 

The regional variation in average costs are responsible to 
a large extent for the variation in the prices of pulpwood. 
In the regions which have ample pulpwood supplies, long 
distance shipment of pulpwood is unnecessary and costs may 
be low. In the older pulpwood regions, however, local pulp- 
wood depletion has necessitated long pulpwood hauls with 
the result that costs have increased constantly. 

The present high average transportation expenses in the 
older producing regions indicate the rapidity with which 
costs increase. In 1900, most mills in these regions used 
locally grown wood. In a period of three decades, prices 
have advanced from the level based upon local wood, similar 
to that which exists in the South and West today, to a higher 
level which is about three times the cost of local wood. 

The necessity for shipping pulpwood increasingly long dis- 
tances can be obviated only by continual use of forest land, 
which means forestry. If nearby forest lands are kept in 
continuous production, the savings in transportation will off- 
set in a large way the costs of forestry. But if forest lands 
are not used for successive pulpwood crops, a rapid increase 
in transportation costs is inevitable. 


<< 
> 


Paper Salesmen and Their Function 


There have been several interesting meetings of the New 
York Division of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper 
Industry during the past few months. The meetings are 
held weekly in the rooms of the Canadian Club, Hotel Bel- 
mont, New York, on Mondays, beginning with a luncheon at 
12:30 P. M. At the last meeting in October, the work of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation was described by Prof. 
R. F. Reed, of Chicago, who gave the members of the division 
some useful information on the subject of lithographic paper 
and particularly offset paper, which he said was best made 
from slack-beaten and hard-sized stock. 


Functions of the Sales Department 


At the meeting on Monday, November 7, C. R. McMillen, 
president of the Union Bag and Paper Corporation, was the 
principal speaker. His subject was “The Functions of a 
Sales Department,” and he began by remarking that at 
present the paper industry was in a state of-economic un- 
balance, having been undergoing a change of life since the 
war. 

The primary function of a sales department being to sell 
merchandise, the problem before the salesman was to con- 
vince intending purchasers that the product of his firm was 
of greater value than any similar product. To do this it was 
necessary for the salesman to have a good knowledge of 
manufacturing costs, not the economic value of mere cost of 
materials, or of ultimate article, but the delivered cost of 
the product. 

The Need of the Day—Mr. McMillen paid a tribute to the 
selling forces of paper manufacturing firms as being pro- 
gressive and energetic and better equipped with a knowledge 
of trade conditions than the men in charge of manufactur- 
ing departments. The crying need of the day was a good 
statistical department ‘to make true prices available. A 
salesman who was not equipped with information concerning 
market tendencies and the drift of prices was handicapped in 
his work, so he thought it was time for the salesman “to 
rise up in arms and insist on getting something to steer 
their boat by.” There was need, too, of better co-ordination 
between the manufacturing department and the sales depart- 
ment. While it was the function of the manufacturing 
department to produce paper, the sales department should be 
depended upon to tell the manufacturing department what 
should be made, not only as regards quality and quantity, 
but the particular kind of product. In this respect it should 
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not be the manager of manufacturing who should control pro- 
duction but the salesmanager. 

Says Sales Department Should Control Production—Mr. 
McMillen spoke without notes in interesting, breezy fashion 


that appealed strongly to his audience. A point made by 
him was that when a ton of paper is made it should be deeded 
to the sales department. The men in the sales department 
are supposed to be merchants and no prideful sales depart- 
ment likes to see goods stored away for an indefinite period, 
nor does the sales department like to see the wrong goods 
made. Far-reaching economies would be effected by giving 
the sales department greater control over production. The 
purchasing department would be governed in buying supplies 
by the market outlook as shown by the orders turned in by 
salesmen. 


Fixed and Working Capital—In the paper industry the in- 
vested capital per ton of product was very large and re- 
quired considerable working capital. It may be of interest 
to note in connection with this statement by Mr. McMillen 
that while the paper industry by government reports rep- 
resents a capital of about $1,000,000,000, the annual value of 
products amounts to about $1,100,000,000. 

Mr. McMillen said the paper industry was at the threshold 
of a new era of expansion and new conditions which would 
make it bigger and better than ever. 


A Pertinent Story 


L. M. Alexander, president of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company, Port Edwards, Wis., was a guest of the New York 
Division and spoke encouragingly of the outlook. He told 
a humorous story to point his remarks concerning the wis- 
dom of not taking gossip concerning conditions too seriously. 
Bill Nye was traveling from New York to Philadelphia one 
day and fell asleep en route. He was awakened by one of 
the porters who told him that his snoring had disturbed the 
other passengers. “Did you hear me snoring?” asked Nye. 
“Yes,” said the porter. “Well, you must not believe all you 
hear,” said Nye. 


The Best Way to Pay a Salesman 


D. O. Merchant presided in the absence of Mr. Knode, 
chairman of the division, and started the discussion by ask- 
ing Mr. McMillen what was the best way to pay a salesman 
in order to stimulate business—salary, plus percentage of 
sales, or what? Mr. McMillen said that his firm paid salaries 
and if their salesmen exceeded expectations as to gross busi- 
ness and net profits they were given a bonus at the end of 
the year. 

W. E. Perry asked if Mr. McMillen’s salesmen were posted 
on costs of production and Mr. McMillen answered promptly 
in the affirmative—“absolutely,” said he. The salesmen of 
the Union Bag & Paper Corporation were given a free hand 
as to pricing goods and if they sold too low they last their 
bonus. 

R. S. Kellogg closed the discussion by instancing a case 
where the salesman of a paper mill was supplied with cost 
figures pertaining to manufacturing prices and also a sheet 
giving the prices at which the paper should be sold to 
provide a 10 per cent profit. 

Before adjourning a standing vote of thanks was passed 
to President McMillen for his informing and entertaining 
address. 


_ 
_ 


Three new buildings with a floor area of 15,000 square 
feet have been added to the plant of the Cameron Machine 
Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturers of Cameron 
slitting and roll-winding machines, at a cost of over $100,000. 
This expansion is planned to take care of increased pro- 
duction, and also in anticipation of a steadily mounting 
volume of sales. 











_ 


Frederick Kent Copeland, president of the Sullivan 
Machinery Company, Chicago, since 1892, passed away No- 
vember 10 at Claremont; N. H. Mr. Copeland devoted the 
greater part of his business lifetime to the leadership of 
the company and its allied industries, and was widely known 
and respected in industrial circles, 
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Enrramvent of valuable products 
is always a source of heavy loss to the man- 
ufacturer. The Swenson Forced Circulation 
Evaporator eliminates this loss from a 
practical stand point—even in evaporating foaming and viscous 
liquors which give the most trouble in the natural circulation evaporator. 


This boiling liquor is discharged from the tubes at a high velocity against a par- 
abolic deflector. The vapors are discharged through a curtain of liquor whose 
motion is rapidly downward. This prevents entrainment in the ordinary sense 
and beats down any foam that may be formed in the body. We have studied the 
entrainment problem in our semi-plant scale evaporator and in large commercial 
operating evaporators. 


Send today for special Bulletin No. S-128 
on Forced Circulation Evaporation. 


SWENSON EVAPORATOR COMPANY 


(Subsidiary of Whiting Corp.) 15669 Lathrop Ave., Harvey. Ill. (Chicago Suburb) 
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; Practical Helps for the Mill Man 

















Rag Catcher Located in Floor 


HE removal of strings, rags, and undesirable material 
from stock that had been prepared in the beaters for 
formation into paperboard, prior to passing the stock through 
the jordans has been given much consideration by one mill 


BEATER TUB 









RAG a 








STOCK CHEST 











that found it desirable to locate a sieve-like vat in the beater 
room floor in such a manner that all stock discharged from 
the beaters passes through the vat before entering the stock 
chest. The vat was made 8 to 12-inches deep and approxi- 
mately 8 feet square. The bottom of the device was covered 
with one-mesh wire cloth. In dumping a beater, all stock is 
discharged into the vat where much of the undesirable ma- 
terial is retained by the wire mesh bottom, while the unre- 
jected material flows through the wire mesh bottom of the 
vat into a stok chest. The rejected material is then raked 
from the wire cloth bottom as occasion demands. 


Foreign Objects Kept Out of Conduits 


N THE August 1928 issue of Industrial Engineering was 
described a method of keeping foreign objects out of 

an electrical conduit. The method was described by Chas. 
A. Peterson and developed from an opportunity to remodel 
the electrical installation of a plant in which much of 
the equipment was old but in fair condition. A number of 
feeders were found to have been brought to the switch- 
board in conduit, the conduit having been placed in the con- 
crete floor when the 
building was erected; 
but instead of using a 
type A or B condulet at 
the end of each conduit 
run, only a bushing had 
been used. The nature 
of the installation made 
it inadvisable to replace 
the bushings with con- 
dulets. It was decided 
to close up the tops of 
the conduits to keep out 
foreign substances. Or- 
dinary cotton waste was 
rammed around the 
wires, about 10 inches 
below the bushing, mak- 
ing the wad of waste 
about 4 inches thick. The space above the wad of waste 
was then filled with Plaster of Paris with the plaster fin- 
ished off as shown in the illustration. After the plaster 








had set, two coats of black insulating varnish were applied 
to the Plaster of Paris cap. Should it ever become necessary 
to withdraw the wires from the conduit, the plaster can 
be easily chipped away and the waste plug removed. In 
the meantime, however, the appearance of the electrical in- 
stallation has been much improved and foreign objects are 
at the same time kept out of the conduits. © 


Simple Paste Pot 


ACHINE operators in a plant manufacturing book paper 
were interested in a paste pot to hold the paste for 
splicing the breaks in the sheet at the dry end of the machine. 
A pot that would not break and one that could not be 
easily tipped over was desired. Therefore, a small copper 
measure and a copper saucer with a rim somewhat larger in 
diameter than the bottom diameter of the measure were ob- 
tained. The saucer was soldered to the measure bottom. This 
simple device cannot be easily tipped over, and is not easily 
broken. The saucer also acts as a drip catcher for the paste. 


An Improvised Belt Drive 


METHOD of substituting a belt drive for a silent chain 
drive in case of emergency was described by G. I. William- 
A silent chain 
damaged, 


son in the October 2, 1928 issue of Power. 
drive on an important machine was 
no spare chain was in stock. The 
machine had to be kept in operation 
and some means of driving it had 
to be devised. The maintenance 
man suggested wrapping each 
sprocket of the drive with a piece 
of the chain taken from the un- 
damaged section as shown in the 
illustration. This change was made 
quickly and the machine was back 
in operation in only a short time. 
Although the output of the ma- 
chine was somewhat reduced 
through the use of the improvised 
drive, the drive was operated until 
a new chain was obtained. 


and 
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Joint Educational Committee Making Survey 


Splendid results have been reported by the progressive 
pulp and paper mills throughout the country, which have 
been utilizing a program of vocational education to develop 
and increase the ability and efficiency of their workers. 

This program has proved of such paramount value to 
the industry, that a special committee has been formed, 
which is fostered by and which has two representatives from 
each of the following organizations—The American Paper 
and Pulp Association, The Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry and The American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association. This committee is known as 
the Joint Educational Committee and has for its purpose 
promotion of this program and the collection of the co- 
ordination of educational data and making suggestions and 
recommendations for the benefit of the average mill by this 
program. 

This committee is now engaged in making a comprehensive 
survey of the educational work being done in the pulp and 
paper mills and in that connection a questionnaire is being 
sent to all mills in the country requesting information and 
suggestions. It is urged that all mills will return their 
questionnaires promptly to J. Norman Spawn, chairman 
Joint Educational Committee, P. O. Box 505, Canton, North 


Carolina. 
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That’s all the operation effort required 
to control stock density with the De- 
Zurik Stock Consistency Regulator. It 
not only indicates the stock density, but 
automatically and instantly regulates it 
so that all stock is the weight required 
for a particular run. Water is added in- 
stantly if the stock being furnished is not 
the correct density. 


The DeZurik Stock Consistency Regu- 
lator operates instantaneousl y—without 
power of any kind. The exclusive pat- 
ented features of design and construc- 
tion make possible this instant operation. 


This is a stock consistency regulator 
that warrants your careful investigation 
now. Let us send you complete infor- 


mation. 
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The DeZurik Stock Consistency Regula- 
tor has its own constant water head con- 
trol—a decided advantage over all other 
types of regulators. Varying water 
pressures in a mill make no difference 
in its operation. 


—and the exclusive features of the De- 
Zurik Stock Consistency Regulator are 
patented—U. S. Patent No. 1,669,412. 


VALLEY IRON WORKS CO. 





Machinery for Pi 


rand Pulp Mills 


APPLETON WISCONSIN 


New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 
Western Manufacturing & Sales Division: Smith & Valley Iron Works Company 
Portland, Oregon 
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70th Congress, for a short session ending March 4th 

next, the legislative program will be taken up where 
it was abruptly left off through adjournment last May. 
Among the many bills up again for consideration we find S. 
1266, a bill introduced by Senator Shortridge, and passed by 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, now on the 
Senate docket for action, which provides a federal agency 
for the collection and interpretation of statistics on industrial 
accidents. It is estimated that more than 2,500,000 industrial 
accidents occur each year, resulting in permanent injury to 
more than 100,000 persons, and costing industry $200,- 
000,000 a year in payments to workmen or dependents, 
There is no federal agency now handling statistics along this 
line, which would be most valuable to industry. 

Another bill on the Senate calendar is S. 4518, introduced 
by Senator Ransdell, to create an Institute of Health, to 
promote the health of human beings, improve their earn- 
ing capacity, reduce their living expenses, to increase their 
happiness and prolong their lives, and seeking to prevent 
disease which incapacitates many workers. 

The short session-will be faced with the usual annual supply 
and appropriation bills, and much legislation which ought to 
be enacted will probably not pass. Some senators are, there- 
fore, urging an extra session. With the Christmas recess 
breaking in, much constructive legislation will not even come 
up until after the New Year. 


World Standards for Commodities—World trade co- 
operation, which is already taking expression through stand- 
ardization, is making international commercial good will one 
of the keynotes of the modern merchandising era, says Dr. 
Julius Klein, director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, and that the movement toward international co- 
eperation in business is not only lessening business costs, 
but also reducing commercial friction and promoting a better 
international understanding. 

Dr. Klein also points out that forecasts of international 
friction as a result of foreign trade competition are ground- 
less and in conflict with modern commercial development, 
which is based on specialization and the elasticity of mar- 
kets rather than on exploitation and commercial combat. 


Standardization Urged—Simplified practice as a part of 
sound and progressive business management is urged on 
American producers, distributors and retailers as a policy to 
be ardently followed in the new year in a decisive effort to 
still further combat the mortality record of business failures, 
according to the Department of Commerce. Contrary to the 
belief that only manufacturers are interested in simplified 
practice, the department points out that a successful program 
is dependent upon the joint action of not only manufacturers 
and distributors, but also retailers and consumers. 


Recent Tax Rulings—With a view to establishing a defi- 
nite and lasting policy covering treatment of depreciation in 
calculation of federal taxes, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has authorized the initiation of*depreciation studies on a 
nation-wide basis in co-operation with representatives of 
national trade associations and others concerned. As a result 
of these studies, it is hoped to evolve a table or yardstick with 
which to scientifically and accurately calculate all depre- 
ciation in various lines of business. For the present, the scope 
of the studies will be confined to physical assets alone, and 
patent rights, good will, leases or other tangible or intangi- 
ble assets will not be considered as of a physical character. 
These studies will make for greater equity and equality 
in the collection of taxes under the various federal acts re- 
lating to taxation, and will greatly simplify the preparation 
of returns and their subsequent audit by the Internal Bureau. 


W ITH the opening gun of the second session of the 


Month até Washington, 
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The U. S. Court of Claims overruled a claim for exemption 
from tax on dues of a member in a manufacturers club, be- 
cause its social activities were found to predominate over its 


activities in promotion of industry (No. E-450). The plain- 
tiff sued to recover back taxes paid as dues on this mem- 
bership in the Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia, con- 
tending as a basis for the suit that the club was organized and 
conducted for its value to industry and commerce rather 
than as a social club, as set out in the club’s charter and the 
state act under which it was organized. The Court of Claims 
found on examining the club’s activities that the social side 
formed a material feature of its year-round operations and 
“that this could not be said to be only incidental to its ac- 
tivities in behalf of industry or commerce”. The court, 
therefore, affirmed the action of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
in assessing and collecting the tax. 

In Crown Willamette Paner Co., vs. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, the U. S. Board of Tax Appeals laid down a 
ruling as to when taxes “accrue” in the states of Oregon and 
Washington (Docket Nos. 11358 and 31010), holding that 
the taxes in each state “accrue” in the year in which they 
are assessed. “Thus a taxpayer who keeps his books on an 
accrual basis may deduct such taxes properly in computing 
net income in the year in which they accrue, notwithstanding 
that the taxes are not payable until the succeeding year”, 
says the Board. 

Recent Customs Decisions—Surface decorated paper, classi- 
fied as embossed or printed at 4% to 5¢ per pound and 17 or 
15 per cent ad valorem under par. 1305, tariff act of 1922, 
was claimed not subject to the ad valorem rates of duty. The 
U. S. Customs Court found that the paper was made on a 
machine with attachments, not embossed or printed, and 
sustained the contention, holding the paper properly dutiable 
at only 4% or 5c per pound under par. 1305. (No. 288315-G, 
Keller Dorian Paper Co.) 

In another case, the merchandise imported was described 
as printed matter or surface-coated paper, and it was classi- 
fied as manufactures of paper under par. 1315. The court 
held it properly dutiable under par. 1305. (No. 262857-G.) 

In still another case, printed matter on surface-coated 
paper was classified at 35 per cent ad valorem under par. 
1313 but claimed dutiable at 7% cent per pound under par. 
1306 as lithographic prints or at 25 per cent under par. 1310 
as printed matter. The court found that it should have been 
classified at 5c per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem under 
par. 1305, and all other claims were overruled. (No. 254923.) 

Paper board or cardboard, cut or shaped for boxes, but not 
susceptible for use as containers in that neither end is closed 
or capable of being closed without the addition of paste, glue 
or other means of fastening. was held nronerlv classifiable 
under the provision in par. 1313 of the act of 1922, according 
to another decision by the U. S. Court of Customs Appeals 
(N. T. D. 43030). 

The Commissioner of Customs has just issued Treasury De- 
cision 43027 directing all collectors of customs to assess duty 
under par. 1304 of the tar ff act of 1922 in bibulous handmade 
paper weighing less than 7 pounds per ream of 187,000 square 
inches. 

Federal Trade Rulings—A second trade practice conference 
of the paper board industry was held by the Federal Trade 
Commission in New York City recently, to consider price dis- 
crimination, transfer of material from mill to fabricating 
department and sales below cost. Following this second con- 
ference all rules adopted by the industry will be considered 
by the Commission for approval. 

The Federal Trade Commisston has had on file a larger 
number of applications for complaint in the fiscal year begin- 
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acts 


the Big Boss 
Should Know 


No chemist should be criticized for his 
inability to analyze NITROSE. It can 
not be done. But he should not condemn 
it as “another coal tar product, too high 
in price.” 

There is no chemical test for NITROSE. 
Only an actual working demonstration 
will prove it to be the LIQUID ARMOR 
that goes down through rust and welds 
itself into bare metal, forming a protec- 
tive film that corrosion can not eat. 
NITROSE can be applied even under 
water; on oily surfaces; on hot plates 
without blistering or cracking—and with 
no more preparation than wire brushing 
the scale. Only one coat is needed. It 
costs less by spreading farther, saving 
labor, lasting longer. 

“Just as good” is an alibi for “not so 
good.” There is no substitute for NI- 
TROSE—the LIQUID ARMOR that 
spreads like paint. 

Write for more facts the Big BOSS 
should know. We will gladly send a 
sample for demonstration test. 


The NITROSE Company 


1500E Peoria Life Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
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ning July 1, 1928, than it has ever had in its history, with a 
total of 579 applications pending. The high mark was reached 
August 31st at 585. 

Interstate Commerce Rulings—In Crown Willamette Paper 
Co. vs. Nelson & Albemarle Rwy. Co., No. 20114, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has ruled that shipments of 
soapstone furnace linings, in carloads, from Schuyler, Va., to 
Camas, Wash., was overcharged for the portions of the move- 
ment from Esmont, Va., to Camas, Wash., and reparation 
awarded. 

In R. P. Andrews Paper Co. vs. Long Island R. R., No. 
19845, the commission found that classification ratings and 
class rates on paper cups, in carloads and less than carloads 
and reparation was awarded. 

Recent Government Publications—Commerce Yearbook, 
1928, Vol. II, has just been issued by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, giving valuable data about foreign 
markets, commerce and trade. 

The U. S. now ranks first among the nations of the world 
as a compiler of statistics and the range of subjects is being 
constantly extended, with every important phase of business 
and social activities covered, according to the annual report 
of the Census Bureau, just issued, showing that nearly three 
million statistical items were published by the Bureau in the 
last fiscal year. 

“Analyzing Retail Selling Time” is the title of Distribu- 
tion Cost Studies No. 2, by the Domestic Commerce Division, 
just released, showing the various costs of selling various 
commodities over the retail counter. 

“Organization and Activities of the Department of Com- 
merce”, edition of Nov. 1, 1928, is now available for free dis- 
tribution at the Department. 

The importance of government aid in the business progress 
of the United States, particularly in foreign and domestic 
trade promotion, is pointed out in the annual report of the 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
just published, showing the comprehensive character of the 
trade promotion activities of the department. 

“The External Trade of New England”, by R. J. McFall of 
the Domestic Commerce Division, is the title of Domestic 
Commerce Series No. 22, now available to interested par- 
ties showing a careful business analysis of the trade move- 
ment into and out of New England. This is the first of the 
kind ever collected or published. It gives an analysis by com- 
modities, and the origin and destination of these commodities, 
with maps and figures. 

“New England Manufactures in the Nation’s Commerce”, 
by Chas. E. Artman of the Domestic Commerce Division is 
the title of Trade Information Bulletin No. 582, just released, 
presenting for the fifth time accurate knowledge of the whole 
manufacturing situation in New England, and affording a 
bird’s-eye-view of manufacturing activity in New England, 
the nature and importance of various types of manufacture, 
with a complete record of changes from 1849 to including 
1925. Paper and Printing is shown as 9.9 per cent of the to- 
tal, textiles ranking 27.2 and metal and related products 
3L9 per cent. 

Bureau of Standards Issues Annual Report—Many scientific 
accomplishments were achieved during the past year by the 
Bureau of Standards, according to the annual report of the 
Director, just made public, and revealing the outstanding po- 
sition of the U. S. in. the world of commerce and science. 
Among other experiments, wall board is now being manu- 
factured from corn stalks. The Bureau issued 134 publica- 
tions during the year. Close co-operation with large industrial 
groups has continued and the growing appreciation of the 
value of this joint research work is reflected by the number 
of research associates now stationed at the Bureau. 

The resolution adopted by the International Committee 
on Weights and Measures, defining the international tem- 
perature scale, is set forth in a new Bureau of Standards 
paper (Research Paper No. 22), just released. 

Biennial Census of Manufactures—The Census Bureau has 
just released its biennial census of manufactures takes in 
1928 covering establishments engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of pulp goods in 1927, and which is available for dis- 

tribution to interested parties. 
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Employment and Pay-Rolls—Employment inereased 1 per 
cent in October while pay-roll totals increased 4 per cent. 
\, ith 1923 as the basis of 100, the following changes are 
shown: 


Employment Pay-roll totals 

1927 1928 1927 1928 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
Paper and printing 104.2 102.1 103.5 113.7 112.5 115.1 
Paper and pulp .... 93.3 90.5 90.5 99.5 96.2 99.2 
Paper boxes ....... 102.9 95.5 100.5 117.6 110.4 118.1 

Postal Notes of Interest—A co-operative study of the U. S. 
postage stamp, to determine its adhering qualities and re- 
sistance to tearing, are now being made by the government 
departments interested, from the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing which buys the paper and prints them through to 
the Post Office Department which distributes and sells them. 

The Postmaster General has just issued a request for 
public co-operation to facilitate the delivery of business mail, 
and urging the use of return cards on all envelopes. Return 
cards not only promptly eliminate so-called undeliverable 
mail matter but also relieve both the sender and the postal 
service of much labor and expense. This will also help mail- 
ers correct their mailing lists. All third-class matter should 
also be a pledge in the return card guaranteeing payment of 
return postage. Attention is also called to the fact that 
postmasters are authorized to furnish mailers on Form 3547, 
for a postage charge of 2 cents, the new address of the ad- 
dressee of undeliverable third and fourth class matter, if a 
forwarding order has been filled. The purpose of this pro- 
vision is also to enable the sender to correct this mailing 
list. 

Aviation—The U. S. definitely “took to the air’’ in the fiscal 
year 1927-28, with a record of outstanding accomplishments 
in all branches of aviation, according to the annual report 
of the Director of Aeronautics, Department of Commerce, 
just issued. Air-transport has now attained a definite place 
in the economic scheme of transportation. 

Air mail service is now being supplied over 24 routes, with 
plans now under way to extend the service to South and 
Central America, according to a statement just issued by the 
Postmaster General, with air service now from Montreal, 
Canada, to Mexico City and Havana, Cuba. 

About 140 companies are at present manufacturing air- 
planes in the United States, or more than those making auto- 
nobiles. 

Labor Legislation on Women—Laws that regulate women’s 
work benefit working women and raise the standards of work- 
ing conditions of their male fellow employees, according to 
a new bulletin just issued by the Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor, entitled “The Effects of Labor Legislation on 
the Emp!ovment Opportunities of Women.” 

Wholesale Prices—A reaction from the recent upward 
trend of wholesale prices is shown for October according to 
statistics released by the Department of Labor, a decrease 
of 2 1-3 per cent over the preceding month. With 1926 as the 

asis of 100, the following changes are shown: 
October Sept. Oct. Purchasing power of 
1927 1928 1928 1926 dollar in Oct. 
Paper and pulp...... 91.6 88.8 89.0 112.4 

Air Mail Not a Hazard—Implications from a source in- 
dicating general propaganda, to the effect that the fire hazard 
in the transportation of mail by air constitutes a serious 
menace to the successful operation of the air mail, were re- 
cently challenged by the Postmaster General, who points out 
that statistics and facts in his office show that the hazard 
from fire to which airmail is subjected is no greater, if as 
great, than that attendant upon shipment of mail by rail or 
steamship. : 

Progress in Making Envelopes—Several definite physical 
properties must be found in paper used for making mailing 
envelopes and a great deal of skill is required in balancing 
these properties in the relation to each other, says the Bureau 
of Standards, where the paper section has devoted consider- 
able time to the determination of the quality of envelopes. 
A complete copy of the report may be had on request. 

Co-operative Ferest Protection—Beginning with 11 states, 
federal co-operation in forest protection has now been ex- 
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tended to 38 states, says the Department of Agriculture. 
Fire losses in recent years have been materially decreased. 
Employment Outlook Good—Winter outlook for employ- 
ment is good, according to reports sent President Coolidge by 
Secretary Davis. These and other encouraging reports from 
the Department of Labor on the employment situation have 
convinced President Coolidge that seasonable unemployment 
the Department of Labor on the employment situation have 


U. S. Products Laboratory—The ranks of the foreign scien- 
tists working on American wood-utilization at the Forest 
Products Laboratory were recently augmented, including 
H. B. Somerset of Melbourne, Australia, who will work as a 
member of the pulp and paper staff for one year before re- 
turning to Australia to take a position in a paper mill operat- 
ing on eucalyptus. 

Rules of Business Conduct—The rules of business conduct 
adopted by the waxed paper industry at a trade conference 
approved by the Federal Trade Commissio1. will not become 
effective until Jan. 1, 1929, says the Commission, an exten- 
sion of time having been requested by the American Waxed 
Paper Association. Fourteen rules were adopted at the con- 
ference, nine of which were affirmatively approved by the 
commission. 


<> 


New Catalogues, Books and Publications 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.—A new bul- 
letin describes Texrope Drive, which consists of a driving’ and a 
driven sheave, grooved for a multiplicity of Texrope belts of 
trapezoidal cross section. The power is transmitted by the wedg- 
ing contact between these belts and the V shaped grooves. The 
booklet is well illustrated and among the various applications 
is an interesting page of illustrations showing a group of paper 
mill drives. 

American Blower Co., Deroit, Mich.—This company’s newest 
product, the “Sirocco” Unit Heater, designed to meet the problem 
of successfully heating the industrial plant, is described in an 
attractive new catalogue. Each part of the heater and the as- 
sembled unit are illustrated in color, and there are application 
diagrams showing different installations, also dimensions diagrams 
and pressure charts of all types. 

Barrett, Haentjens & Co., Hazleton, Pa.—A new bulletin No. 
850, just issued by this company describes a method used to 
make suction lift centrifugal pumps automatic, and while dealing 
with but one automatic pump system, is of rather general interest. 
The text is technical, yet can be understood by the average non- 
technical reader. 

E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—An interesting book- 
let, “‘Houghto-Clean”’ contains this company’s recommendations 
for general and industrial cleaning, with the use of Houghto-Clean. 
There is a chapter giving directions for its use in paper mills; 
the washing of felts, sieve cloths, cleaning dandy rolls, fourdrinier 
wires and cylinder wires. A special booklet is issued giving de- 
tails for metal cleaning which may be had upon request. 

International Filter Co., Chicago—Crystalite is the subject of a 
16 page illustrated technical booklet which discusses the early 
history and chemistry of zeolite water softening, the advantages 
of and the adaptability of Crystalite to upflow softening. Inter- 
national Crystalite water softener installations are shown. 

Locke Regulator Co., Salem, Mass.—This company introduces 
its new line of regulators in catalogue No. 50. These regulators 
have a new improved variable compensating device which differs 
from that formerly used. The catalogue is well illustrated and 
is divided into seven parts—hydraulic regulators for controlling 
fuel and air supply to boiler furnaces; combination pressure regu- 
lators for controlling the flow of steam, air, gas, water or oil; 
balanced Valves and self-contained automatic pressure reducing 
regulators; pump governors; tank and float valves; temperature 
regulators; and engine and turbine stop equipment. For special 
equipment and unusual installation problems, this company’s en- 
gineers are prepared to design suitable apparatus which can be 
built to specifications. 

Paper and Textile Machinery Co., Sandusky, Ohio—A new bulletin, 
No. 508, covers this company’s life of tubing, casings, liners, 
cylinders, sleeves and rolls. One of the most important industries 
served by this company is the paper industry, and the bulletin 
illustrates some of the huge tubes used in the manufacture of 
Paper. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


German Book on Paper Testing—From Verlag der Papier-Zeitung, 
Carl Hofmann G.m.b.H., Berlin, there has been received a paper- 
covered book entitled Papierpruefungen, by Robert Reimann, which 
bears the imprint of “Neue Deutsche Papier-Zeitung”, Leipzig, 
the volume being apparently only distributed by Carl Hofmann 
Company. The volume, which consists of 166 pages of advertising 
and some 214 text pages, is printed on good paper and the typo- 
graphy is excellent, but no attempt appears to have been made 
to bind the pages firmly together, so that when the book is opened 
the pages become detached and fall out. It was perhaps the in- 
tention of the original publishers to leave the volume in this 
condition for special binding by the purchaser. However, it is not 
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a work which will have much of an appeal to paper chemists a: 
the particulars of tests and methods of determining the qualities 
of paper are not such as would be followed in a modern paper 
mill laboratory. It is perhaps intended for the use of paper 
dealers, printers, or others unfamiliar with scientific methods of 
testing. It is rather remarkable that not a single illustration of 
a chemical apparatus or a paper testing device appears anywhere 
throughout the book, except in the advertising pages. It is priced 
at Reichmarks 12. 


The German Paper Market—The Papier Zeitung, Berlin, is dis- 
tributing and has sent to us for review a book entitled Organisation 
und Preisgestalitung auf dem deutschen Papiermarkt unter besonderer 
Beruecksichtigung der Gegenwart, by Dr. Albrecht Huelbrock, 
which answers a great many questions concerning present day 
economic conditions in the German paper market. The book is 
more than a mere statistical account of market movements and 
price changes and has a distinct literary flavor, especially in‘ the 
author’s references to the historical basis of paper technology. It 
is a well documented work which should be of considerable value 
to students of the economics of paper and paper products. 


Model Works in German iIndustry—The Feldmuehle Paper and 
Pulp Company, of Stettin, Germany, has favored THE PapER 
INDUSTRY with a copy of one of the volumes in the series of 
Musterbetriebe Deutscher Wirtschaft (Model Works in German 
Industry), devoted to the paper industry, which gives an account 
of-a model German paper mill just as the other volumes in the 
series describe model plants in electric works, the cigarette in- 
dustry, newspapers and advertising and other departments of 
trade and industry in Germany, the object of publication being to 
make the people better acquainted with the position occupied by 
Germany in world economics. It is set forth by the publishers 
that the publication of articles on model American mills and 
factories have made these better known to the people of Germany 
than those of their own land. 

The present volume, which is No. 5 of the series, forms a small 
octavo of forty-eight pages bound in stiff paper covers describing 
the organization and development of the Feldmuehle Company. 
In addition to diagrammatic plans and illustrations of buildings 
and machinery it presents illustrations of early processes of paper- 
making in the far East. Thus views are given of the early 
Japanese methods of preparing barks for conversion into paper. 
These appear in connection with a concise historical narrative 
dealing with the manufacture and use of writing materials in 
ancient times. 

The Feldmuehle Company was founded in 1885, and now operates 
three mills at Odermunde, Liebau and Hohenkrug, respectively. 
A diagrammatic plan of the mills at Odermunde gives statistics 
of the daily production of pulp and paper, as well as the consump- 
tion of coal, electricity, water and chemicals. On the reverse 
side of the leaf, another diagram shows by means of 10-ton rail- 
road cars the amounts of products sold daily, as follows: cellulose, 
75 tons; book paper, 45 tons; newsprint paper, 270 tons; grease- 
proof paper, 8 tons; writing paper, 50 tons; alcohol, 1,585 gallons; 
caustic soda, 2.6 tons. A paper machine installed at one of the 
mills of the company is rated the largest in Germany, being 6 
meters or about 236 inches wide and intended to run at 984,24 
ft. a minute. This is one of the most interesting and creditable 
accounts of a pulp and paper plant that has ever come under 
our observation. The publishers are Organisation Verlagsgesellschaft 
m,b.H. (S. Hirzel) Leipziger Strasse 115/116, Berlin W 8, Germany. 
The price is 2.50 marks. 


Papermaking and Its Machinery—The second volume of Prof. 
Friedrich Mueller’s Die Papierfabrikation und deren Maschinen has 
been received from the publishers, Guentter-Staib Verlag, Biberach- 
Riss, Wuerttemberg, Germany. This is a work of outstanding 
merit contained in a book of 466 pages of text, illustrated with 
305 halftone plates and line drawings in addition to three large 
folded plans of newsprint paper and paper board machines and 
the layout of a paper machine room, respectively. With this 
volume, Professor Mueller completes a task on which he has been 
at work for a period of more than thirty years and for which 
he deserves great honor. 

In the second volume, detailed descriptions are given of the 
construction and equipment of a paper mill, the various parts 
of a paper machine and their construction being described minutely 
and with extraordinary care. The author has evidently kept 
well abreast of American progress in the improvements of design 
and apparatus, there being frequent references throughout the 
work to American inventions. Credit is given to Prof. Harry EB. 
Weston, of the School of Papermaking of the New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse, N..Y., for descriptions of drying 
systems, but more than one quotation is made from Professor 
Weston’s book on “Pulp and Paper Mill Machinery’, which it 
will be recalled was compiled in mimeograph form for the use 
of his students and has not yet been issued as a printed volume. 
In this way, there are included informing particulars of such 
recent inventions as the Minton Vacuum Dryer and numerous 
other apparatus and devices peculiar to the American paper in- 
dustry, though the work is essentially a German treatise on paper 
machinery. The volume is divided into eight parts dealing re- 
spectively with the fourdrinier machine, the German press or machine 
for forming paper glazed on one side; the Yankee machine; the 
board machine; machines of special construction for the man- 
ufacture of specialties; savealls and filters, kollergangs and de- 
fiberers; rewinders and cutters, calenders. Nothing apparently 
has been overlooked in this most comprehensive work. Part eight 
is an appendix replete with tables and curves of special reference 
value to paper mill chemists and engineers. Finally, there is @ 
good index of both subjects and authors, without which any 
technical treatise is correspondingly the poorer. The price is 
the book is Reichmarks 36. 
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FARREL 36” NEW TYPE ROLL GRINDER 


k The SWING REST PRINCIPLE is an EXCLUSIVE FEATURE on the FARREL GRINDERS, 
providing for GREATER ACCURACY than can be obtained on grinders without this feature. 
These machines are built in 24”, 32”, 36” and 42” sizes. Electrically driven throughout. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY INC., 
ANSONIA, CONN. 








Successor to: Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn., Est. 1848. Birmingham Iron Foundry, Derby, Conn., Est. 1836. 
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NORTHERN NEW YORK NEWS 








St. Regis Offers New Stock 


Directors of the St. Regis Paper Company of New York 
and Watertown offered to common stockholders of the com- 
pany of record at the close of business November 20, 1928, 
the right to subscribe to 150,000 shares of its authorized 
and unissued common stock at $75 a share, in the ratio of 
one share for each four shares held. 

The action of the directors on the basis of market quota- 
tions for the stock is tantamount to cutting a melon for the 
stockholders of about $6,600,000. Figuring the rights as 
worth $11, the board expected to maintain the present divi- 
dend rate of $3 a share on the increased capitalization. St. 
Regis stock in the past few weeks has bounded from around 
80 to more than 150 points on the New York curb market. 

The rights to subscribe to the new stock will be evidenced 
by transferable subscription warrants, expiring at the close 
of business December 20, 1928, and shares of common stock 
subscribed for will be issued on or about December 21, 1928, 
but not prior thereto. F. L. Carlisle and Company, Inc. of 
New York, has agreed to underwrite any shares not sub- 
scribed for by stockholders. 

The directors have authorized the use of the proceeds 
amounting to $11,250,000 for any of the following purposes: 
Retirement of St. Regis Paper Company six per cent de- 
bentures due 1931, of which $4,533,500 are outstanding; re- 
tirement of St. Regis Paper Company of Canada Ltd. 6% 
per cent debentures, due 1929-1934, of which $1,200,000 are 
outstanding; acquisition of additional shares of North- 
eastern Power Corporation. St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany at present owns 1,490,680 shares of North- 
eastern stock, giving it a controlling interest in the com- 
stock at $21,297,635, an average price per share of only 
slightly more than $13, whereas at current market quota- 
tions these holdings have a value of nearly $70,000,000; on 
expansion of the manufacturing business and its subsidiaries. 

Regular quarterly dividends of $1.75 a share on the out- 
standing preferred stock and of 75 cents a share on the out- 
standing capital stock, both payable Jan. 1, 1929, to stock- 
holders of record Dec. 10, 1928 were also declared. 


Utilities May Merge 


Information has been given out that a gigantic merger of 
utilities in New York State is being considered. The prop- 
erty involved in this consolidation will aggregate approx-° 
imately one billion dollars. 

Among the interests said to be considering the proposed 
merger are the Mohawk Hudson Corp., which includes prac- 
tically all the power systems between Syracuse and Albany; 
the Northeastern Power Corp., one of the Carlisle develop- 
ments, with property in Oswego and other developments in 
Northern New York; the St. Regis Paper Co.; the Buffalo, 
Niagara & Eastern Power Co.; the United Gas Improvement 
Co., of Philadelphia, formerly owned by the Syracuse Light- 
ing Company, and the Rochester Central Company. 

If the merger is consummated, the one large holding com- 
pany would control the distribution of electric power to 
practically all of the State of New York. It also would 
make the potential waterpower in the St. Lawrence River, 
over which there has been political battles for years, of 
much greater significance. 





F. L. Carlisle and Company of New York City has agreed 
to give to St. Lawrence University at Canton, N. Y. $20,000 
a year for five years to be used in any way the university 
may see fit in advancing the teaching of forestry. 


The St. Regis Paper Co. of Watertown and New York is 
reported to have opened negotiations for the purchase of the 
Celulosa Cubana of Cuba. The Celulosa Cubana enterprise, 
for control of which financial arrangements are expected to 
be completed in the near future, is one of the new companies 
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in the Island Republic which is utilizing the residue product 
from sugar cane grindings. The restrictions on Canadian 
wood pulp exports have imparted further stimulus to this 
new process for preparing paper from sugar cane. 


The case of the United Paperboard Co. against the Iro- 
quois Pulp and Paper Co., Thomson, N. Y., has after twenty 
years of litigation been decided in favor of the plaintiff. 
The property on which the United Paperboard Company’s 
plant at Schuylerville, N. Y. stands, carries certain water 
rights, and the suit brought by this company was based on 
the Iroquois Company’s infringement of these riparian 
rights. The question of damages is yet to be decided before 
a referee. 


Forestry Notes 


Assemblyman Clarence L. Fisher, member of the New 
York State Reforestation Committee announced that there 
are 19,052 acres of land in Jefferson County suitable for re- 
foréstation according to figures compiled from the question- 
naire sent out recently to supervisors of Lewis and Jeffer- 
son Counties. Of the total area in Lewis County, 38,647 
acres are suitable for reforestation. Lewis County has a 
total area of 812,000 acres and about one half of this acreage 
is in forest land which harbors an abundance of fish and 
game. 

Oscar G. Agne, manager of the Jefferson County Farm 
Bureau has been elected president of the newly formed Jef- 
ferson County Forestry Council. The problem of the council 
is to develop 90,000 acres of waste land and the planting 
of 200,000 trees during the coming year. David A. Landon, 
representative of the Thousand Island Guest Association 
was elected vice president, and Clarence C. Smith, New York 
Development Association, secretary and treasurer. 

Prefatory to the lobby to be conducted at the 1929 session 
of the New York State Legislature for a bill providing state 
aid for counties, cities, school districts and towns for re- 
forestation purposes, a resolution by the Erie County Board 
of Supervisors advocating such legislation has been re- 
ceived by the Jefferson County Board of Supervisors. Erie 
County’s solons take the position that the more interest the 
municipalities of the state stir up in the subject of refores- 
tation through the establishment of material examples, the 
greater will be the benefit derived by the citizens of the 
state. 


The William Randolph Hearst publications have renewed 
their contract with the Algonquin Paper Corporation insur- 
ing continuance of operations at the Algonquin plant at Og- 


- densburg, N. Y. The contract was signed during November 


between Frank A. Augsbury of the Algonquin company and 
representatives of W. R. Hearst. The Algonquin has been 
making newsprint for the Hearst press for some time. The 
new contract calls for a reduction in price due to the lower 
market value of newsprint. 


Rumors going the rounds in Northern New York paper 
mill circles are to the effect that a new sulphite mill is to 
be erected at Ogdensburg, N. Y. in the near future. The 
Algonquin Paper Corp. of Ogdensburg operates a sulphite 
mill in connection with its paper mill, the plant having been 
erected two years ago. It has been reported that a paper 
mill might be built on a site of ground in Ogdensburg by 
outside interests. The ground is owned by F. A. Ausbury, 
president of the Algonquin Corp. 


Leon Holliday, Carthage, N. Y., has been appointed assist- 
ant manager of the Carthage Division of the National Paper 
Products Co. Mr. Holliday has been a member of the com- 
pany since 1924. The appointment was made during the 
month of November while J. D. Zellerbach, president of the 
company and M. L. Dinkelspiel, general manager of the 
Eastern Division were on a tour of inspection of the Carthage 
Division. E. B. Eddy, manager of the Carthage Division, 
who has spent the last six months between this division and 
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the Pacific Coast will spend his time in the future, it is un- 
derstood, between the Carthage Division and other plants 
owned and operated by the Crown-Zellerbach Corporation. 


George A. Hennegan, Potsdam, N. Y. suffered the loss of 
his right hand November 16 when it became caught in a 
machine at the Unionville, N. Y. mills of the Racquette 
River Paper Company. 


Clarence Yeardon, of West Carthage, N. Y., an employee of 
the St. Regis Paper Company.at Deferiet, sustained the loss 
of two fingers on his right hand November 16 when they be- 
came caught in a revolving knife. 


Damage amounting to $300 was caused by fire in the mill 
of the Champion Paper Company at Carthage, N. Y. Novem- 
ber 1. The fire of undetermined origin was discovered in 
the stamp room of the mill. The greater part of the damage 
was caused by water used in extinguishing the blaze. 


Frederick B. Losie, of Dexter, an employee of the War- 
ren Parchment Company of Dexter, was struck by a shifting 
engine and instantly killed November 7th, while returning 
from the Dexter Sulphite Mill. 


Steven Porter, Watertown, an employee of the St. Regis 
Paper Mill at Black River, has been awarded the bronze 
medal of The American Humane Association for saving the 
life of a dog last August in the Black River near the mill. 
Porter risked his life to save the animal which was being 
swept downstream and over a falls when it was pulled out. 


National Paper Prods. May Change Product 


The Carthage mill of the National Paper Products Com- 
pany, Inc. contemplates changing the grade of paper man :- 
factured at its Carthage plant, which will necessitate’ tbe 
expenditure of approximately $100,000 for alterations and 
different type of machinery. 

The company is planning a survey of the market with a 
view to getting into a more profitable product than tissue 
and towels. If the change is made, alterations of plant and 
equipment will be started about the first of the year. The 
Carthage mill produces about 75,000 pounds of tissue and 
toweling per 24 hours. 

This mill was originally built as a tissue mill and was 
owned for many years by W. O. Ball, Drullar Ball and Rae 
Ball of Watertown. They disposed of the property to the 
National Paper Products Co., which made extensive addi- 
tions, went into a different grade of tissue and added a 
plant for making the paper up into products for the market. 


Odessa Gauthier, 30, of Castelton, Ont. Canada, was killed 
November 10 on the Lyons lumbering job at Bay Pond, N. Y. 
when he was struck by a rolling log. 
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I. P. Company Is Reorganized 


The International Paper and Power Company has been or- 
ganized as a Massachusetts voluntary association. A decla- 
ration of trust dated November 1 has been filed with the 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Corporations, setting forth 
the agreement for reorganization of the International Paper 
Company. 

A substantial amount of stock of the International Paper 
Company has been deposited under the reorganization plan 
and will be exchanged for stock of the International Paper 
and Power Company. The latter, which will receive a large 
proportion of the stock of the New England Power Associa- 
tion from the International Paper Company, has an option 
to buy, for cash, additional shares of the Association which 
will bring its holdings to 21 per cent of the voting issue. 
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Upon completion of this acquisition, which it is expected 
will be financed through an issue of debentures or Class C 
common stock of the International Paper and Power Com- 
pany, the new holding company will be predominantly a 
public utility company, despite its leading position in the 
paper, pulp and lumber field. 


Annual Oakite Conference 


The technical staff, field serice men and executives of 
Oakite Products, Inc., met in the general offices in New York, 
November 14 to November 17, on the occasion of their 
annual sales conference. 

District managers and representatives from thirty-three 
States and Canada came together in daily discussion, subjects 
of which ranged from the cleaning of watch crystals to 
ocean liners and silk stockings to 80,000-barrel oil storage 
tanks. There were nineteen papers on technical, sales and 
service topics followed by brisk, informal discussion and 
interchange of experiences. 

On the third day of meeting W. H. Bruce, publisher of 
School Board Journal, and Frank O. Dunning, eastern man- 
ager, addressed the conference on the importance of cleanli- 
ness and sanitation in schools and institutions; W. E. Irish, 
associate editor of American Machinist, gave an address on 
cleaning operations in the machine tool and accessory field; 
P. W. Swain, managing editor of Power, spoke of the need 
for further developing cleaning methods in the power plant 
field. 

A number of interesting papers were presented dealing 
with the use of oakite in various industries. These included 
“Oakite Developments in the Wire Industry,” and “Opera- 
tions with Oakite Materials in Printing, Lithographing and 
Electrotyping Plants.” 


Maurice O’Meara 


Maurice O’Meara, for many years a prominent figure in 
the paper jobbing and exporting trade in New York and 
formerly head of the old firm of Maurice O’Meara Co., died 
on November 4 at his home in the Barclay Hotel, New York, 
after an illness of several months at the age of 57 years. 
The funeral was held on election day and was attended by a 
large gathering of the deceased’s friends in the paper trade 
of the metropolitan district. i 

After the breaking up of the firm of Maurice O’Meara Co. 
a few years ago, Mr. O’Meara went with Wilkinson Bros. & 
Company, paper dealers of 419 Broome street, New York. 
A widow, a son, a daughter and two brothers survive him. 

A petition in bankruptcy was filed on November 15 against 
Fortgang Bros., jobbers of paper at 1607 Park Ave., New 
York, by the Alfred Bleyer Co., creditor for $1,400; Trinity 
Bag and Paper Company, Inc., $300, and the Forbes Paper 
Company, Inc., $700, and later Charles Shongood was ap- 
pointed custodian by Judge Goddard. 


The R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., 52 East Forty-second St., 
New York, dealer in papermakers’ clay, has filed notice of 
an increase in capital from $250,000 to $1,000,000. 


The State Paper Bag Corp., of New York City, was in- 


; corporated a few days ago under New York State laws with 


a capital of $100,000 of preferred stock and 500. shares of no 
par common stock to manufacture and deal in paper bags 
and other paper products. 


The Jefferson Paper Co., Inc., is the title of a new corpora-: 
tion in New York City recently incorporated under New York 
State laws with a capital of $3,000 to deal in paper. The 
new corporation is represented by J. B. Barshay, of 2 La- 
fayette St., New York. 


The firm of Henry Lindenmyer & Sons, among the oldest 
and best known paper jobbing concerns in New York City, 
has moved to its new quarters at 480 Canal street, at the 
intersection of Canal and Hudson streets, in the new Holland 
Tunnel district of New York. 
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‘‘Your Paper is Made in your Beaters’ 








NEW TYPE 


HIGH DENSITY 





BETTER CIRCULATING 








THE PROBLEM is “how to beat more stock into better quality with less cost 
for labor and power.” 


THE ANSWER is “the Dilts New Type, High Density, Better Circulating 
Beater, built with high tub’and with the roll located toward the rear end.” 





We can re- 
build your 
beaters to 
our New 
TYPE de- 
sign. 











co 
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MACHINE WORKS, Inc. FULTON, N.Y. 


EXPORT OFFICE +15 PARK ROW~ NEW YORK CITY 
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WISCONSIN NEWS 








Paper Mills Show Progress in Safety 


Safety activity among Wisconsin in paper mills continues 
to bring gratifying success. This is especially true of the 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation’s mill at Kimberly, Wis., where 
the work was set at naught a year ago by a disaster. This 
seems to have served as a spur to greater effort, because the 
mill came through on Nov. list with a perfect record for 
310 days in the plant department. 

About 100 employees were included in the group which 
recorded 31,000 “man days” of safety. Part of these belonged 
to the yard crew, the workers who are exposed to accidents 
more perhaps than any other. Each of the employees re- 
ceived a check for $5 as their reward. 

Mills of the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Com- 
pany also are out to make some new records. The plant at 
Biron, Wis., is meeting with the best success, having gone 
three months without a lost time accident. Next in rank 
come the mills at Stevens Point, Appleton and Ashland, 
Wis., where the record has been perfect for two months. 
At the main mill at Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., the company 
has not been as fortunate because of accidents in connection 
with the extensive construction work now in progress.~ The 
number of employees in the four safe mills above is about 
1,000. 

Another recent record of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
is that achieved by its mill at Niagara, Wis. Here employees 
of the groundwood and maintenance divisions were given 
checks of $8 for the fifth time for having completed 100 
years of safety per man, based on the “man day” computa- 
tion. Considerable commendation has been forthcoming on 
this feat because these departments are more hazardous 
than many which have done less in safety. 

Annual safety schools again will be held in cities of the 
Fox River Valley, according to plans made recently by the 
Fox River Valley Safety Council. Evening sessions for fore- 
men, executives and employees in general will be held in various 
cities beginning in January and continuing through March. 
Speakers will be engaged for each session to present all 
phases of industrial safety. The final session in each city 
will be a banquet. Organization work is in charge of Harry 
F. Menzel, who formerly was with the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission. 

Team work for both safety and happiness were recom- 
mended in an address by F. A. Lauerman at one of the recent 
sessions of the safety school at Menasha, Wis. Mr. Lauer- 
man is with the Interstate Iron and Steel Company, of Chi- 
cago. He said paper mills on the Fox River Valley are on 
the right track when they engage in constant activity to 
keep up safety interest and enthusiasm. This eternal inter- 
est is the secret of success, he declared. Foremen were told 
to look out for the things that seemed trivial but are still 
important to safety. Scratches, slight wounds, minor re- 
pairs in the plant and such things often lead to troubles. 
Mr. Lauerman urged kindness to the new worker, a smile 
and a pat on the shoulder, because such acts make a man 
sympathetic to the program the company is trying to bring 
about. 





Tariff News 


Attempts to change freight rates to the disadvantage of 
Wisconsin paper mills are meeting with strenuous opposition 
on the part of mills thus affected. One petition filed by mills 
of the Fox River Valley asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to suspend rates which were to become effective Dec. 
1, 1928, on mixed carloads from Pacific coast mills to the 
west and southwest. The rates were shown to be discrimina- 
tory to Wisconsin mills in the shipment of mixed carloads 
of toilet paper, paper towels, paper napkins and wrapping 
paper. There were fears that the advantages gained by the 


western mills would force those in Wisconsin out of the mar- 
kets in some of their best trading territory. 

Coast mills were to be granted a rate of $1.25 per 100 
pounds to Houston, Tex., a distance of 2,694 miles, while 
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Wisconsin mills were obliged to pay 98.5 cents to the same 
market for a haul of 1,251 miles. This situation was held 
to be highly discriminatory. It is feared that past history 
will be repeated, because a flourishing wrapper paper busi- 
ness among Wisconsin mills was abandoned and other prod- 
ucts put in its place. Decided inequalities in rates was termed 
the sole cause. 

A victory has been won by Wisconsin mills through a de-, 
cision made recently by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Western Trunk Line railroads were prohibited from 
filing blanket tariff supplements on a wide range of prod- 
ucts, one of them pulpwood. The roads contended that in- 
creases were necessary to take care of heavier operating 
costs, and wanted higher rates published. No change will 
be made for the time being, the commission has ruled. 

Another pulpwood case decided by the commission pre- 
vents a reduction of freight rates at the request of the Toma- 
hawk Pulp and Paper Company, of Tomahawk, Wis. It was 
contended that the rates were too high on shipments com- 
ing in from Canada and Minnesota by way of Superior, Wis. 
The commission declares that the rates are not unreasonable. 


To Ask Appropriation for Forestry Program 


An appropriation of $2,082,085.28 for conservation work 
in Wisconsin will be requested of the State Legislature when 
it convenes in January by the Wisconsin Conservation Com- 
mission. These funds are asked in support of the most ex- 
tensive program ever attempted. A budget of $345,500 has 
been proposed solely for forestry activities over a two-year 
period. Reforestation and fire prevention will comprise the 
main expenditures. 

Through a revision of Wisconsin laws, especially with re- 
gard to taxation of standing timber, the lumber and paper 
mill interests have been encouraged to go into tree growing 
and selective cutting on a large scale. These activities will 
increase as time goes on, mainly to guarantee the future of 
the paper industry and overcome the insecurity of the timber 
slashing of the past. The conservation commission as now 
organized is engaged in a practical program that the mills 
are glad to support. 

Under the reforestation plan, the State enters into part- 
nership with private owners, each agreeing to pay a tax 
of ten cents an acre on lands set aside for tree growing. 
The agreement covers a period of fifty years at the close 
of which time the State receives ten per cent of the stumpage 
value. The State and the land owner share jointly the ex- 
penses of the project. 

When the conservation commission met recently at Wis- 
consin Rapids, a campaign was mapped out to stop the slash- 
ing of small pines, a practice which has been widespread in 
the past. A force of conservation wardens will guard the 
lands and arrest offenders. The commission inspected the 
3,000-acre reforestation project of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Co., and commended by resolution the pioneering effort in this 
direction. 

Wisconsin’s timber cut this winter in Sawyer County and 
vicinity will be 100,000,000 feet of hemlock and hardwood. 
Lumber companies are putting 5,000 men at work. Pulp- 
wood crews will follow the lumbering gangs to get out logs 
for the mills, although the Wisconsin cut will not be a 
large one this year. 





Cost Association Has Interesting Session 

Systems which are used to advantage in industry were 
discussed by the Wisconsin division of the Cost Association 
of the Paper Industry at its quarterly meeting held last 
month at Menasha, Wis. It was said by L. F. Larkin that 
a bonus system is advisable and practical. He is connected 
with the Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light Co., of .Mil- 
waukee, Wis., where the plan has been tried. More work 
was accomplished with less workers after the bonus was ap- 
plied, he said. The number of employees was actually re- 
duced when the workers became more efficient. 

“Standard Costs and Budgeting” was the subject taken up 
by H. J. Bock, of Stevenson-Harrison & Jordan, cost ac- 
countants, Chicago. No budget should be made until produc- 
tion, raw material supply, equipment and other factors of 
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Close association with the paper industry for more than half a cen- 
tury has resulted in the development of Perkins Calenders made to 
finish paper in the most satisfactory way it can be done. 
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There is built into every Perkins Calender the extreme ruggedness 
necessary for modern operating speeds and conditions. Engineer- 
ing and construction have been accomplished for high efficiency in 
production, ease of operation, low power consumption and minimum 


upkeep. 
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B. F. Perkins @ Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
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investment and manufacture have been analyzed. Then a 
budget can be made that is not hit or miss, or the product of 
guess work. It will be on a basis where it can be mandatory 
and not an estimate. 

R. D. Barron, of the Marathon Paper Mills Co., Rothschild, 
Wis., presided at the sessions, as he is president of the 
division. I. M. Carney, of the Tomahawk Kraft Paper Co., 
Tomahawk, Wis., is secretary. A dinner was held following 
the business sessions. 


Wisconsin Carton Co. Elects Officers 


B. C. Koepke, a prominent contractor of Appleton, Wis., 
was elected president of the newly organized Wisconsin 
Carton Company, of Neenah, Wis., at the organization meet- 
ing of the board of directors recently. Henry Fellenz, of 
Theresa, Wis., is the vice president, and J. T. Mader, of 
Appleton, Wis., is secretary-treasurer. 

Plans will be prepared at once for a building to be erected 
on a 17-acre site at Neenah. The company is capitalized at 


$200,000. 
Jobbers Visit Mill Via Nepco Plane 


Airplane parties are the latest innovation in sales promo- 
tion by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, of Port Ed- 
wards, Wis. Using the new tri-motored Ford monoplane 
purchased recently for company use, the pilot has escorted 
groups of a dozen from Chicago to the airport at Wisconsin 
Rapids. These parties consist of jobbers and salesmen of 
the company located in the Chicago territory. 

Leaving Chicago at 9 o’clock in the morning, the travelers 
covered the 215-mile journey in about two hours. They were 
met by automobiles and taken on a tour of the mills at 
Nekoosa and Port Edwards, then served with a dinner and also 
given a glimpse of Nepco lake and the forest nursery main- 
tained by the company. The plane conveyed them back to 
“hicago so they were home by 5 o’clock in the afternoon, 

entire trip thus consuming only the average time of one 
eorking day. : 

vhe purpose was to acquaint the sales representatives more 
closely with the products they are selling, and to know some- 
thing about the processes of manufacture. 


In a recent survey made at Green Bay, Wis., it is found 
that the investment in paper mills there is $14,000,000. The 
mills pay the city property taxes annually amounting to 
$100,000. These facts were revealed in an address made 
before a luncheon club by Lee Jonte, of the engineering de- 
_——— of the Hoberg Paper and Fibre Company, Green 

y. 


About 325 men have been enrolled to date in the training 
classes for paper mill foremen which will be held one eve- 
ning a week starting in January in various cities of the 
Fox River Valley. The work is conducted in co-operation 
with vocational schools under direction of H. G. Noyes, state 
paper mill education director. Classes are held in many in- 
stances right at each paper mill. A series of this kind was 
conducted during the fall among paper mills of the Wisconsin 
River Valley, with an enrollment of 243 men. 


Australian Chemist to Study at Forest Products 

Australia is interested in learning the latest developments 
in the chemistry of pulp and paper and is obtaining this in- 
formation through the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. H. B. Somerset, of Melbourne, has arrived in 
Madison to spend a year as a member of the pulp and paper 
staff of the laboratory. During the time he expects to learn 
much that will be of value to his country industrially. The 
laboratory has men from several foreign countries on its 
staff at the present time, all of whom are seeking enlighten- 
ment on the chemistry of wood. 

The Wisconsin division of the American Chemical Society 
held its fall meeting at the laboratory recently. Members 
heard an address by Dr. George R. Ritter a staff member. 
He showed how wood pulp is developed chemically and its 
relation to the paper industry. Beating processes were 
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explained and a plan outlined to study the complex of wood 
structures by X-ray. 


Ernest Mahler, vice president in charge of manufacturing 
for the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis., has been 
elected a trustee of Lawrence college, Appleton, Wis. He 
succeeds J. A. Kimberly, deceased, who was the late president 
of the corporation. Mr. Mahler’s intense interest in higher 
education, and in education and engineering especially, led to 
his choice. 


Announcement is made of the death recently of Hadley 
V. Gerry, of Appleton, Wis. He formerly was superintendent 
of the sulphite mill of the Riverside Fibre and Paper Com- 
pany of Appleton. 


Improvements in Mills Nearing Completion 

The arrival of the new year will see the major portion 
of the construction work and improvements on Wisconsin mills 
completed. Crews have been running a race with cold weather 
so as to enclose new plant units, especially in the case of 
the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company. Its new 
digester plant at the Interlake plant at Appleton is en- 
tirely enclosed and only the installation of equipment re- 
mains. The new finishing room of the main mill at Wis- 
consin Rapids is ready for the roof. Walls of the new bleach 
plant at Wisconsin Rapids also are about completed. 

Construction of a new concrete smokestack at the John 
Strange Paper Company, Menasha, Wis., also is completed 
The stack is 220 feet high and represents a part of the im- 
provements which are being made to the power plant and 
boiler room. 

Installation of the nine digesters at the new plant of the 
Consolidated company at Appleton is progressing with satis- 
faction. Five of the steel shells have been finished and are 
being lined with acid resisting brick by a crew of masons. 
The other four are taking shape rapidly and much of the 
piping and other equipment also is in place. 

It has been necessary to renew the barking drums of the 
Consolidated mill at Biron. Steel workers are replacing them 
one by one since it is possible to shut down only one at a 
time. Other improvements consist of rebuilding a part of the 
smokestack, pointing the brick and adding lightning rods. 
The hot pond at the Consolidated mill has been enlarged 
and a new slasher saw has been installed. 

The Consolidated also has installed new Harland motors 
on machine No. 2 of its mill at Port Arthur, Ont. This 
work was contemplated last spring but the motors were lost 
with the foundering of the steamer Kamloops. Temporary 
installation was necessary until new motors could be de- 
livered. 

The Atlas mill of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation at Apple- 
ton has been undergoing repairs to the building. The beater 
room was given a new tile roof and other parts of the mill 
have been put in first class condition. The work was done 
by C. R. Meyer & Sons Company. 


E. A. Meyer Purchases Peshtigo Paper Co. 


Reorganization of the Peshtigo Paper Company, Pesh- 
tigo, Wis., to be known after January Ist as the E. A. Meyer 
Paper Co., is contained in an announcement emanating from 
E. A. Meyer, Menasha. 

Mr. Meyer has resigned as general manager of the Me- 
nasha Products Co., more familiarly known as the Manasha 
Printing and Carton Co. He says he has purchased the 
Peshtigo Paper Company and will change its name as stated 
above. 

The Peshtigo Paper Co. is a wartime development with 
capitalists interested from Green Bay, Menasha and Apple- 
ton, Wis. The company has a sulphite mill and a two- 
machine paper mill, and in the deal now pending there is 
involved approximately one million dollars. 

During the post war depression, the corporation was 
thrown into a receivership, and was put back into profitable 
operation under the management of P. M. Allen, of De- 
troit, Mich. Several attempts were made to dispose of the 
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C-H 60" Magnetic 
Clutch on beater drive 
— Frank Smith Pa 

Co., Middleton, Ohio. 





Just two members— 
qo p levers, tongles, or 
winks to reauire at- 
tention, 
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Ditecting 


the beater deo ra 


Heavy starting torque—jerking strains 
on equipment—these and all other 
starting problems on the beater drive 
are eliminated by the use of C-H 
Magnetic Clutches. 

“Power-factor-boosting”’ motors can 
be used . .. profit-saving economies 
realized . . . regardless of starting torque 
with these smoothest, simplest, most 
convenient clutches. 


The motor is started without load, 


attaining full speed and power. 
At the touch of a button, lo- 
pty 


cated anywhere, the C-H 
Clutches pick up the load— 
smoothly, without grab or jar. 
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On other paper mill drives, too, C-H 
Magne ic Clutches pecutes like 
advantages — all fully explained 
in the special paper mill booklet 
No. P-27. Write for it today. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1273 St. Paul Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CUTLER HAMMER 
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There is a reason for the enthusiastic boosters 
of LEWELLEN variable speed transmissions. 
These owners know the LEWELLEN has 
made good on their jobs, in many instances 
after other types and makes of variable speed 
control had failed. 


No matter what the nature of the installation, 
no matter how difficult the job assigned to it, 
the LEWELLEN transmission justifies every 
claim made for it, with a margin of good 
measure which makes every user, not only 
satisfied but enthusiastic. 


You have to own a LEWELLEN, to ap- 
preciate the difference in variable speed trans- 
missions. We invite you to submit your speed 
control problem to us, and let our engineers 
show you, by means of detail blueprint, the 
logical solution to your problem. We shall 
be glad to do this without any cost to you, 
and it will not obligate you in any way. 
Bulletin No. 276 is just now off the press. 
We have a copy for you, if you will write us. 
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Nine LFEWELLEN variable speed t issi upon 
the ceiling in this one department “ot @ large Indiana Manu- 
facturing plant. Precise control of apeuls cuts production cost. 


Lewellen Manufacturing Company 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
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plant under a receivership auction, but no offers of a sub- 
stantial size were made so the matter of final disposition 
has been pending for several years. 

No announcement has been made as to the identity of 
the men who will associate themselves with Mr. Meyer in 
this enterprise. A meeting of bondholders is to be held 
soon, and other legal phases of the situation cleared up 
before the final transfer takes place. 





MICHIGAN NEWS 








Mill Executives to Discuss Waste Disposal 

The executive committee representing the paper manufac- 
turers of Michigan is to meet in Lansing sometime during 
the month of December, according to information from the 
state conservation department. 

This meeting is called for reorganization and to make a 
more active study of efficient mill waste disposal. This 
committee has completed a general study of the problem. 
However, it now seems necessary to subdivide the committee 
for detail study of individual problems. Felix Pagenstetcher, 
president of the Bryant Paper Company, is a member of the 
committee. 


Pictures of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.’s 
model paper mill, parchment community, and how parch- 
ment paper is made, was shown in two reels of motion pic- 
tures at the November 8th meeting of the Advertising Club 
of Kalamazoo. 


Joseph Thomas Stratton, an employee of the Bryant Paper 
Company, died at his home November 9th. He was born in 
England, and was 64 years of age. 


The Paper Technologists Club held its November meeting 
at the office of the Bryant Paper Company November 14th. 
Ivar Lundbeck of the Lee Paper Company, Vicksburg, pre- 
sided. Elbert Milham of the technical department of the 
Bryant Paper Company, outlined the more important chemi- 
cal tests made on raw materials in paper making. Frank 
Whittington, of the Sutherland Paper Company, supple- 
mented Mr. Milham’s remarks with a paper. 


John Stuller, an employee of the Bryant Paper Company, 
sustained injuries November 8th while he was unloading a 
bale of paper from a freight car. He slipped and fell be- 
tween the loading dock and car, the bale of paper rolling on 
top of him. 


The Michigan Division of the American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents’ Association held its regular monthly 
meeting November 15th at the Park American Hotel. The 
. meeting was preceded by a dinner, after which Elbert G. 
Milham, of the Bryant Paper Company, gave a very inter- 
esting talk. The meeting was well attended. 





OHIO NEWS 











H. L. Dibble, former superintendent of the Gardner & Har- 
vey Paper Co., has resumed connections with the firm as 
plant manager succeeding W. A. Mockler. Mr. Dibble was 
connected with a Kalamazoo, Mich., paper company after 
leaving Middletown three years ago. 

« 


Nashua Gummed Coated Paper Co. is now operating two 
new machines for a more efficient and expeditious output of 
its famous products. Both machines have beer installed 
within the past month. One is a 96 inch waxing machine, 
manufactured by the Shartle & Bevis Machine Co., and the 
other is a Meisel four-color Rotary printing press, which 
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operates in two independent sections, each capable of print- 
ing two colors simultaneously. 


Minor Beckett, president of the Beckett Paper Co., of 
Hamilton, is suffering an injury to his spine, caused by a 
fall from the third story of his home Monday, December 3. 
Mr. Beckett had been receiving treatments for headaches 
for several days. Before retiring he had taken toys to the 
third floor to put them away for Christmas, when he suddenly 
become dizzy, stumbled to a window for fresh air and fell 
through the window to the lawn below. The full extent of 
his injuries has not been determined. 


Theodore D. Griley 

Theodore D. Griley, a director of the Gardner-Harvey Con- 
tainer Co., Middletown, Ohio, also the Meade Pulp & Paper 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, died at his home in Baltimore, Ohio, No- 
vember 23, at the age of 43 years. Until recently, Mr. 
Griléy was general manager of the Fairfield Paper Co., 
Baltimore, Ohio, of which he was one of the founders. He 
was well-known in paper and pulp circles and was a member 
of various Masonic bodies, including Alladin Temple of 
Shriners. 

The deceased is survived by his widow, a son, and several 
brothers and sisters. 


Goodrich Belt in Gigantic Usderteking 


Dumping a small mountain, from the heart of the busi- 
ness region in Seattle, Wash., into Puget Sound by means of 
10,000 feet of conveyor belt, is pronounced by engineers as 
one of the most spectacular engineering feats ever attempted 
in a large American city. Details of this unusual transfer 
of earth from land to water, have been given out by the 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. This company is supplying a total 
of 63,000 pounds of belt for this gigantic undertaking. 
The main conveyor belt is 10,000 feet long and weighs 
13 and a half tons. 

Five portable conveyors are to be placed at different posi- 
tions on the site as feeders to the main conveyor which is 
one and three quarters inches thick and three feet wide. 
More than 5,000,000 cubic yards of earth will be moved. It is 
estimated that 21 months of 24-hour working days will be 
required to complete the job. The cost of the project is 
announced at $2,250,000. 

Steel scows will receive the earth at the shore line in 
Puget Sound and carry it out about 1,500 feet where it will 
be dumped. This novel means of shifting a mountain pre- 
sents a novel feature in the heart of a busy city in that it 
will not halt traffic or business activity in any way. 


>< 


M. P. Bhargara, of the Forest Research Institute, Dehra 
Dun, India, recently sailed for England after spending some 
time in Canada and the United States. The purpose of his 
visit was to acquaint himself with the practice of pulp and 
paper making employed on this continent, with a view to 
applying it with modifications to the manufacture of pulp 
and paper from Bamboo in India. Mr. Bhargara believes 
that unusual developments in India in the next few years 
will be witnessed in this particular line. 


— 











Kozo Suehiro, an engineer for the Oji Paper Co., of 
Tokyo, who is travelling about the world on a tour of in- 
spection of sulphite mills, has been spending some time 
visiting mills in Canada and the United States. While in 
Watertown, N. Y., he visited the plant of the Bagley and 
Sewall Co., which has supplied the Oji Paper Co. with ten 
paper machines, six of which are installed in the mill with 


which Mr. Suehiro is connected. 


in 





Anders Hellstrom, president and general manager of A/B 
Papyrus, of Molndal, near Gothenburg, the largest fine paper 
mill in Sweden, has been visiting Canadian pulp and paper 
mills recently. 


—— 





Mrs. William H. Sullivan, wife of William H. Sullivan, Ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Bogalusa Paper Company, Inc., 
Bogalusa, La., passed away at her home December 10, 1928. 























FURNISHES STOCK AT HIGH DENSITY 


This unit prepares unbleached sulphite pulp for bleaching. 
The pulp is furnished in dry sheets, rolls, and soft laps. The 
equipment operates on an intermittent basis of four dry tons 
per hour. The unit is driven by a forty horse power motor. 


“ The shredded pulp is discharged by gravity into the boot 
of an elevator. The elevator discharges the shredded pulp 
into a screw conveyor where bleaching liquor and water are 
added to reduce the dryness to the desired point. 


FOR CANADA REFER 
CANADIAN INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY, LIMITED 
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Canadian News 














Newsprint Men Reach Agreement 

After a series of conferences lasting for several days, the 
efforts of leaders of the Canadian newsprint industry to 
reach an agreement for concerted action in stabilizing the 
industry were brought to a successful close at the end of last 
month. Though the exact details of the agreement were 
not disclosed, the heads of the more important companies 
are understood to have agreed on the broad issues and a plan 
of concerted action, and everybody seems to be satisfied that 
this will ultimately mean the stabilization of the industry 
and its return to its former prosperity. A committee of the 
industry will hold another meeting in Montreal in the very 
near future to work out the final details of the agreement. 
Those who attended the various meetings, both in Montreal 
and Quebec City, were unanimous in a desire that the present 
entente should be permanent, to deal with whatever problems 
should arise in the industry in the future. Fifteen com- 
panies, eleven from Quebec and four from Ontario, with a 
combined capitalization of $600,000,000, were represented 
at the various meetings. 

It is stated that production on the basis of 80 per cent of 
capacity is the decision which has been reached. Nothing 
definite as regards the price of newsprint has been released 
for publication. The Hearst-International Paper three-year 
contract, which is stated to have been passed at a figure in 
the neighborhood of $50 per ton though it has not been pos- 
sible to obtain either confirmation or denial of this figure, 
came in for a considerable amount of discussion. In the main, 
the opinion was that newsprint should be sold at a fixed 
price of not less than $55 a ton, and mention was made of 
$57, though as those taking part in the conferences were 
pledged to secrecy it could not be definitely ascertained 
whether the $55 or $57 price had most favor. 

Since the conference itself was brought about under the 
auspices of the governments of Ontario and Quebec for the 
promotion of the public interest, as testified by both pre- 
miers, and the question of price was left to the manufac- 
turers to settle themselves as best suited to their own in- 
terests and those of the many thousands dependent for live- 
lihood upon this second most important industry of Canada, 
there was no fear expressed, as far as could be learned, as 
to any complications arising in Canada because of an 
agreement to fix the price; but the question of possible ac- 
tion in the United States was foreshadowed, especially 
should adherence to one price entail cancellation of a con- 
tract. 


Investigating Labrador’s Resources 

The announcement that the government of Newfoundland 
is planning to make a survey of the resources of Labrador, 
with a view to development on a large scale, is attraeting 
widespread attention to the large slice of continental Amer- 
ica, 110,000 square miles in extent, title to which has been 
definitely vested in Newfoundland by the Privy Council, the 
Empire’s final court of authority. 

It is claimed by these who have knowledge of the terri- 
tory that in the portion belonging to Newfoundland there 
are pulpwood resources having a value of from $250,000,000 
to $300,000,000. The forests are composed of black spruce, 
white spruce and balsam. During last winter, International 
Paper Co. had two cruising parties in the region, one operat- 
ing in the Hamilton Inlet district and the other along the 
southern parts of the territory. While their reports. have 
not been made public, Dr. H. L. Paddon, of the International 
Grenfell Association, who is in charge of the Grenfell Hos- 


pital at Hamilton Inlet, and was in touch with these men _ 


during the period of their stay, wrote in a recent issue of 
the Grenfell Magazine that the result of their investigation 
was such as to satisfy them that the wealth of the region 


was under-estimated rather than otherwise. The forest 
growth is of practically the same density as that of the 
eastern portion of Quebec, where the estimate of Canadian 
experts is that an acre of land will produce about four cords 
of pulpwood. It is claimed that pulpwood could be eut in 
Labrador, brought to the southern coast by water, and then 
converted into the manufactured product, with the advantage 
that the southern coast is ice-free all the year round. 

In addition to its forest resources, there are enormous 
water powers in Labrador. The territory contains one of 
the largest rivers in North America, the Hamilton, with a 
watershed of some 70,000 square miles and a length of about 
300 miles. The Grand Falls on this river constitutes one of 
the most impressive sights to be found anywhere. They 
have a drop of 302 feet, as compared with Niagara’s drop of 
165 feet, and with the rapids above and below, could be 
made to produce 4,500,000 horse-power. There are many 
other rivers with impressive water power possibilities. 


Reduction of Duty on U. S. Product Opposed 


Canadian manufacturers of insulating materials strongly 
opposed an application before the Tariff Advisory Board at 
Ottawa for downward revision of the customs tariff on Celo- 
tex, an insulating material manufactured exclusively in the 
United States. The present rate of duty on Celotex is 17% 
per cent, and the applicants requested that it be reduced to 
10 or 12% per cent. 

Two Canadian companies in particular opposed the United 
States application for lower tariff, namely, Canada Gypsum 
and Alabastine, Ltd., of Paris, Ont., and Flax Fibre Products, 
Ltd., of Winnepeg, Man. 


Hold Convention in New Association Quarters 

The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association will be held at the headquarters of the 
Association, 3420 University St., Montreal, on Friday Janu- 
ary 25th, 1929, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon, according to a 
preliminary notice issued by the secretary. Immediately 
following the business meeting the inauguration of the new 
Pulp and Paper Research Institute will take place with ap- 
propriate addresses by special speakers invited for the oc- 
casion. At the conclusion of these exercises, a buffet lunch- 
eon will be served, after which the members will be invited 
to inspect the new building. On Friday evening the Annual 
President’s Dinner will be held at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
invitation thereto being confined to the executives of the 
association, members and a limited number of special 
guests. 

Prior to the annual meeting of the Association, the Tech- 
nical Section will hold a two-days’ meeting on Wednesday 
and Thursday January 23rd and 24th, at which the usual 
program of papers and discussion will be carried out, de- 
tails of which will be published in due course. The Wood- 
lands Section will also hold its meetings on the 23rd and 
24th, the first day to be occupied by an executive session 
open to members only. It is planned to hold a joint meeting 
of the two sections on Thursday afternoon, at which a pro- 
gram of mutual interest will be presented. Each section 
will arrange for its own social functions. The Thursday 
night entertainment, however, will this year depart some- 
what from the lines of those given in late years, and will be 
confined strictly to members of the two sections and a very 
limited number of invited guests. 

A special feature of this year’s meetings will be a day de- 
voted to a symposium on the fundamentals of cellulose 
chemistry, which is being arranged by McGill University 
and by Professor Harold Hibbert, of the Department of In- 
dustrial and Cellulose Chemistry. ‘It is expected that a 
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number of the leading authorities on the subject, from 
both Canada and abroad, will be present and contribute to 
the symposium. 


Percy B. Wilson, of Montreal, formerly treasurer of the 
Canadian News Print Co., was elected to the presidency of the 
company at a recent meeting held in Montreal. He replaces 
Henry A. Wise, of New York, whose resignation was ac- 
cepted by the board. Mr. Wilson is a past president of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, past president of the 
Canadian Forestry Association, and ex-vice-president of the 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills. He is now a director 
of Abitibi Power and Paper Co. 


Canadian-Keyes Fibre Company 

For the purpose of rendering better service to its Canadian 
customers, the Keyes Fibre Company, Inc., Waterville, 
Maine, will establish a manufacturing plant in Canada, where 
Papyrus pie plates and butter dishes, and Savaday tableware 
plates will be manufactured. 

The exact location of the plant has not been definitely de- 
termined as several locations are being considered. It is 
hoped to have the machinery for the new plant ready for 
installation early next spring, and the plant will probably 
be in production by June of next year. 





QUEBEC 











Price Bros. to Erect Skyscraper at Quebec 


Price Bros. and Co., one of the oldest and most successful 
paper companies in the Dominion, are to erect a fifteen-story 
building in Quebec City. The structure will be an imposing 
one, embodying the latest perfection of the builder’s art. The 
architects are Ross and Macdonald of Montreal, well known 
by their achievements in connection with the Royal York 
Hotel in Toronto, the T. Eaton building in Toronto, and the 
Dominion Square Building now being erected in Montreal. 

Price Bros.’ new home will be of steel structure, faced 
with Quebec limestone and polished granite. It will be en- 
tirely fireproof and will embody all the latest improvements 
in office buildings. Construction will start next spring and 
the building should be ready for occupancy in 1930. It will 
house all Price Bros.’ various departments, including sub- 
sidiary companies such as Donnacona Paper Co. and the 
Quebec Investment Co. Quarters in the rear will be used 
for garage accommodation and storage. 

This dominating structure will be situated next to the 
Clarendon Hotel on Ste. Anne Street, and will be a credit to 
Price Bros. and to the City of Quebec. 


Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Co., Three Rivers, Quebec, 
is arranging to use two small M. G. machines for the pro- 
duction of 12 to 15 tons of waxed bread wrappers per day, 
for which product it has an assured market. The large ma- 
chines at the Wayagamack News, Ltd. mill will continue to 
run on newsprint. 


The Bates Valve Bag Co., of Cap de la Madeleine, is 
carrying out a program of extension which will ultimately 
result in doubling of the plant’s present capacity. It is un- 
derstood that the contract for this work has been given to 
the Stewart Constructien Co., of Sherbrooke, and work has 
already been started. This firm, which is a subsidiary of the 
well-known American corporation established in Cape de la 
Madeleine three years ago, manufactures a patented con- 
tainer for flour, cement, etc., from kraft paper. It is stated 
that the company’s Canadian business has shown very satis- 
factory growth, and the decision to double the plant’s present 
capacity is an excellent augury for its future as well as that 
of the Canadian kraft mills. 


George H. Millen, whose death was announced in these 
columns last month, and who rose from a job as mill worker 
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to the presidency of the E. B. Eddy Co., Ltd., Hull, left an 
estate exceeding $1,000,000 according to his will. Following 
bequests, the residue is evenly divided among his two sons 
and two daughters. 


Dominion Engineering and Chas. Walmsley to 
Merge 

Reports indicate that negotiations have reached an ad- 
vanced stage and that only technicalities remain to be at- 
tended to for the consummation of a deal whereby the Do- 
minion Engineering Works, of Montreal, will acquire control 
of Charles Walmsley and Co. (Canada), Ltd. The latter is 
a former subsidiary of the well known British firm of Sir 
W. G. Armstrong Whitworth and Co., which was acquired 
by Canadian interests quite recently. The Walmsley plant is 
located at Longueuil, across the St. Lawrence River from 
Montreal. 

Recent strength of Engineering stock, which advanced 
approximately 30 points to 115 in a short time, is attributed 
to this rumored acquisition, which will give the company a 
wider range of activity. 

Royal Securities Corp. and associates purchased Charles 
Walmsley and Co. (Canada), Ltd., it was announced some 
months ago, when it was stated that energetic steps would 
be taken to develop the company’s business. The main in- 
dustry of the company, it was stated, would continue to be 
the manufacture of paper machines and all other machinery 
requirements of the pulp and paper inudstry, but other suit- 
able lines, new to Canadian industry, would be introduced 
from time to time. Rhodes (Canada), Ltd., is a subsidiary 
of the Walmsley concern, formed to develop in Canada sheet- 
metal working machinery under patents purchased from 
Charles J. Rhodes, of Joseph Rhodes and Co., Wakefield, 
England. 


Roy Campbell, secretary of the Canadian International 
Paper Co., has been appointed secretary of the Montreal 
committee of the National Council of Education. Mr. Camp- 
bell, who is a graduate of the University of Toronto, is also 
chairman of the Quebec branch of the Chartered Institute 
of Secretaries. 


It is reported that those close to International Paper are 
certain that the price at which newsprint is to be sold to the 
Hearst papers is not the freely quoted figure of $50 per ton. 
It is probable that there are certain features of the contract 
which will never be made public which will give a little 
better return to International than the $50 figure. 


Permission to construct a barrage at Lake Squatteck, 
Temiscouata, will not be accorded to International Paper Co. 
by the provincial Government if such project involves the 
submersion of the surrounding parish. Such was the sub- 
stance of the replies of Premier Taschereau and the minis- 
ters of the interested Departments, the Hon. J. E. Perrault, 
Minister of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries, and Hon. 
Honoré Mercier, Minister of Lands and Forests, when an 
imposing delegation, headed by Monseigneur Georges Cour- 
chesne, Bishop of Chicoutimi, waited on the Cabinet last 
month to petition against the according of permission. The 
company can do absolutely nothing until complete plans are 
furnished to the Department of Lands, the Premier assured 
the delegation. The preliminary plans had proved abso- 
lutely unacceptable. 


The paper mill at the Pulp and Paper Research Institute 
is taking on a very business-like appearance. E. Parke 
Cameron, director of the Pulp and Paper Division of the 
Forest Products Laboratories and his staff are busily en- 
gaged in the installation of equipment, some of which has 
been specially designed and built for the new building. 


The construction of the new machine room at St. Law- 
rence Paper Mills, Three-Rivers, is practically completed and 
erection of the two paper machines is well under way. 
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Paul Bunyan Is Here! 


In those delightful fables of the 
North Woods, Paul Bunyan does 
wondrous works, far beyond the realm 
of human possibility, always on a gi- 
gantic scale. 

But what was the miracle of yester- 
day is the reality of today. Norton 
Pulpstones — modern giants — with 
speed and regularity shred the mil- 
lions of logs which flow down to the 
paper mills. 

Mere man could not compete with 
Bunyan in the North Woods. Even 
so the old quarried sandstones yield 
to the prowess of pulpstones, manu- 
factured by Norton. The North 
Woods bow in homage to the new 


abrasive giant. 


Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 
Canadian Trade now supplied from Canadian Plant. 
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Everything possible is being done to have one of the ma- 
chines running by the 15th of this month, and both machines 
in operation by the first of the year. 


A fire of unknown origin recently destroyed an entire 
frame wing of the Bishop and Sons mill at Portneuf. Dam- 
ages amount to over $20,000, which includes about $15,000 
worth of machinery. The bulk of this amount, however, is 
covered by insurance. The plant is unable to continue 
operation, and nothing is known yet concerning the rebuild- 
ing of the mill. : 


Dominion Boxboard, Ltd., have appointed C. de Wolf Reid 
as representative for Eastern Canada. Mr. Reid has had a 
large experience in the manufacture and sale of boards. 


Notice has been given that all of the outstanding six and 
a half per cent ten-year sinking fund mortgage debentures 
of St. Lawrence Paper Mills, Ltd., dated as of January 
2nd, 1926, which would according to their terms mature on 
January 2nd, 1936, will be redeemed by the company, pur- 
suant to the terms of the Trust Deed, on January 2nd, 1929, 
at par with a premium of two per cent and accrued interest 
to date of redemption. 


George W. Charters, general superintendent of the news 
and pulp mills and Stanley W. Blanchard, superintendent of 
the groundwood, sulphite and bleach plants of the E. B. 
Eddy Company, Hull, Quebec, have resigned to go with the 
Crown Zellerbach Company, one of the Pacific Coast’s largest 
paper manufacturers. 


Possibilities of Anticosti Described 

The unique environment of Anticosti Island was recently 
explained to an interested audience at the Engineering Insti- 
tute of Canada, Montreal branch. J. H. Valiquette, manager 
of the island, and T. B. Fraser, resident engineer, were the 
speakers and dealt with the history and natural development 
of the island. 

Mr. Valiquette said that the forests on the island would 
be equivalent to 11,000,000 tons of newsprint. He described 
the long and interesting history of the island from the time 
when it was granted by King Louis of France to his hy- 
drographer, and later bought by Senator H. E. A. Menier, 
of Paris, for $125,000, and still later sold to the Anticosti 
Corporation for $6,000,000. 

Mr. Fraser dealt with the engineering aspect of the island, 
and expained that there were facilities for water power, de- 
velopment of which was under consideration. 
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Dryden Unaffected by Newsprint Crisis 


The unsatisfactory developments in the newsprint market 
have had and probably will have no really adverse effect on 
the operations of the Dryden Paper Co., of Dryden, al- 
though the debacle in newsprint prices may have a sympa- 
thetic effect marketwise on Dryden shares. The plant is 
operating at capacity and profits still remain at the satis- 
factory level experienced earlier in the year. 

Lower newsprint prices mean lower prices for ground- 
wood and sulphite pulp; hence, there is a tendency for lower 
prices in other grades of wrapping paper which could re- 
duce the price of sulphate pulp and ultimately of kraft 
paper. Those with a knowledge of the sulphate pulp and 
kraft paper industry, however, feel that sich a development 
is not even a possibility, for kraft paper is the latest comer 
in the wrapping paper field. The industry has always felt 
the pressure from the lower grades of paper. But when 


kraft paper was developed it broke very successfully into 
the market for wrapping paper and is steadily gaining in 
favor despite lower prices of other grades, the reason being 
the manifold superior characteristics of kraft. 


In any 
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event, United States kraft paper cannot enter Canada with- 
out paying. a high duty, and those with a knowledge of the 
kraft industry feel that the market for Dryden’s surplus 
output of sulphate pulp will not be affected by the decline 
in newsprint, more especially as the past year or two 
groundwood pulp has been selling at levels below which it 
can hardly move, and, in addition, sulphite pulp markets 
have also been weak. 

Hence, the satisfactory outlook for Dryden’s future re- 
mains unchanged and will not be affected by any develop- 
ments which have, or which may take place in the news- 
print industry. It is understood that those behind the com- 
pany are still working along lines leading towards a reor- 
ganization, but that it will take some time to formulate the 
reorganization plans. 


Formation by Howard Smith and Harold Crabtree of the 
Alliance Paper Mills Co., through the purchase and merging 
of Ritchie and Ramsay, Toronto. Georgetown Coated Paper 
Mills, and the Lincoln Pulp and Paper Co., at Merritton, 
has now been completed, with a central office in the Atlas 
Building, Toronto. The new company figures that by the 
redistribution of tonnage on certain grades it will be possible 
to effect economies in production cost and thus avert in- 
creases in the price of the product. The executives, in or- 
ganizing the new concern, are looking ahead and anticipate 
the effect of natural forces that are already in evidence 
in the industrial world. The grouping of the mills under a 
single operating control gives each plant the benefit of the 
experience and advice of several additional heads. It is not 
intended to install any new machinery, but some overhauling 
will probably be carried out. 


The Toronto paper trade was shocked last month at the 
news of the death in a motor crash of Thomas Armstrong, 
Toronto representative of the Laurentide Company, and 
widely known throughout the newsprint industry in Canada. 
He handled practically all the newsprint that came into that 
city, which brought him into close touch with the printing 
and publishing trades, as well as with the paper industry 
generally. Mr. Armstrong was one of four citizens to lose 
their lives in a crash on the Provincial highway near Barrie. 


Abitibi Jottings 

Some months ago it was announced that the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Co. had acquired property in Toronto, on 
which the erection of a head office building was planned. 
This site was sold to Canada Life Insurance Co., which is 
erecting a head office building on it and adjoining property. 
Abitibi has purchased another site and is preparing plans 
for an attractive building that will be in keeping with the 
neighboring properties on University Avenue. 

Production at the Espanola, Sault Ste. Marie and Stur- 
geon Falls Divisions of Abitibi has been increased. While 
the renewed activity may only be temporary, nevertheless 
the increased employment augurs a better market and is 
gratifying to the citizens of the three paper towns. The 
payroll at Sturgeon Falls amounts to about 300 men. Dur- 
ing the period of depression only one machine was working, 
while two are now in operation, which is two-thirds of ca- 
pacity. Epanola is running at more than half capacity, pro- 
viding employment for about 300 men, an increase of nearly 
150 men over the force maintained this summer when only 
one machine was running. 

With knowledge of the extensive and favorable work done 
in other countries, and having considerable areas of sup- 
pressed spruce in swamp or muskeg types on their limits, 
H. B. Schanche, manager of the woods department of Abitibi, 
decided to carry on certain experiments to ascertain what 
the results would be upon the growth of trees of draining 
swamp areas in that district, and ditches were dug in 1922, 
draining certain areas on which careful data has been kept, 
and with most remarkable results. In the first year after 
drainage, little difference in rate of growth was noted. In 
the second year, the rate of growth in diameter increased 
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up to 200 per cent. In the following years and up to the 
present or sixth year, the rate of growth has annually shown 
an increase of from 300 to 500 per cent. The experiment is 
considered a pronounced success, and the company is about 
to launch a similar research project on a much broader 
scale, where complete and detailed data can be collected 
on the thousand and one phases which will present them- 
selves in the course of such a study. It would seem from 
such very general observation that have been made to date 
that this project may possibly in due course show definitely 
the economy of adapting this form of soil treatment to vast 
areas in the northern parts of Ontario and Quebec, which 
are now either totally unproductive as muskegs or at best 
support only a more or less stunted and exceedingly slow- 
growing stand of timber, much of which cannot in the or- 
dinary course of events become merchantable for an in- 
definite period. 


Improvements Installed During Shut-Down 


During its temporary shut-down new machinery of the 
most modern kind to the value of $180,000 is being installed 
at the Fort William Paper Co.’s mill at Fort William. When 
it is again brought into operation, it will be equipped with 
one of the latest devices for drying the paper as it passes 
over the rolls, in the form of electric suction presses, which 
will facilitate the drying of the web of paper and make the 
operation of the plant much more effective. 

The greater portion of the new machinery already has 
been delivered at the mill and there are only some parts 
still to arrive before the whole equipment will be ready to 
install. In view of this expenditure and the approaching 
completion of the new installation, it is believed that the 
mill will not remain closed for long after the work is finished. 


The machines of the Great Lakes Paper Co., at Fort Wil- 
liam, are now running smoothly and the plant is running full 
time, for the present. New machines need a considerable 
amount of breaking in before they are running approximate- 
ly 100 per cent efficient; but this has been practically ac- 
complished and the 245-inch fourdrinier is operating 
smoothly. Joseph Dwyer, general superintendent of the 
mill, who had been in Toronto, as a result of illness, has 
returned and resumed his duties. Construction work on the 
sulphite mill is going ahead rapidly. 


Preliminary plans are being prepared by a Toronto firm 
of architects for a fine new office building to be erected on 
University Avenue, Toronto, by Provincial Paper, Ltd. The 
tentative plan calls for a two-story structure, 50 by 150 feet, 
and of dignified type of architecture. It will also house the 
head office of Interlake Tissue Mills, Ltd., whose mills are 
at Thorold. 


Paper box manufacturers from various parts of Canada 
included in the membership of the Canadian Paper Box 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Toronto Carton Council 
were guests of E. D. Newell, president of Dominion Box- 
boards, Ltd., recently, when they were shown over the com- 
pany’s new mill on the Toronto waterfront. The visitors 
were greatly impressed by the modern equipment installed 
for the manufacture of boxboards. 


Victor Donaldson, president and general manager of First- 
brook Boxes, Ltd., manufacturers of wooden boxes, corru- 
gated shipping containers, paper cartons, etc., was recently 
in Winnipeg on business and it is said that his company in- 
tends invading the West. The company’s present headquar- 
ters and chief manufacturing plants are located in Toronto, 
but will early in the new year be transferred to one large 
factory at Mount Dennis, a suburb of Toronto, which will, 
on completion, constitute the most modern plant devoted to 
the package industry in the Dominion. It is stated that the 
company is already exceeding the volume of business looked 
for at the time of the merger of the constituent companies, 
and with the growth of Canadian industry it feels the neces- 
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sity for further expansion of its manufacturing facilities to 
cope with continually increasing demand. 


Application has been filed in the Toronto city architect’s 
office for the erection of a four-story and basement addition 
to the plant of the Hinde and Dauch Paper Co. of Canada 
on the southwest corner of Liberty and Hanna Streets. The 
new structure will be 160 by 400 feet and will cost $250,000. 
The company is a large manufacturer of box board and al- 
ready has in operation a large plant at Trenton for the 
manufacture of strawboard for corrugating purposes. Work 
on the Toronto plants, contracts for which have been let, is 
already under way. 

Se See are es 

Definite decision to establish a branch in Regina has been 
made by the Dominion Envelope and Cartons, Ltd., Toronto. 
The firm has been contemplating this move in Saskatchewan 
for a considerable time and is already established in Mani- 
toba and Alberta. The organization includes the following 
companies: Dominion Envelope and Cartons, Ltd., Dominion 
Boxboards, Ltd., Dominion Printing and Carton Co., Ed- 
monton, Alta., and the Winnipeg Paper Box Co., the Domin- 
ion Envelopes and Cartons Western, Ltd., and the Hitchens 
Box Co., Winnipeg, Man. 


A number of Toronto paper wholesalers attended a meet- 
ing of the Canadian. Chemical Association at the University 
of Toronto, last month, when the matter of the paper trade’s 
co-operation in the Research Foundation established by the 
Ontario Government was under discussion. 


Papermaking operations at the plant of the Thunder 
Bay Paper Co. were resumed November 12th, after several 
departments of the mill had been closed down for a short 
time. In the absence of C. E. Jackson, general manager of 
the mill, information as to what contracts had been secured 
was not obtainable, but it is understood that the company 
has been able to secure some contracts that will keep the 
mill running indefinitely. It is understood that other con- 
tracts are in prospect. During the temporary shut down, 
workmen on the payroll were paid a percentage of their 
salaries. 


Removal of the plant of the Adams Cell Board Co., To- 
ronto, to the Kitchener Paper Box Co.’s plant at Kitchener 
has been completed. The latter company purchased the 
equipment of the Adams Cell Board Co. when that organ- 
ization decided to concentrate its operations at its plant near 
Dundas, and most of the machinery will be utilized by the 
Kitchener company for the manufacture of corrugated boxes, 
which they have not hitherto manufactured. 


C. W. Iliff, of John Dickinson and Co., Ltd., paper and 
board manufacturers, London, England, is spending some 
time in Ontario visiting paper mills and distributors in va- 
rious parts of the province. 


The International Fibre Board Co.’s plant at Midland, 
which is devoted to the manufacture of wood fibre solid in- 
sulating wall board, is closed down for the time being ‘and 
the plant is being overhauled. 





NEW BRUNSWICK 








I. P. Co. Completes Plans for Two Mills 

International Paper Co. have bought the so-called McLag- 
gen property at Morrison’s Cove, near Chatham, as their first 
definite move towards the erection of a pulp mill on the 
Miramichi River. The purchase has been confirmed by In- 
ternational Paper officials, and it is said that a bleached 
sulphite mill with a daily capacity of 100 tons is to be 
erected. 

Initial steps are also reported to have been taken by In- 
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What Camachine 20 Can Do 


SPEED — +3000 feet per minute. 

SLITTING —Absolute accuracy insured. 

ROLL QUALITY—Firm, smooth rolls. 

STRENGTH—F lawless material built into scientific design. 
OPERATION — Design simplicity makes for ease of operation. 
EFFICIENCY —A combination of these and other Cameron features 
that makes modern mill equipment demand CAMACHINE efficiency. 


We have interesting catalogues containing detailed information on all types of CAMACHINES. Write us your 
requirements, and you will receive one by return mail. 


Cameron Machine Company, 61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn, New York 
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ternational Paper for the construction of a pulp mill at St. 
Leonard, across the St. John River from Van Buren, Me., 
whence it is planned to pump the pulp through a pipe to be 
manufactured into paper for heavy bags at the Van Buren 
mill, as is now being done between the Edmundston, N. B., 
and Madawaska, Me., mills of the Fraser Companies. 


From Campbellton it is reported that Fraser Companies, 
Ltd., through the Restigouche Co., a subsidiary, have started 
preliminary work at Athol, near Campbellton on Baie des 
Chaleurs, for the erection of their large bleached sulphite 
mill. The site is being cleared and construction materials 
are arriving, so that work on the concrete foundations can 
be started immediately. Fraser Companies have already 
completed enlargements of their pulp mill at Edmundston, 
on the St. John River, where they have recently also es- 
tablished a paperboard mill. 


Bathurst Proceeding with Extensions 


The Bathurst Power and Paper Co. has adjusted its dif- 
ferences with the town of Bathurst in regard to taxation, 
and the way is now open for completing the extensions to 
the company’s plant. The new equipment is already at the 
plant, but the installation of the new machine, with a capa- 
city of 75 tons a day, had been delayed pending the outcome 
of litigation between the municipality and the company 
touching the assessed valuation of the plant. 

Notice has appeared in the Royal Gazette of the intention 
of the Bathurst Power and Paper Co. to apply to the Lieu- 
tenant Governor-in-Council for permission to construct and 
for approval of plans and specifications for construction of 
a storage dam on the Nepisiguit River for log-driving pur- 
poses. The proposed dam is to be constructed at or near 
the foot of Nepisiguit Lakes, near the mouth of Moose Brook, 
the dam to be about 900 feet in length across the river, and 
to create a head of water of about six feet, to be provided 
with log roll, sluice gates and a canoe and fishway passage. 


B. H. Himman, of Omaha, was recently in New Brunswick 
in connection with long term leases for pulp and paper de- 
velopments. He has been reported as representing in- 
terests involved. At St. John he conferred with Premier 
Baxter and at Fredericton had a conference with Hon. C. D. 
Richards, Minister of Lands and Mines. It is understood 
that Mr. Himman.-has been gathering data in the province, 
but the exact nature of his mission was not revealed. 

Lessees of fishing rights on the rivers and streams on 
which pulp and paper mills will be erected have objected 
to injuries that would be inflicted on their rights by chem- 
icals from the mills. Fishing clubs’ are said to have in- 
quired as to whether or not their interests are taken into 
consideration in the allotment of the mill sites, and if pro- 
vision is being made for them. 





NOVA SCOTIA | 








It is estimated that about 3,000 horsepower will be re- 
quired for the new Hantsport pulp mill of the Minas Basin 
Pulp and Paper Co. To prepare for this demand, the Avon 
River Power Co., parent of the Minas Basin Pulp and Paper 
Co., has recently completed additional development at Avon 
Fails. This provides for 4,350 horsepower. Within two 
years of the start of activities at the Hantsport pulp mill 
it is expected that the production will be substantially in- 
creased, and more power will be needed. The installation of 
the additional power facilities at Avon Falls, as well as the 
supervision of the erection of the pulp mill, have been under 
the direction of R. A. Jodrey, general manager of both par- 
ent and subsidiary companies. 


It is reported that sufficient space has been secured on the 
seashore between the bridge at Liverpool and Brooklyn, N. S., 

















e 
They Live Longer 


Figure the utilization 
cost of your paper 
rolls! Compare the 
yardage run or num- 
ber of operating hours 
of service to their 
initial cost! 

_ Waldron Paper Rolls 
are built to stand up 
in service—better and 
longer. For this reason 
they prove the most 
_ inexpensive to buy. 


You can prove this 
_ yourself! 


Have you an instruction sheet on 


How A Paper Roll Should Be Run In? 
We will gladly send you one on request. 


JOHN WALDRON 
CORPORATION 


| Main Office and Works—New Brunswick, N. J. 
| 208 W. Washington St. 30 East 42nd Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
519 American Bank Bldg. 

















New Birks Bldg.—Montreal, Can. 
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Fourdriniers of Quality Is Our Goal 


Every man in our organization, from wire drawer to packer, has 
become imbued with the thought that nothing is quite so important 
in fabricating a Fourdrinier Wire as vigilance. Eternal Vigilance , 
always results in Quality. This is an invariable rule. Because 
our men are vigilant, we are enabled to produce infinitely better } 
Fourdrinier Wires today than ever before. 7 

They are Quality Wires in every sense of the term—High Qual- 
ity and Known Quality. Many mills have come to appreciate their 
worth. Is your mill among that number? If not, we urge you : 


to give our wires a trial. 


As ever our Cylinder Moulds and Dandy 
Rolls are of unsurpassed excellence. 


CHENEY BIGELOW WIRE WORKS 


Established 1842 Springfield, Mass. 














THE DRAPER FELT 


Unexcelled for strength, openness, resiliency, and 
general running qualities. Made to meet the most 
exacting conditions on all types of machines and all 
kinds of papers. Only one grade and that the highest. 


Made by 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


CANTON, MASS. 


Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 


REPRESENTATIVES 
L. H. BREYFOGLE, Kalamazoo, Mich. INTERNATIONAL TRADING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PACIFIC SALES COMPANY, Security Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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for facilities for shipping and storage on behalf of the new 
pulp and paper mill of the Mersey River Paper Co., spon- 
sored by the Royal Securities Corporation. Two properties 
are said to have been obtained. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 





Newsprint Situation Delays Developments 


Just as soon as the pulp and paper situation improves, 
British Columbia will swing into line with a mill construc- 
tion greater than anything since the pioneer era of the last 
decade when the Powell River Co., Pacific Mills and the 
Whalen crean‘zation were brought into being on the coast. 
If conditions were better, three pulp and paper mills of con- 
siderable size would now be building. Negotiations for these 
projects have been carried on with the provincial govern- 
ment for some months, and they have reached the stage 
where all the preliminary details have been smoothed out 
and construction awaits only an improvement in the world 
marlet which wi'l ensure profitable operation. 

The three chief enterprises are those of the Crown-Willa- 
mette Co. of California and Oregon, the Canadian Forest 
Products, Ltd., and eastern financial interests who propose 
to build a large mill near Prince George. The Crown- 
Willamette plant is to be located on the Campbell River, 
Vanconver Island, and the Canadian Forest Products, Ltd.. 
backed by the International Harvester Co. to the extent of 
$16.000.000. is planning a mill at Nimpkish River. All these 
projects will utilize important water powers that are dormant 
at present and they will add enormously to the paper pro- 
duction of the province. 

Preliminary work has been started on the development 
of a $2,000.000 pulp and paver mill at Port Mellon, on Howe 
Sound, about 20 miles from Vancouver. The Vancouver 
Kraft Company, representing the Columbia River Paper Co., 
of Washington, Oregon and California, which recently pur- 
chased the old Port Mellon plant. plans to install a lumber 
mill with a producing capacity of 200,000 feet a day, and 
‘a pulp mill of 200 tons capacity. The first unit of the pulp 
mill will have a daily capacity of 100 tons. 





BRITISH CORRESPONDENCE 








Paper Trade News and Conditions 


Increasing export and the growing demands of publishers 
account to a great extent for the fact that, in spite of a 
decline in the printing industry, British papermakers are 
experiencing no difficulty in maintaining a good output. In 
fact, it is anticipated that when the total tonnage for this 
year comes to be computed, British consumption will show 
an increase over any previous year. Unfortunately, owing 
to a lack of uniform co-operation in the trade, it is impossible 
to obtain complete monthly or quarterly statistics of home 
consumption or output. There are many firms, in fact, out- 
side the Papermakers’ Association, who fail to furnish any 
figures as to output at all, and even some members of the 
Association are induced to supply it with difficulty. 

Canadian newsprint imports have shown a considerable 
increase. In the period January to September of this year we 
received from that country 1,139,634 cwt. against 379,948 
ewt. during a corresponding period last year; while from 
Newfoundland we have taken 1,163,630 cwt. against 1,122,463 
ewt. A slight falling off is registered in newsprint imports 
from Europe, and, in spite of the increases in exports from 
the Dominions, British mills are well booked up with orders 
for the present and the near future. 

The newsprint position, however, is not altogether satis- 
factory, although there is at present a big consumption of 
newsprint, for surplus production and too rapid develop- 
ments in other parts of the world have brought home prices 
down to a dangerous level. Reports from Canada go to show 
that some of the mills are endeavoring to maintain standard 
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Oakite cleans felts 
in record time 


HEN the felt washer broke down in a cer- 


tain southern mill, Oakite cleaning was 
introduced to meet the emergency. So quickly and 
thoroughly did Oakite do the job that it is now 
standard in this mill. Felts are cleaned right on 
the machine. A warm Oakite solution is simply 
poured on them for ten minutes; then sprays are 
turned on and run for fifteen minutes. Twenty- 
five minutes for the whole operation—yet the 
superintendent says that results are more than 
satisfactory. 


Oakite cleans safely, too.—Every trace of dirt, 
sizing and other foreign matter is removed with- 
out harming the fibres in any way. And Oakite 
leaves felts soft and absorbent because it rinses 
away completely. 


Keep felt replacement expenditures down by 
washing with Oakite. Let an Oakite Service Man 
call and prove the worth of this remarkable 
cleaner on your next felt cleaning job. A post 
card will bring him. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 16A Thames St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 
Baltimore, Birm: 


Alba R F.. Pa., Altoona, Pa, *Atlanta, ingham, 
Ala. “Boston ay *Brookiyn, N. Y., Buffalo, “Camden, N. J., Canten. O.. 
Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, tan. *Chicago, *Cincinna *Ool . 0., 


*Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, O Decatur, Iil., eDeuver. *Des Moines, *Detroit, Erie, 
Pa., Fall River, Mass,, Flint, Mich., Fresno, Cal., *Grand Rapids, Mich., Greenville, 
8. c., a sburg, Pa., Hartford, *Houston, Tex., “Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, 
Sra Kansas City, Mo., *Los Angeles, Louisville, Ky., .. Wis., 


Memphis: Tenn., *Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, *Moline, Ill., 
Newark, N. J., Newburgh, N. Y., New Haven, oNew yy "Oakland, Cal. 
*Omaha, Neb., Oshkosh, Wis., *Philadelphia, Phoenix, Aris., *Pittsburgh, 
Pleasantville, N. Y., Portland, Me, *Portland " Bougheetate 
N. ¥., Richmond, Va., Reading, Ps., *Rochester, N. Y., 
Rockford, Ill., *Rock Island, *San *Seattle, *St. 
Louis, *St. P: South Bend, Ind., id, Mass., Syracuse, 
N. Y., *Toledo, *Toronto, Trenton, Okla., — N. ¥Y., 
“Vancouver, B. C., Waterbury, Conn., Wichita, Kan., 


Williamsport, Pa., Worcester, Mass. 


*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials «Methods 
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LOBDELL caivone macein 

D> GRINDING MACHINE 
A new model with enclosed 
geared driving head and full 


automatic lubrication includ- 
ing the Vs. and the feed-screw. 


RAPID 
ACCURATE 
LONG-LIVED 





The automatic crowning device and the provision for leveling the bed 
are exclusive features of the Lobdell Roll Grinders. 


LOBDELL CAR WHEEL COMPANY 


Established 1836 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 











WORM GEAR SPEED REDUCERS 


In any ratios Standard ratios in stock 


The users of this mixer have been so 
well pleased with the performance of their 
Horsburgh & Scott Worm Gear Speed 
Reducer drive that it is now specified as 
standard in their entire plant. This pref- 
erence is not the result of high pressure 
merchandising methods but is due to one 
quiet efficient salesman—their original 
Horsburgh & Scott Worm Gear Speed 
Reducer. It is gratifying to know that 
“performance counts.” 


We also manufacture a complete line 
of Heli-Spur and Herringbone Speed Re- 
ducers. May we have your inquiries? 


The Horshurgh & Scott Co. 


5114 Hamilton Ave. “Gear Makers Since ’89” Cleveland, U. S. A. 


Gears for Every Industrial Purpose—W orm—Bevel—Herringbone—Spur—S piral—Hardened Heat Treated Gears 
—Non-Metallic Gears and Pinions 
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prices, while others are still further endeavoring to increase 
output capacity in the hope of still further increased business 
with Australia and New Zealand. 

Much controversy still exists in the British paper trade 
on the merits and demerits of the safeguarding policy in so 
far that it affects the wrapping paper industry. It depends, 
of course, upon the angle from which it is viewed. The wrap- 
ping mills in this country are being kept busy, and many of 
them have carried out extensive improvements in their plant 
and equipment since the imposition of the tariff, and quality 
has been improved to such an extent that there is little or no 
difference between British and Scandinavian wrappings. In 
spite of the tariff, there has been a noticeable increase in the 
imports of packing and wrapping paper. Exports and re- 
exports have also gone up in comparison with last year. 

Discussing this subject recently, Captain W. E. Nuttall, 
chairman of the National Union of Wrapping Paper Makers, 
said that, after the boom year 1920, British wrapping mills 
were getting an always lessening share of the total trade, 
and the foreign mills a constantly increasing share. He 
pointed out that, out of something like ninety mills engaged 
in the wrapping trade, twenty went out of business in the six 
years which followed the war, and machines engaged on 
wrapping paper were being diverted to other classes of paper. 
In his opinion, there is little doubt that the effect has been 
beneficial. It can be said quite definitely that the prices of 
British wrapping paper are in every case considerably lower 
than they were at the time the duty was enacted. Mills have 
definitely been able to obtain a greater output in consequence 
of the larger amount of business at their disposal, and they 
are consequently enabled to cheapen their cost of production. 

The following comparative tables from a special supple- 
ment of The Daily Telegraph provides interesting food for 
thought on the wrapping paper situation:— 
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RYERSON 


Immediate Shipment from Stock 


Bars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails, 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, Nails, 
Wire, Chain, Turnbutkles, Shafting, 
Boiler Tubes, Boiler Fittings, Cor- 
rugated Sheets, Concrete Reinforc- 
ing, Welding Rods, Babbitt Metal, 
Tool Steel, Bar Iron, Refined Iron, 
Floor Plates, Safety Treads, Small 
Tools, Machine Tools, etc. 


Write for the Journal and Stock 
List—the “key” to Immediate 
Steel. 


Josepu T. Rverson & SON we. 


Milwaukee St. Leuis Cincinnati 
Buffalo New York Boston 


STEEL 


Chicago Detroit 























Price 

IMPORTS. per ton. 

Tons. £ >. & a 

1923 .. 191,633 4,723,191 24 13 O 

1924 .. 211,337 5,112,495 24 4 0 

1925 .. 224,419 5,413,677 2+ 

1926 .. 199,598 4,666,938 s: ¢.6 

TT -<. o» see 3,931,396 22 4 0 
4 m’ths incl’d’g 

April, 1928 .. 54,312 . 1168810 .. 21 8 0 


HOME PRODUCTION. 
(Mills only that have made weekly returns 
throughout.) 


1923 .. 97,592 tons. 
1924 .. 96,910 ” 
1925 .. 101,331 ” 
1926 .. 101,710 ” 
ES ae eS 207,222 ” 
1928 (at rate of) .. 109,200 ” 


Paper Maker Warns Against Timber Waste 


Considerable interest has been aroused among all members 
of the British paper trade in the second warning recently 
issued by Frank Barnjum, one of the leading papermakers of 
Canada, with reference to the wasteful cutting of timber for 
pulping and other purposes. This warning took the form of 
a letter to The World’s Paper Trade Review, in which Mr. 
Barnjum says: 

The enormous overcutting of our forests is draining the 
country of its most valuable and vitally necessary natural 
resource, much of which is to be converted into newsprint 
paper, a commodity that, for the next four or five years at 
least, is bound to be manufactured without any profit to the 
mills, owing to its large over-production. This over-produc- 
tion is continually being added to through the erection of more 
and still more new mills. Consequently we are forcing our 
great pulp and paper industry to the wall. We are sacrificing 
the last of our forests and bankrupting a great industry at 
the same time. Conservation, regulation of the cut and effec- 
tive lumber slash (the tops and small branches cut from the 
timber) disposal, are the only means by which the newsprint 
industry can be saved from ultimate ruin and Canada from 
losing one of her premier industries. 





SIMONDS 


Circular 28 
Saws | 
and 


Machine 


Knives 


For pulp and paper 
mills it is economy 
to use Simonds Saws and Barker, Chipper 
and Paper Cutter Knives because they 
hold their edge longer and cut faster. They 
are backed by a near century of experi- 
ence. Write for catalogue and prices. 


Simonds Saw and Steel Co. 


Established 1832 
Fitchburg, Mass. 





Boston Chicago 
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A. Hard Drive 


A real belt was needed for this job— 
transmitting 325 H. P. from a 144” 
engine pulley to a 33” generator pulley 
only 16’ away—that’s why Pacemaker 
was selected. In return, Pacemaker is 
giving continuous, low cost service. 


—_ 
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In fact, wherever the drive is either 
hard or fast, there Facemaker will 
handle the job economically. That’s 
the reason that for a quarter century 
Pacemaker has been a standard for 
belt performance. 





Photograph of a 26” x 9 ply 
Heavy Pacemaker belt on 
the generator drive of a 


CA4nother “Pacemaker stoner 
C~Performance c~o 





The Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 














Many concerns such as 
Dill and Collins in Phila- 
delphia are lowering their 


costs by using — 


+ BUTTERWORTIL Calender ROLLS ~ 





ae TT H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. Southern Office: 

Hamilton, Ontario, Canada ESTABLISHED 1820 "* Chariotte, N. C. ° 

W. J. Westaway Company PHILADELPHIA, PA. Providence, R. I. Office: 
PLANTS AT PHILADELPHIA AND BETHAYRES Turks Head Building 











Know the merits of the 
Dart Bronze to Bronze 
ground seat Unions 


Here is an | 
Electric Hoist 
that makes a Chain Block | 

seem an extravagance. _— 
ROEPER Type “R” Hoists are | 
built in capacities from 500 | 
Ibs. to 4000 Ibs. with or with- 


out trolleys—Cord or Push 
Button Control. 


Send for Circular 


Try a free sample 


Strength of Malleable Iron 
in combination with 
2 Two Non corrosive seats 
of bronze 








te | ¥ E. M. DART MFG. CO. 
° Providence, R. I. 
Roeper Crane & Hoist Works, Inc. he HSE 


1729 North Terth St. READING, PA. Pairbanks Company Dart 
Member of Electric Hoist Manufacturers ao ew York and Branches Toronto, Canada, 
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Commenting on this, one paper trade expert in this country 
says: “There are many who do not agree with Mr. Barnjum’s 
pessimistic forecasts, and who believe that with ordinary 
care there will be sufficient material for the North American 
paper mills for all time, but we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that there is a growing feeling that all is not as satis- 
factory as it should be, and that the continual building of 
new paper and pulp mills with ever increasing capacity is 
a great mistake. 


Import and Export Figures 
Below are set out the values of paper trade imports and 
exports during the month of October, together with the in- 
creases and decreases as compared with the corresponding 
month for the two preceding years: 
IMPORTS: 
Inc. (+) or Dec. (—) 
Oct., ascompared as compared 
1928. with 1927. with 1926. 
Paper-making M’terials 863,902 —213,731 —13,095 
Paper and Cardboard.. 1,619,772 +24,856 +337,372 
Quantities of the same articles imported: 
Oct., 1926. Oct., 1927. Oct. 1928. 


POPSET, CWE. 2. .ccccccssece 1,312,062 1,707,145 1,802,402 
Wood pulp, tons ........ 93,253 126,392 118,418 
EXPORTS: 


Inc. (+) or Dec. (—) 
Oct., ascompared as compared 
1928. with 1927. with 1926. 
Paper-making M’terials.. 121,422 —3,426 —27,159 
Paper and Cardboard... 810,554 —35,834 —144,599 
Quantities of the same materials exported: 
Oct., 1926. Oct., 1927. Oct., 1928. 
Paper-m’k’g m’ter’ls, tons 16,158 16,963 17,481 
Paper & Cardboard, cwt. 462,733 393,739 350,535 





The British Industries Fair 


A London correspondent reports that the British Industries 
Fair, which is organized by the British Government and 
the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce and which opens at 
London and Birmingham, England, simultaneously on Febru- 
ary 18th, 1929, is breaking all previous records. Reports 
show that all available space at the White City in London has 
been taken and the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce have 
been obliged to restrict exhibitors to the barest minimum at 
Castle Bromwich in Birmingham. 

The last Fair was an outstanding success and was visited 
by well over 100,000 trade buyers. Every country in the 
world sent numerous representatives, and buyers from the 
United States reported that they found the Fair of the 
greatest value and that they were saved a great deal of time 
and trouble in getting their requirements. 

The first British Industries Fair was partly a war measure; 
it was held in 1915. Year by year the Fair grew. By 1920 
it was one of the important events of the year’s trade to 
those industries which were in the habit of showing at it. 
It was in 1920 that a new development took place, a new 
section of the Fair being opened at Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The London section has been held in various places, first at 
the Royal Agricultural Hall, later at the Crystal Palace, and 
now at the White City. The Birmingham authorities, with 
great courage and foresight, have yéar after year expended 
considerable sums of money in enlarging and improving the 
buildings at Castle Bromwich, in which they hold their sec- 
tion. 

British Consulates in all parts of the world are provided 
with complete information regarding every section of the 
Fair and trade buyers can also obtain from them the 
official admission cards, free passport visas, etc. 





The Perkins & Squier Co., paper dealers now at 100 Hudson 
St., New York, has leased new quarters in the Pennsylvania 
Building at 225 West Thirty-fourth St., for executive offices, 
and will soon move to the new location. 
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Foxboro controlled 
the moisture content 





of this paper 


On the first paper dried under Foxboro Control, the 
E. B. Eddy Company, Ottowa, Canada, wrote to our 
Canadian representative as follows: 


“This is the first paper dried with a Foxboro Paper 
Machine Temperature Recorder-Controller. 
special paper, unfinished, not calendered, and dried 
to less than 6% moisture content,—to 
Controller working well.” 


cheap magazines. 


Uniform moisture con- 
tent, saving in steam, no 
under or over drying— 
these are the big advan- 
tages you get by instal- 
ling Foxboro Duplex 
Temperature Controllers 
on your drying rolls. 


Perfect control of your 
drying system is an im- 
portant factor which will 
help you to attain high 
speed, uninterruptedruns. 
Each Foxboro Recorder- 
Controller is sealed with 
a guarantee that the In- 
strument will do the work 
for which it is intended. 
You take no chances. 
Write to the nearest Foxboro 
Engineer. He will tell you 


how you can get better results 
with Foxboro Control. 


THE FOXBORO COMPANY 
leponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA * DETROIT 
PITTSBURCH * CLEVELAND ~* 


PORTLAND, ORE. * TULSA* 


DALLAS 


OXBOR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE COMPASS OF INDUSTRY 


INSTRUMENTS FOR CONTROLLING. RECORDING AND 
TING TEMPERATURE, FLOW, HUMIDITY 


be used for 





Automatic Duplex 


Recorder-Controller 


ATLANTA 
* SAN FRANCISCY 


ROCHESTER, N. ¥. * 


AND PRESSURE 
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Direct synchronous motor drive is | 
compact—efficient—simple , 
COMPACT. Since the impeller of the Nash “ 
Hytor Vacuum Pump is mounted on the he 
motor shaft, compactness is secured and a th 
considerable saving of floor space is made 2 
available. th 
EFFICIENT. No transmission losses be- “ 
tween pump and motor. th 
SIMPLE. Gears, chains and belts are done 4 
away with. Asa result, construction is more ag 
simple—also more economical, eliminating < 
the need for frequent lubrication, readjust- +t 
‘nittines ak ie Pome ments and repairs which gears, chains and ac 
Capacities from 150 to 1,500 belts involved. ~ 
Seether with @0 to'1,160 cubie Write for Bulletin No. 11. a 
—— NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
162 Wilson Road South Norwalk, Conn. C 
New England Representative Western Representative le 

Mr. G. H. Gleason, Nottin Ms T. H. Savery, ‘Jr., 80 
Bidg., Copley Square, Boston, Mass. E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. Cc 
w 
* of 
ti 
ennings Pumps 

E NASH ENGINEERING WILSON ROAD, SOUTH CONN. 
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iStarch- | | ene Pumps) | 
$ M4 —pbuilt For Every Need in the Paper Industry a 
3 : ‘ 
3 SIMPLE change in the manu- 4 fé 
* eA : le ai 
.: eo a : 
2 in a pronounced decrease in cost of 3 w 
$ production. > : 
i. . . 4 

2 Paper Mills use Starch for siz- 4 R 

. Cc 

3 ing to produce better and stronger 4 li 
>< sheets with lower cost of manu- 4 

3 facture. r4 DAY IN—DAY OUT PERFORMANCE 

@ ? THAT’S WHAT COUNTS 

D« Our SPECIAL PAPER brand for 4 

¢ ounen 4 A NON-CLOGGING PUMP that will handle your c 
: beater-sizing increases strength of : ae of pe ean —_ unusual efficiency. a 
: . . . elivers a steady flow of stock faster, more efficiently, n 
3 sheet and gives improved finish. r4 will not clog, and requires no attention. ir 
+ 4 Rugged construction throughout. Heavy shaft. Over- 

3 . Our FOX HEAD brand for cap 4 size heavy duty Ball Bearings guarantee long life with d 
+ sizing is more economical than all 4 least attention. g 
4 glue-size > Our Engineers are always ready to help you with le 
: 5 4 pumping problems. Write for Bulletins. E 
¢ i? » V 
D4 CorN Propucts REFINING COMPANY : Lawrence Pump & Engine Co. 5 
: 17 Battery Place, New York City ¢ . > P.O. BOX 70, <a ; 
$ : LAWRENCE, MASS. 0 
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Pope Appliance Wins Suit Against Spanish River 

A court decision that has just been received from London 
reversing a decision of the Supreme Court of Canada on a 
papermaking appliance is hailed with considerable pleasure 
here as it may result in a much more favorable attitude in 
the future of Canadian Courts towards patents. The de- 
cision in question related to Pope Appliance Corp., of Bos- 
ton, Canadian patent 192,726, for threading paper through 
the calenders automatically by means of doctors and air 
blasts. This is the device which is used on all or nearly all 
fast running paper machines, most of which are licensed by 
the Pope Appliance Corporation, owner of the patents mak- 
ing up the Pope System. 

Suit was brought in the Exchequer Court of Canada 
against the Spanish River Pulp & Paper Co., for infringe- 
ment by it of the calender threading patent No. 192,726 and 
also the opposed air jet patent No. 186,500. At the trial in 
the Exchequer Court before Judge Maclean, the defendant 
admitted the validity of patent No. 186,500 and infringement 
and judgment was rendered for an injunction and an ac- 
count, but the defendant contested the validity of the calen- 
der threading patent and the court held the invention was 
not patentable in view of various prior patents. The Su- 
preme Court of Canada sustained this view. The Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council at London, however, granted 
leave to appeal and the case was heard before the Lord 
Chancellor, and Lords Dunedin, Sumner, Darling and Atkin, 
who have just advised that the decree of the Supreme Court 
of Canada be reversed with instruction to enter judgment 
against the Spanish River Pulp & Paper Co., for an injunc- 
tion and an accounting for damages and costs. 

The opinion of the council has necessarily involved a de- 
cision that under the Canadian patent Act of 1906, a patent 
is not rendered invalid by reason of public use with the 
consent of the inventor outside of Canada, after the date of 
his invention but more than one year before the application 
for a patent in Canada. This overrules certain lower court 
decisions, 

It is understood that the Privy Council gave great weight 
to the fact that the Pope invention replaced operation by 
hand in newsprint mills, which had led to such frequent 
accidents that .machine tenders were usually short one or 
more finger joints. The fact that the invention immediately 
went into use throughout the newsprint industry and all 
fast running paper machines in North America was regarded 
as weighty evidence. Guy Cunningham of Fish, Richard- 
son & Neave, Boston, counsel for the Pope Appliance Corp., 
wes advisory to the British and Canadian counsel. J. White- 
head, a leading British patent barrister, represented the 
Boston company at the argument before the Privy Council. 
Russel S. Smart, of Ottawa, was also advisory for the local 
company. The defendants were represented by A. W. Ang- 
lin and Christopher C. Robinson of Canada. 


Two Prominent Paper Houses Merge 


The announcement of the consolidation of Carter Rice & 
Co., Corp., and the Charles A. Esty Paper Co., was of para- 
mount interest to the paper trade of Boston and to the 
manufacturing trade of the country as both are outstanding 
in their field. 

Carter Rice & Co., Corp., admittedly one of the largest 
distributors of paper in.the country with offices in Seattle, 
San Francisco and other Pacific Coast cities, are one of the 
largest wholesale distributors in New England. Charles A. 
Esty Paper Co., with offices and warehouse in Boston and 
Worcester, Mass., and offices in Springfield, Mass., have 
shown a remarkable growth under the brilliant management 
of Charles A. Esty, who has developed a business in the Bos- 
ton division devoted largely to very high grade papers. Rec- 
ognition of his administrative ability is seen in the merger, 
for he is to become managing director of Carter Rice & Co. 
It is understood that the Worcester branch will be continued 








WOOD 
TANKS 





We are equipped to 
build any kind of a 
wood tank. Specializ- 
ing in Cypress and 
Redwood, we_ also 
make a great many 
tanks of Western Fir, 
Cedar, Eastern White 
Pine, Oak, Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine and other 
woods. Every Stearns 
Tank is manufactured 
in our own modern 
tank factory by ex- 
perienced men. 


A Stearns Tank is a 
Long Life Tank be- 
cause it is built of the 
right kind of wood for 
the specific use it is 
to be put to. 


Let our engineering 
department help you. 


A.T. Stearns Lumber Co. 


NEPONSET. Boston, MASS. 


STEARNS TANKS 
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Lindsay Spiral Weave Fourdrinier Wires 


(Patented Oct. 1927) 


Represent the latest idea in paper machine wire cloth. 


They prevent grooving of Suction Boxes, scoring 
and filling up of seams. This overcomes the neces- 
sity of planing the suction box covers and adds to 


the life and tonnage of the wires. 





Lindsay Wire Weaving Company 
Collinwood Station CLEVELAND, OHIO 























REPUTATION 
SERVICE 
QUALITY 


Are the Three PRINCIPAL Factors Which Have Placed 


LOCKPORT TENAX FELTS 


IN THE LEAD IN THE FELT INDUSTRY OF THE WORLD 







ie ont one ee Cees ae REPUTATION—Built up on 37 years fair dealings 


facturing operations, stating WHY—LOCK- 

PORT TENAX FELTS excel all others, 

but, without a practical demonstration it ’, M4 2 ° 
TH hs SERVICE— Which means attention in every detail 


ee Reie~Seee. QUALITY— Which cannot be equaled in any respect 


LOCKPORT TENAX FELTS DO EXCEL. 


LOCKPORT FELT CO. 


NEWFANE, NEW YORK 
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as well as the Springfield office and the Boston division for 
the present. 

The officers of the company, which will retain the name 
of Carter Rice & Co., Corp., are: Hubert L. Carter, presi- 
dent; Winthrop L. Carter, vice-president; F. C. Kennedy, 
treasurer; Charles A. Esty, managing director. L. W. Angell 
continues as. secretary and the board of directors will be 
composed of George H. Lowe, chairman, Edward D. Bement 
(at present manager of the Esty Boston office), Eliot H. 
Carter, and Wm. H. Dunbar. 


Strathmore Takes Over Rising 

The transfer in ownership of the B. D. Rising Paper Co., 
Housatonic, Mass.. to officers and stockholders of the Strath- 
more Paper Co., Mittineague, which places the latter com- 
pany in a position of control, has received general mention 
and discussion. It is of interest to note that papers of in- 
corporation have been filed at the State House, Boston, and 
that the total capitalization is $1,199,000, of which $100,000 
is employees’ stock, $724,000 is preferred and $375,000 com- 
mon stock. Walter J. Raybold continues as president of the 
Rising Paper Co., as it is now to be known, Benjamin A. 
Franklin becomes first vice-president, F. Nelson Bridgham, 
of Springfield, is second vice-president, Horace A. Moses 
is treasurer and George E. Williamson is assistant treasurer. 
The management insofar as superintendents, foremen, sales 
agents and distributors are concerned will remain unchanged 
and the general line of papers now made will be continued 
it is reported. 


The Bureau of Labor Industries, Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, reporting for the value of the principal manufac- 
tured products in the city of Holyoke states that the paper 
industry is still by all odds in the lead and citing figures to 
prove this shows that the value of paper produced in the 
fiscal year was $22.594,000, to which can be added nearly 
$5,000,000 of stationery and $4,355,000 of other paper goods 
such as blank books, pads, etc. The strictly paper mills of 
Holyoke used raw materials valued at 124 millions for the 
past year and paid about $4,200,000 in wages, employing an 
average of 3,536 men and women. Here is a significant fact 
indicative of the higher level of wages in the paper indus- 
try; the woolen and worsted industry of Holyoke with 3.264 
employees paid but $3,868,000 in wages, over $300,000 less 
for more employees. 


George W. Wheelwright Paper Co., of Leominster, Mass., 
has stocked its agents with samples and data on a new cover 
paper which was developed as a progressive feature follow- 
ing the adoption of seven attractive colors for Best Plate 
Finish. The new cover is known as “Corinthian” and will 
complement the colors of B. P. F., having similar shades. 
Aggressive and able advertising of its products through 
merchant co-operation has been the result of the campaign 
undertaken during the past six months by W. W. Walter, 
sales research and promotion manager. 


A. W. P. to Build Spur Track 


After completing a new power plant at the Beebe & Hol- 
brook division, a plant that is estimated to have cost around 
$90,000, the American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, 
has embarked on a new piece of expansion in connection with 
this division and the Wauregan division, which embraces a 
spur track to cost aboyt $40,000 including a bridge across 
the canal which it is- anticipated will save a large sum in 
trucking expense. It will connect with the second level canal 
line of the Boston & Maine R. R. 

Both Beebe & Holbrook and Wauregan divisions are oper- 
ating at capacity. The power plant at the first named divi- 
sion burns powdered coal and was installed by the Combus- 
tion Engineering Corp. 


New England Paper & Pulp Traffic Association, along with 
other protestants, has agreed to a compromise coal rate scale 
made up by the Boston & Maine R. R. after its first proposal 
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Felt 
Cleanliness 


HE Cleanliness of your Felts is an 

important part of your paper making. 
Dirty felts give you trouble and greatly 
increase your cost by necessitating fre- 
quent shut-downs for felt changes and 
washing. 


A Felt Washer which will clean the felt 
while it is running will greatly increase the 
efficiency of your plant. The Lansing Felt 
Washer will do that. 


The Felt will be kept soft. 
The Life of the Felt will be Increased. 


The Quality of the Sheet will be im- 
proved. 


Greater Production will result as the 
necessity of shutting down for felt 
washing will be practically eliminated. 


The washing is done in nature’s own 
way, with plain water. 


Representative mills all over the country 
are now using this washer with satisfac- 
tory results. 


May we tell you more about it? 


Tn, 
“Geee” 


GILBERT J. SCOFIELD 
COMPANY, INC. 


683 Broadway 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Consolidated Water Power & Paper Company ; 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin , 
At the Wisconsin Rapids plant of the Con- The first pass in the air heater is upward and the tl 
solidated Water Power & Paper Company, three second is downward. A forced draft fan moves ; 
Foster economizers and air heaters are operat- the air through the air heater to the furnace. F 
ing in connection with three 819 hp. Springfield : : ; 
boilers. The boilers are designed for a working This Foster Wheeler equipment has the ca- P 
pressure of 450 Ib. per sq. in. pacity to raise the feed water temperature to v 
Hot gases from the boiler pass up vertically 284 deg. F. and preheat the air to a temperature fi 
through the economizer into the air preheater. of 298 deg. F. 
FOSTER WHEELER CORPORATION ‘ 
165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. c 
‘ Foreign Associates: p 
h in Pri l Cities Foster Wheeler Limited; London, England. h 
Foster Wheeler Limited; Toronto-Montreal- Vancouver, Can. 
| = FOSTER WHEELER = 
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Genuine Bristol’s Charts Are Accurate 
a 
—and the high standard performance of Bristol’s Instruments can be guaranteed . . . only when they are used a 
S - IDENTIFY them, every Bristol’s Round RIKEN ATLL 
Chart is printed on paper having water 050, 000% >. RE BESS SS atk 
mark reading “BRISTOL’S”; and the name of fY ee, ; ( anne aoe a 4 
The Bristol Company printed in the center: SROs . ‘ . LeAMDTA LAT h 
Strip Charts having The Bristol Company; | ee r, 1X a Meta r 
chart number; etc., printed on the side. eal ae ' -) at “Ui int l 
Use Onl It is also well to bear in mind the TiCheare. 3 Soh "i ii ii Hi I 
pl Y fact that every Bristol’s Recording j * : As ogee a3, I 
Speci Instrument is calibrated to be used —~ _ : c 
pecified with particular chart specified as 
most suitable for the application in hand. This 
makes it necessary that charts used for such 
application be identical without the slightest 
variation in order to assure continuous ac- 
curacy. s 
Tol Close attention is given to the finest I 
ov mesure details in all matters pertaining to ’ 
ccuracy i 


the design and printing of Bristol’s 7 
Charts. The printing is done from extremely 34 Bristots Cha at < ill 
accurate engravings, and under constantly a OO sg i A i 
uniform humidity conditions in our own plant sf ts : somst 
at Waterbury, Connecticut. Even the paper 
from which various types of charts are made is 
specially processed for the purpose—the 
quality of paper being such as to provide clear 
records, correct ink absorption, etc., under all 
operating conditions. 
Bes Maek And in addition, Bristol’s charts are, 
w \os* in almost every instance, procurable All of which should lead those re- 
at a remarkably low cost. In fact, it is gener- sponsible for maintenance of accurate 
ally conceded that chart replacement costs instrument service to safeguard their 
with Bristol’s Instruments are so small as to own interests by using only the gen- 
be really inconsiderable. uine Bristol’s charts. 


The Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
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had been so aggressively fought before Examiner Carter 
of the I. C. C. at Boston. The new scale provides for a dis- 
tance tariff, starting at 70c per ton for five miles, $1 for 20 
miles, $1.35 for 50 miles and progressive five cent per ton 
inereases for each five miles thereafter. 


Boston Paper Trade Meets 


The usual good time was enjoyed at the informal dinner 
of the Boston Paper Trade Association which was held at 
the Exchange Club on the evening of November 21st. Presi- 
dent Hubert L. Carter presided over the short business ses- 
sion at which the following were elected to membership: 
Courtlandt B. Griffin, Carew Mfg. Co., South Hadley Falls; 
Paul F. Moore, Westfield River Paper Co.; Alden W. 
Howard, Howard Paper Co., Boston; Roger B. Taft, Ham- 
mermill Paper Co. The new limited membership gained 
three additional names in the persons of Fred B. Korbel of 
the U. S. Envelope Co., A. P. Mitchell of the Warren Mfg. 
Co., and Richard H. Campbell of Linton Bros. & Co., 
Fitchburg. 

Addresses were made by Dr. Rollo Water Brown, author 
and professor, on the “Creative Spirit and Business.” E. 
W. Cunningham of the Boston Post, a former all America 
football star at Dartmouth, discussed “Football.” 


It is understood that one of the most interesting new 
fourdrinier machines is to be installed at the mills of the 
Crocker Burbank Co., Fitchburg, Mass. The machine is the 
product of Beloit and has special features which apparently 
have not been divulged by the manufacturers. 


Despite the fact that the mills for the most part continue 
to support the 1,000 count as a basis for weight in quoting 
on bond, book and ledger papers, a prominent Boston dis- 
tributor, John Carter & Co., has come to the conclusion that 
the ream is desired by the printers of New England and 
with the issuance of its December Red Book catalogue, has 
formally announced its return to the ream basis throughout 
and 100 sheets as basis for cardboard. The latter count is 
also generally adopted by the other Boston merchants. 


A record of which the Building and Roofing division of Bird 
& Son Inc., of East Walpole, Mass., is entitled to be proud 
has been set up during the past year when that division em- 
ploying 225 men completed an entire year without a single 
lost time accident. The division involves some of the most 
hazardous work in the company. Credit for the record is 
placed on the efficient plant safety committee and the co- 
operation of the workers. 


Refuse to Modify Pulp Rate 


The New England Freight Association, after giving con- 
sideration to evidence presented against an advance in wood- 
pulp rates from Brunswick and points east to points in New 
York State trunk line territory has approved the proposed 
increase. 

Evidence was presented against the advance by the Penob- 
scot Chemical Fibre Co., of Great Works, Me., and the New 
England Paper & Pulp Traffic Association. The new rate 
is to apply on shipments of woodpulp in bales, bundles or rolls 
carloads, from Brunswick and points beyond where no 
through rates apply, at 27c per 100 pounds to Ballston Spa, 
Niagara Falls, Black Rock, Buffalo, Cohoes, Hoffmans, Mar- 
tisco, Waterford, Buffalo, Watertown and Suspension Bridge, 
x Ue 

The New England Paper & Pulp Traffic Ass’n is prepar- 
ing data anticipatory to asking a suspension of the advance. 


Some changes have been effected recently in the super- 


vision of the Groveton Paper Company’s mills at Groveton, 


N. H. §S. W. Shannon, formerly associated with the Eastern 
Manufacturing Company, Bangor, Maine, and recently super- 
intendent of the Munising Paper Company, Munising, Mich., 
is now superintendent of the mills, having assumed his new 
duties on November 1. H. J. Reimer, well known papermaker 
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A total 43 
of 268 32 


Warren 268 


Pumps purchased 
by 5 paper mills 
all within four years 





Records tell the story! Each of 
these five paper mills originally 
purchased one or two Warren 
Pumps. As a result of their per- 
formance under actual conditions, 
their sustained high efficiences and 
low cost of operation, repeat 
orders were placed until one of the 
paper mills now has 91 in service, 
another 62, and the others 43, 40 
and 32. 


Warren pumps are built to live up 
to the claims made for them. 
Compare them part for part in 
design and construction with any 
other pumps. No effort has been 
spared to build them to deliver to 
the user the lowest possible pump- 
ing cost per year. Centrifugal and 
reciprocating types for every pur- 
pose. Write for Bulletins. 
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Removes Slime from Pipe Lines—MECHANICALLY 


Eliminate costly chemical methods of removing slime from pipe lines. 
The Hayton Go-Devil does the job mechanically in less time and with less 
trouble. 


The Hayton Go-Devil is equipped with a row of hardened steel scrapers 
or blades arranged in propeller shape to fit the pipe. As the Go-Devil 
moves through the pipe, impelled by the water behind it, the blades scrape 
the slime off the walls. Steel guides keep it in alignment. The bends are 
taken with ease by means of a strong flexible spring. 


Just drop us a card and we'll send fur- 
ier details without obligation to you. 


HAYTON PUMP AND BLOWER COMPANY 


Go Devitt 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 














99 Cuauncy St. a 





BosTON, MASS. 








Sole Selling Agents 


“LAMBETH” COTTON TRANSMISSION ROPE 
and EGYPTIAN COTTON ROPE FOR SHEAHAN CARRIERS 
Nae Careful, Intelligent, Quick Service x | 
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FOR ALL PAPERS— 
A Fitchburg Felt 


@ For whatever paper you 
make, whether fine ledger or 
bond, book or coarse paper, 
Fitchburg Felts give long and 
efficient service. 


@ Fitchburg Cotton Dryer 
Felts are made in two, three, 
four, five and six ply in Eng- 
lish weave, from 60 to 288 


inches in width. 


@ When next thinking of 
dryer felts, think of ‘‘Fitchburg.” 


FITCHBURG DUCK MILLS 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


54 Duck Mill Road FITCHBURG, MASS. 





Instruments for Calipering, 
Weighing and Testing Paper 
and Box Board: 


Automatic Micrometer Calipers 

Automatic Board Scales 

Automatic Tissue Scales 

Automatic Paper Scales 

Automatic Felt Scales 

Electric Board and Paper Testers 
(Automatic) 


E. J. CADY & COMPANY 


549 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 











Pickles’ Patent 


Automatic Steam Regulator 
FOR 


Paper Making Machines 


Which absolutely control the drying of the 
sheet. Installed on sixty days’ trial 


W. F. PICKLES Buckland, Conn. 
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and color expert, has been placed in charge of beaters and 
coloring. These two expert papermakers, working with E 
J. McDonnell, the general manager of the Groveton plant, 
give to this company prospects of a very successful future. 


Levi S. Nold, treasurer of the American Writing Paper Co., 
Holyoke, Mass., died suddenly at the Brighton Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J., November 23, 1928, in the sixty-fourth year of 
his age. Mr. Nold was a native of Youngstown, Ohio. The 
widow and two daughters survive. 


In connection with the Strathmore Paper Company’s ac- 
quisition of B. D. Rising Paper Co., it is announced that Old 
Colony Envelope Co., Westfield, manufacturers special en- 
velopes for the Rising Paper Company in the past, the stock 
for which has been manufactured by Rising, will expand in 
connection with a contract to manufacture envelopes to 
match the Strathmore lines. It is understood to be def- 
initely denied that Strathmore will acquire control of Old 
Colony. 


Veteran Superintendents Retire 


Charles M. Nelson for forty-five years connected with the 
industry, thirty years as superintendent, has retired from the 
Carew Manufacturin~ Co., South Hadlev Falls. --~ Mr. 
Nelson was born in Denmark and served as superintendent 
for Worthy Paper Co., assistant superintendent of the 
Massasoit division of the American Writing Paper Co., for 
ten years chief of this mill and the Bee & Holbrook division, 
and for three years superintendent at Neenah, Wis., coming 
to the Carew Company in 1923, where he has since been 
superintendent. 

Another veteran superintendent retiring this month is 
Fred A. Verrill, for fifty years with S. D. Warren Co., and 
since 1908 chief of the coating mills. 


The Rogers Paper Mfg. Co., of South Manchester. C-nn.. 
has purchased the plant and equipment of the A. Willard Case 
Co., of Manchester, which formerly manufactured a similar 
line of press board and transformer board. The Rogers com- 
pany has taken immediate possession and will develop new 
products in this plant. 


Specialty Sales Inc., of Holyoke, has been chartered in 
Massachussetts to deal in and manufacture paper and paper 
products with a capital stock of $50,000. Wm. P. McCorkin- 
dale, well-known to the paper trade of Holyoke, is president 
of the new company and H. F. Freeman of Holyoke is 
treasurer. 


It is understood in Boston that the cut in price on chip and 
filled newsboard instigated by the leadmg eastern manufac- 
turers has been rescinded as of December Ist. In fact, for 
a week prior to that several leading mills would accept no 
more orders at $30 and $32.50 and others were formally 
quoting $40 and $42.50, although demand had disappeared 
as most box factories had covered during the week of heavy 
sales at the $12 reduction. 


The New England Paper & Pulp Traffic Association is 
seeking reparation on shipments of rock salt from points in 
New York state to mills in Maine. 


George Veeiman of J. G. Veeiman & Zonen, leading paper 
stock exporters of Amsterdam, Holland, was visiting the 
paper mills of New England during the past month. 


Fred Thomas, a well known paper board salesman con- 
nected with the Robert Gair & Co., Boston offices, died during 
the past month after a short illness. Mr. Thomas had been 
connected with the Gair organization and its predecessor, 
the Haverhill Boxboard Co., during most of his business 
career. He was 54 years of age. 


Henry C. Avery, formerly vice president of the American 
Tissue Mills of Holyoke, has been named vice president of 
the Flintkote Co. 
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Paganini 
kept on playing! 


FTER three strings of his violin had 

broken, Paganini still held his audience 
in awe—so great was his skill with the 
remaining string. 

Many a machine tender has wished that 
he could produce flawless paper despite a 
broken Fourdrinier wire, but the Paganinis 
of paper making are the men whose experi- 
ence has taught them to select wires which 
will not fail them—wires which will give 
the longest service without repairs or re- 
placement. 

Tyler Fourdrinier Wires are selected be- 
cause of their proven durability and depend- 
ability. 

Tyler Wire is drawn from special com- 
position rods, specially treated to assure 
toughness and resiliency. It is woven on 
Tyler-designed looms made in our own 
shops and embodying more than a half 
century of wire-weaving experience. 

Tyler Wires run straight and true. 
They produce uniform and flawless paper. 
Send for samples. 


Supplied in all widths up to and including 234 inches 


The W. S. TYLER COMPANY 
Cleveland, O. 


TYLER WIRES 
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A a 
Cerdurey Cloth 


Backing Wire Tyler Fourdrinier Wire 
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WE OFFER FOR SALE 


Fourdrinier Paper Machines trimming 152”, 69” and 
60”; Cylinder Paper Machines, 72” and 42” ‘trim. All 
encellent achi d hand Kidder and Cameron 
Slitters, Single & Duplex Rotary Sheet Cutters, No. 4 
Nash Vacuum Pumps, Variety of Jordans—Noble & 
Wood, Horne, Emerson, etc.; several stacks of _super- 
calenders, 40” to 90” wide; variable speed engines; 
55” to 65” Power Paper Cutters, rebuilt. Let us know 
your requirements. 


GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY, Inc. 


Paper and Pulp Mill Brokers 
261 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone—Barclay 8020 





OUR MOTTO—“Service First” 

















BETTER SERVICE 


Brass covered felt rolls 

White wood felt rolls 

Iron cores for rubber covered 
press and felt rolls 

Bronze suction box covers 

Hercules car movers 


Hard aneie and gum wood 
press rolls 

Brass tube rolls 

Bronze couch and breast rolls 

Brass, Iron and Wood felt 
rolls 

Copper covered felt rolls 


All rolls balanced 


We would be very glad to submit information and 
quotations on all products. Just drop us a card. 


J. W. Hewitt Machine Company 


Paper Mill Machinery 


Neenah “ Wisconsin 














USED JORDANS—7-Large Jordans, some belt drive and 
some direct connected to motors, including motors and start- 
ers, all in good condition and at extremely low prices. If 
interested, write us quickly, describing your requirements. The 
Noble & Wood Machine Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 





Wanted—at once an Al experienced back sender for board 
mill, with excellent opportunity for advancement. Mill lo- 
cated in Northern Wisconsin. Address Box 146, The Paper 
Industry. 


Paper Mill Machinery 


1—Rice Barton & Fales Fourdrinier with two 
presses 24 dryers 48x94”, two calen- 
ders 

1—Fourdrinier with two presses, 19 dryers, 
36x84” 

1— 84” Clark Cutter with Moore & White 
Layboy 

2— 90” Holyoke Super Calenders motor drive 

1— 72” Holyoke Super Calender motor drive 

3— 66” Holyoke Super Calenders belt drive 

1—154” Warren two drum winder with slitter 

1—149” Beloit two drum winder with slitter 

1—130” Moore & White four drum winder 
with slitter 

1—129” Pusey & Jones two drum winder with 
slitter 

1—127” Warren two drum winder with slitter 

1—112”. Moore & White four drum winder 
with slitter 

1— 84” Beloit two drum winder with slitter 

1— 60” Kidder two drum winder with slitter 

1— 77’’, 60’’, 52’ Hamblet Sheet Cutters. 

1— 70°’, 56’’, 54° Moore & White Sheet 
Cutters 

1— 14x16” Ball Twin Variable Speed Engine 


FRANK H. DAVIS COMPANY 
175 Richdale Ave. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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FOR SALE—One slightly used Noble & Wood Mammoth 
Jordan together with 500 HP motor and coupling. It is alse 
equipped with pulley for belt drive, if preferred. Price and 
particulars upon request. The Noble & Wood Machine Co., 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Two bentere of one ton each capacity, Noble 
& Wood make. Have been used very little. Apply Barber 
Leather Co., North Adams, Mass. 














Cleanliness 


Belting should be cleaned every so 
often. Its porous nature absorbs mois- 
ture which includes many fine particles 
of dirt and dust. 


After the belting has been cleaned a 
small application of a good belt dress- 
ing should be used. STEPHENSON 
BAR BELT DRESSING, Red Label 
for Leather and Green Label for Rub- 
ber and Canvas belting has been on 
the market now for over forty years. 
We will be glad to send you a sample 
of either or both brands on request. 
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Stephenson Manufacturing Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 
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PACIFIC COAST NEWS 





WASHINGTON 


Announcement was made last month of the sale of 100,000 
shares of Rainier Pulp and Paper Company Class A. common 
stock, the sale having been made before public announce- 
ment was made. The purpose of the sale was to retire 
present outstanding securities by redemption or exchange. 
In addition, 123,000 shares of Class B., no par value capital 
stock was sold. This sale is a verification of a rumor current 
in October. 


The Grays Harbor Pulp and Paper Co., Hoquaim, Wash., 
was recently granted a franchise by the Grays Harbor county 
commissioners permitting it to extend its pipe line in the 
East Hoquiam valley for approximately one mile, part of 
which is on the Hoquiam-Wishkah road. 


Arrival of Vern Murchie, who will superintend the Union 
Bag company’s plant at Vancouver, Wash., was announced 
on November 24. Mr. Murchie has been transferred from the 
company’s plant at Bogalusa, La., and has brought his family 
with him to Vancouver. Machinery is now being installed in 
the plant which will be ready for operation about the first of 
January with a capacity of 3,000,000 bags daily. The plant, 
which is costing about $70,000, unequipped, will employ ap- 
proximately 100 men and women. 


The Palouse Pulp and Paper Company, with a capital stock 
of $300,000 was incorporated recently in the state of Wash- 
ington with H. D. Wagnon at the head. Mr. Wagnon who 
started the Sacramento Pulp and Paper Company at Sacra- 
mento, Cal., is attempting to interest Eastern Washington 
and Eastern Oregon wheat farmers in using straw for the 
manufacture of paper. This was the material which was to 
have been used by the Sacramento company which has not 
functioned to date. 


A chipping plant equipped to handle 300 cords of wood a 
day, and operating with a Diesel engine, is to be built on 
Neah Bay, according to a recent announcement. Chipping 
has been done at this point heretofore, but the new plant will 
enlarge facilities to supply both the Washington Pulp and 
Paper Company at Port Angeles and the new National Paper 
Products Company mill at Port Townsend. 


The Fibreboard Products Company of Port Angeles, has 
begun the construction of a wharf and warehouse. The 
wharf is to have a frontage of 380 feet and an open dock of 
130x28 feet. The warehouse will cover an area of 28x150 
feet. 


The pouring of concrete for the new paper mill of the 
Grays Harbor Pulp and Paper Co. at Hoquiam, was scheduled 
to begin this month, the pile driving having been done during 
November. This mill will utilize the output of the Grays 
Harbor Pulp mill recently set in operation. 


The Schaffer Box Co., Tacoma, which recently began the 
operation of its pulp mill has appointed A. R. Shirley super- 
intendent. Mr. Shirley is experienced in producing sulphite 
pulp, having recently been with the Pacific Mills, Ltd., at 
Ocean Falls, B. C. The night superintendent is Walter Clif- 
ford, formerly with the Crown Willamette Co., and R. H. 
Pangborn is in charge of wood preparation. Ralph Schaffer 
is president of the company, F. C. Brewer, vice president and 
treasurer, and E. A. Glueck, secretary. 


J. W. Wilt, Tacoma, has been engaged as expert pulp en- 
gineer in charge of manufacturing for the new Sitka Spruce 
Pulp and Paper Co. mill being built at Empire, Ore. 


It is reported the Washington Pulp and Paper Corporation, 
Port Angeles, Wash., will build a power plant and pulpwood 
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Superintendents’ Association to Make Survey 


A complete survey of all of the pulp and paper mills in the 
United States is to be undertaken to ascertain just what new 
equipment has been installed in each mill during the last year 
and to learn of the results produced by this new equipment. 
The survey will also include additions or improvements to 
old equipment. 

This work will be carried on by the newly formed Superin- 
tendents’ Mill Service Committee of the American Pulp & 
Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association, which was organ- 
ized December 1 at the Hotel Commodore, New York City. 

This meeting, which was continued Sunday, December 2, 
was attended by K. E. Terry, S. D. Warren Co., Cumber- 
land Mills, Me., Chairman; Dr. C. A. Brautlecht, Head of 
the School of Chemical Engineering, University of Maine; 
John Schumaker, Champion Fibre Co., Canton, N. C.; Fred. 
J. Rooney, Mill Manager, The Upson Company, Lockport, 
N. Y.; National Secretary R. L. Eminger, of Miamisburg, 
Ohio, and National President B. T. Larrabee, ex officio, of 
S. D. Warren Co., Cumberland Mills, Me. 

It is the plan of the committee to correlate the statements 
contributed by superintendents of pulp and paper mills 
throughout the country and then redistribute them to the 
entire membership of the Superintendents’ Association in 
the form of an annual report, which it is felt will keep not 
only the superintendents but the entire industry informed on 
current improvements and developments in pulp and paper 
manufacture in a manner that will render unnecessary simi- 
lar and less comprehensive surveys by individual companies. 





Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
Chemical Pulp Mill Engineers 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


Digester, Acid Proof and other Guaranteed Linings. 
Chemipulp Cooking and Recovery Process. 














8" Horizontally Split Casing Single 
Suction Belted Pump for Handling 
Heavy Stock 





Built in sizes ranging from 2” to 18”. 42 years de 
signing and building centrifugal pumps for all condi- 
onan gina Our engineering staff is ever at 


your servi 
Please podeen % your specifications. 


LAWRENCE MACHINE & PUMP CO. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Moenufacturer of “‘Lawrence’’ Pump, Centrifugal Pumping 
Machinery, Vertical Steam ~ rang Contractors for 
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THE PAPER INDUSTRY 





V. D. SIMONS 


Industrial Engineer 


Pup AND Paper MILs, Hypro-ELectrIc 
AND STEAM POWER PLANTS 
ELECTRIFICATION PAPER MILL PROPERTIES 


435 NortH MICHIGAN Ave. 
TriBUNE TowER 


CHICAGO 








JOHN F. FERGUSON 
Gomette ON Pulp & ag Mills, Investigation of New Enterprises, 
Special it & Power Applications, eres lectric D its, 
Steam- Electric Power Systems, Sectionalized Paper Machine Drives. 
Analysis, Design, Construction, Operation Efficiency 
Holyoke, Mass. Monadnock Bidg., CHICAGO. ILL. 
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H.S. TAYLOR; Consulting Engineer 


Member Am. Sec. C. tienes Am. Sec. M. yl 
Member Eng. Inst. Can.—Member A. |. E. 
PULP, PAPER AND FIBRE MILLS 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC AND STEAM POWER PLANTS 
PLANS—SPECIFICATIONS—EVALUATIONS—REPORTS 
CONSULTATIONS 
Jefferson St. Arcade, Dayton, xs Guarantee Bldg., Montreal, 
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HARDY S. FERGUSON 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Member Am. Soc. C. E. 
Member Am. Soc. M. E. 
Member Eng. Inst. Can. 


PAPER, PULP AND FIBRE MILLS 


INCLUDING BUILDINGS AND Examinations 
COM Pree BOTAN CAL Reports 
timates Cost 
ATER POWER DEVELOPMENT Bs D + of 
DAMS, STORAGE RESERVOIRS AND estgns 
OTHER HYDRAULIC STRUCTURES Specifications 
STEAM PLANTS 


Valuations 











KARL A. LEFREN 


Consulting Engineer 
Member A. S. M. E. 


171 Madison Ave., New York City 





| INDUSTRIAL POWER REPORTS 
PAPER AND BOARD MILLS DESIGNS 
MILL CONSTRUCTION CONSTRUCTION 
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~ GEORGE F. HARDY 


M. AM. SOC. C. 
M. AM.SOC. M. 
M. ENG, INST. CAN. 


Mill Architect and Consulting Engineer 
Langdon Building 
305-309 Broadway, New York 


SPECIALTY: 


Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills Cable Address: 

Water Power velopment og ay me 

Steam Power Plants B. C. Sth Edition 
Plans and Specifications Bedford McNeill 
Valuations, Reports Western Union 
Consultation Bentley’s 
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James L. Carey 


Paper Mill Architect and Engineer 
208 N. Laramie Ave., 
Chicago 


Cable Address: 
ASCAR, Chicago 


Codes ABC sth 
Western Union 











D. Manson Sutherland, Jr. 


Consulting Chemical Engineer 
Special Fibre Products and Pro- Purification of Effiuents 
cesses Forming and Drying Machines 


a oe i Utilization of Waste Fibres 
New York Office: 


Broad Street Bank Building 
TRENTON, N. J. 341 Madison Ave. 























Pulp and Paper Mills, Power Plants, Chemical Plants 


Engineering Design Management 
Construction Su; i Process 

pervision ee Development 
Surveys — Fuel Economy 
Investigations Valuations 


Arthur DB. Little, Func. 


Chemists : Engineers : Managers 











30 CHARLES RIVER ROAD CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





POWER PLANTS 
THE RUST ENGINEERING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Design 
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chipping mill at Neah Bay, Wash., 67 miles west of Port 
Angeles, which will give year around employment to 400 


men. 
OREGON 


H. P. Coolidge, assistant mill manager of the Camas divi- 
sion of the Crown-Willamette Paper Co., has joined the paper 
mill engineering staff of V. D. Simons of Chicago. He was 
also with the company in the West Linn, Ore., and the Flor- 
iston, Calif., plants. 





Paper Mills Requested to Mark Roofs 


This industry has been asked to co-operate with The 
Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of Aeronau- 
tics in a nation-wide campaign for roof-markings which 
will identify the country’s towns to the aviator. Such 
identification is a first requisite for an air transportation 
system, which will heighten the efficiency of American 
business by swifter means of communication. 

In asking that industrial corporations should assist in 
roof-marking their buildings, where practical, Harry F. 
Guggenheim states, “Sign posts of this kind for the air- 
plane are an absolutely essential item in the safety of 
air transportation. The need for them has been repeat- 
edly stressed to the Fund by Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh 
as a result of his experience during his United States tour 
a year ago, and in subsequent cross-country flying. In the 
opinion of Colonel Lindbergh, who is a technical adviser to 
the Fund, this identification represents one of the most worth 
while steps that can be taken for the advancement of civil 
aviation. His opinion is shared by other pilots from coast 
to coast and has the emphatic endorsement of all those in- 
terested in aeronautics.” 

As a basis for the work, the Fund, supported by the Post- 
master General, has asked some 8,000 postmasters in towns 
with a population between 1,000 and 50,000 to take the initia- 
tive in seeing that their communities are identified by roof- 
markings. The postmaster is urged to enlist the support of 
civic organizations such as the American Legion, the service 
clubs, or the Chamber of Commerce, or individual corpora- 
tions. To the organization or person responsible for the 
identification the Fund has asked Colonel Lindbergh to send 
a certificate of appreciation. The record of roof-markings 
will be kept by the Fund and made available to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Post Office Department and other 
government agencies. The movement has the backing of the 
Departments of War, Navy and Commerce. 

Many corporations throughout the country, a number of 
them in this industry, have already been active in marking 
the roofs of their own buildings for purposes of aerial navi- 
gation. This is not only a civic act helpful to the community 
in which the corporation is located; it is also of direct bene- 
fit to business as a whole, since it is the latter which will 
benefit particularly from a commercial air transportation 
system. The Fund asks that a corporation with an available 
room in an unmarked town of between 1,000 and 50,000 popu- 
lation should communicate directly with the postmaster. 

In a printed bulletin the Fund describes the type of roof 
most suitable for markings and urges the use of block letters 
in chrome yellow with a black background. It is suggested 
that it should be from 10 to 20 feet in height and on roofs 
preferably of tiled shingles, tin or other metal, or slate where 
the visibility is not reduced by smoke. Besides the name of 
the town or city, the marking should include an arrow point- 
ing due north with the letter “N” over it and a smaller 
letter indicating the airport if there is one. 

R. D. Kehoe and David Brown, of the Technical Economist 
Corporation, acted as hosts to a group of Swedish and Amer- 
ican pulp and papermakers at a dinner tendered on the eve- 
ning of November 19 in the White Horse Tavern in New 
York City. Most of the Swedish engineers present have 
been studying American mill operations, and are returning 
to Sweden shortly. A feature of the gathering was the pre- 
sentation of a multi-reel movie made by Mr. Kehoe, Herbert 
Nilsson, G. Magnusson and G. Asplund on their recent trip 
to the Pacific Coast and the South. The film featured wood- 
lands and materials handling operations. 
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RHOADS TANNATE WATERSHED BELTS 
CONSIDERABLY BETTER SERVICE 


HIS is the report on two Rhoads 2-ply 

Tannate Watershed Belts that replaced 
3-ply oak belts on beaters in a Minnesota 
paper mill. 

The oak belts slipped at times enough to 
“burn”, and wore out rapidly. 

The Tannate Watershed Belts even when 
the beaters are loaded with heavy stock carry 
the loads steadily without appreciable slip. 

The much longer life of Tannate Belts and 
their ability to transmit decidedly more horse- 
power without slipping make them “con- 
siderably better” for paper mill service than 
most other makes of belting. 

They are always sold under the Rhoads 
service guarantee. This leaves you to be the 
judge of whether your purchase is profitable. 
On this basis may we send you a Rhoads 
Tannate Watershed Belt for one of your hard 
drives?—Or would you like one of our men 
to call? 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


PHILADELPHIA .....cccsecseese — seeesccceees 47 N. Sixth St. 


DT ME cpasevdeendsdecdyeconnssbadeeeaen 112 Beekman St. 
ti cde Choon EE EE a F 34 -N. Clinton St. 
TE cininin culapaamtbdusees beasdnadiel 80 Forsyth St. S. W. 
Ce I cvecn+sdessceniecnnnssoanndeebene 1234 W. Ninth St. 


Factory and Tannery, Wi'm'ngton, Del. 
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Freyn Engineering Co. 


Consulting engineers 
in the development of the new 
boiler house and hydro-electro 
plant of the Wausau Paper 
Mills Co., Brokaw, Wisconsin 


310 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Il. 
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~ SCHOPPER 


World 


Standard 
Paper 











Brean ae 


Patented 


All Kinds of Scales I t Schopper-Riegier Beating Tester 
es ers Uniformity of beating means bet- 


ter paper. 





The Scho Standard 
Desk Micrometer 
Carried in stock—1/1000 of 
an inch for Boards, 1/2000 





of an inch for Paper. Schopper Folding Tester 
The folding test has become standard 
for bonds, ledgers, and Kraft papers. 





. ¥ 
Atette i, 


Small Piece Pocket Paper fa ~ rP 
“ Schopper Strength and Stretch 











weighing a piece 2 in. Tester 
tin. gives bass weight 25:38 Rapid Strength and Stretch Tester 
= =<¢« 
FOREIGN PAPER MILLS, Inc. 
Sole Agents 
72 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 


Warehouses: NEW YORK—MONTREAL 
Write for Booklet on Paper Testing Instruments No. I-100 
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Technical Developments in the 
Paper Industry 


Domestic and Foreign 











The following abstracts are of the latest developments found 
in the foreign press and the domestic and foreign patent offices. 
Photostats and translations of complete articles and patents can 
be obtained at cost price. 





Pulping Wood 


HE wood chips are submerged in and heated with an 

aqueous solution of a normal sulphite and a salt of a 
weakly ionized polybasic acid. The temperature of the 
liquor is maintained at least at 100 degrees C. and not more 
than 125 degrees C. The chemical treating liquor is then 
removed and the woody material is thereafter heated to a 
higher temperature. F. G. Rawling, Knoxville, Tenn. United 
States Patent No. 1,673,089. 


Stock Consistency Regulator 


N INTERESTING type of stock consistency regulator 
/Afor papermaking machines is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. The stock flows through a chamber which is 
composed of various parts. Means are provided for main- 
taining the stock at constant level in its flow through the 
chamber. These are the wires shown at (15), (19), (22), 
(24), (57), ete. It is 
noted that the stock 
enters the regulator 
through the pipe (12). 
The two members (25) 
and (59) are in contact 
with the flowing stock 
and the position of 
these members is varied 
by changes in the con- 
sistency of the stock. 
These movable mem- 
bers control by means 
of the levers (31) and 
(63) the flow of water 
through the pipes (42) 
and (44) respectively. 
In this manner, the 
amount of water that 
enters the regulator to 
reduce the consistency 
of the stock to the 
required degree is 
regulated. M. de Zurik, 
Sartell, Minn. United States Patent No. 1,669,412. 


Wire for Paper Machine 


NE of the essential conditions in the operation of the 

wire of the papermaking machine is to confine the pulp 
to a predetermined area on the wire. This is accomplished 
in a new way in United States Patent No. 1,679,523. The 
lateral spread of the pulp is controlled by impinging a fluid 
on the wire at the edge of this area. This patent is assigned 
by R. E. Heisel, Chillicothe, O. to Paper Machinery Co., 
Dayton, O. 


Cyclic Process of Making Kraft Pulp 


HE raw cellulosic material is digested in a liquor which 
contains sodium sulphide. The pulp is separated from the 
resulting spent liquor and the latter is concentrated and 
evaporated. The inorganic content of the liquor is smelted. 
The salts are then recovered in an aqueous solution for 








the digestion of other raw cellulosic material. Substantially 
all of the sodium and sulphur constituents present are re- 
covered in the form of sublimed solids and sulphur dioxide 
is recovered in the products of combustion from the smelt- 
ing operation by being absorbed in an alkaline aqueous liquor. 
G. A. Richter, Berlin, N. H., assignor, Brown Co. Berlin, 
N. H. United States Patent No. 1,689,534. 


Mechanization of the Digester Operation 


S THE temperature within the digester rises to the maxi- 

mum point, the pressure also increases to a point greater 
than the permissible maximum pressure. This condition is 
periodically alleviated by opening the relief valve at the top 
of the digester and allowing a certain amount of gas to 
escape. This has always been considered an unscientific 
method of regulation. A waste gas relief device which is 
claimed to be a very important improvement to the equipment 
of the digester and which acts as a safety device as well, 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. This device is 








connected to the neck of the digester and consists of a 
separator, provided with a U bend, safety valves and oil 
cylinder. The device works in the following manner. 

If the digester is full of liquor at the time the latter is 
being heated up, then the separator is also full of liquor. 
The liquid seal in the U bend (that is oil) prevents the pene- 
tration of the liquor to the-safety valve. As the digestion 
proceeds, the level of the liquor sinks, and when the boiling 
temperature is exceeded, the upper part of the digester is 
filled with gases and vapors and the same is true of the 
separator. Hence, as soon as pressure is attained in the 
digester and likewise in the separator, which pressure is 
about one atmosphere under the maximum pressure, then 
the piston in the oil cylinder is lowered and the sealing liquid 
enters the cylinder. The safety valves are directly under 
the action of the gas pressure in the digester and they auto- 
matically relieve any pressure that is greater than the maxi- 
mum admissible pressure. 

Liquor is carried along by the outflowing gases and vapors, 
and this liquor would reach the safety valves and render 
them useless. The purpose of the separator is, accordingly, 
to separate this liquor from the gases and vapors, and this 
separated liquor is returned to the digester through a proper 
connection. 

After the digestion is completed and the pressure is re- 
duced to approximately one atmosphere below the maximum 
pressure, the sealing fluid is pushed out of the cylinder into 
the U bend. 

The advantage of this arrangement lies in the fact that 
an absolutely certain safety arrangement is simultaneously 
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FANCHER 


Patented 


ROLLER SHOE 
FLAT SCREEN 
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DOUBLE SEALING 
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(Patent Applied For) 
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“W000 DOUBLE SEALING COLLARS 
USEO ON DECKEAS, WET MACHINES, ETC. 








GLENS FALLS MACHINE WORKS 


GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 


Waterous Ltd., Brantford, Ont. Manufacturing Agent 
E. K. Mansfield Co., 501 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. Western Representative 
Eastern Representative Woodbury & Wheeler Co., 55 Second St., 
Portland, Ore. 





See pages 336 and 337 in the 1928 Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 
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operated with the automatic pressure relief device. Leo 
Friedlaender, Der Papierfabrikant, 1928, pages 474-5. 


Banana Plant Sap in Preparation of Pulp 


ELLULOSE is obtained from vegetable products by treat- 

ment with the sap of the banana plant. The sap is 
obtained from freshly cut plants and may be diluted, and 
should be used fresh before any fermentation sets in. The 
vegetable products are left in the sap for some days until 
the fluid becomes gummy and sticky and the vegetable 
material becomes swollen. The cellulose is separated in some 
suitable manner, washed with acid, and bleached. Beating 
may precede bleaching. The waste liquor may be used as a 
fertilizer; or the substances contained therein may be separ- 
ated. The process is suitable for the extraction of cellulose 
from bamboo, sugar cane or begasse, maize straw and stalks, 
straws of cereals in general, jute, linen, cahete or cana, tabua, 
reed, papyrus, banana fiber, stamens of palm leaves, woods 
of many kinds and grass of all kinds. F.G. P. Leao. British 
Patent No. 293,219. 


Beater with Conical Beater Roll 


HE beater, which is shown in the accompanying illustra- 

tion, is provided with a conical beater roll. The stock 
is distributed uniformly over the surface of the beater roll 
knives. The conical roll (C) rotates in the hollow cone (D), 
in which are placed four to eight bedplates. These lie parallel 
to the axis of the roll which is placed at a certain angle 
with respect to the knives in the bedplate. The upper and 
lower pairs of bedplates are arranged in the same manner 
as in the ordinary beater, the bedplates that lie in between 
are separated from one another by a certain distance. Thus, 
the fibers which are collected between the bedplates are all 
directed in the same direction and the beating between the 
next pair of bedplates is effected in exactly the same man- 
ner. 



































The stock is caught by the knives on the beater roll at 
the point (F). The stock is beaten and finally reaches the 
closed box (N) on the same side at which it entered the 
roll. Then the stock passes through the channel (P) towards 
the other side of the beater trough and through its own 
weight it again reaches the beater roll. 

The advantages of this beater are as follows: The average 
diameter, the weight and the average circumferential speed 
of a conical beater roll is assumed to be equal to the diameter, 
the weight and the circumferential speed of an ordinary 
beater roll. It is assumed that there are two bedplates in 
the latter and six in the conical beater, with like number 
and length of knives in both beaters. The pressure of the 
beater knives against the bedplate is the same in each beater. 
Then the output and the consumption of power for beating 
for one and the same amount of stock are three times greater 
in the conical beater as in the ordinary beater, but the con- 
sumption of power for rotating a conical roll in the stock 
is less than for the rotation of three rolls in the ordinary 
beater. When it is taken into consideration that under more 
favorable conditions the consumption of power for the rota- 
tion of the lifted roll in the stock will be four to six times 
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greater than for beating the stock between the bedplate and 
the beater knives, then the economy of the conical beater 
roll is evident. 

The early investigations made to increase the output of 
the beater by increasing the size of the bedplate have not 
resulted in the adoption of this practice, for the reason that 
as the knives become worn, the roll had to be regulated, 
whereas the distance between the roll and the bedplate did 
not remain constant, and hence the beating surface of the 
bedplate was reduced. In the conical heater, as the knives 
become worn, the distance between the bedplate and the 
beater roll knives is maintained constant over the entire 
stretch by regulation of the drum in the housing by means 
of pressure screws. Russian Patents Nos. 18,758 and 19,874, 
G. Gasucha. 


Cylinder Wire Cardboard Machine 


HE invention, which is patented in German Patent No. 
464,278, is an improvement on the cylinder wire board 
machine which is operated with a number of cylinder wires. 
Thus, the web of board after leaving the cylinder wire passes 
through a series of preliminary press rollers for removal 
of the water before it is carried over through the wet presses 
into the drying portion of the machine. 
The new arrangement is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The endless wet felt (A) is passed between the 
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cylinder wire and the couch roll (B), and then it meets the 
carrying belt (C) which runs over all the individual sec- 
tions of the machine. It runs together with this belt be- 
tween the pair of press rolls (D) and (E) and then passes 
upwards over a tension roller and through the felt washer 
(F) to the cylinder wire (K). A number of such individual 
machines are arranged in series so that various thicknesses 
and qualities of board can be manufactured. 

The common endless belt (C) runs over the separate ma- 
chines. This belt is provided on one side with a tension 
roller and is carried over at the end around two guide rollers, 
which yield the board web directly to the carrier belt of the 
wet rolls. All the upper press rolls (D) are driven by a 
common drive, while the lower rollers (E) are made in the 
form of press rolls with lever loading device. 

The advantage of this arrangement lies in the efficient 
dehydration in the separate cylinder wire machines (K), 
for the paper web is well squeezed before it passes on. It 
must remain sufficiently wet in order to be properly com- 
bined into a single web by pressing between the pairs of 
rolls (D) and (E). 

The new arrangement does away with the necessity of 
preliminary pressing (by means of moist rolls). Further- 
more, in the manufacture of two and three ply boards, the 
inner webs do not pierce through the outer and thus produce 
a low grade product. Furthermore, all the individual cylinder 
wires may be arranged on one level and the passage of 
the webs can be watched throughout the machine, so that 
any correction may be applied at once. A. Purkert. 


Wood Pulp 


PROCESS is described in German Patent No. 395,192 for 
the decomposition of wood in the form of chips, which 
consists in subjecting the wood to the action of a dilute 
solution of sodium hydroxide. The wood is then washed and 
thereafter further digested with the aid of a two to five 
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In 38 years of design and manu- | 
facture of water filters and soft- 
eners, Hungerford & Terry have | 
installed an aggregate daily capac- | 
ity of more than one billion gallons. 

This experience has enabled 
them to aid paper and other manu- 
facturers to improve their products 
and reduce their costs of produc- 
tion by the proper treatment of that 
important material—water. 
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per cent solution of nitric acid or a corresponding mixture of 
a mineral acid and nitrate of soda. The wood is washed 
again and neutralized, and the pulp is then ready for further 
treatment. 

It has been found that in those cases where the chips 
are not too large, that is, when the thickness is not more 
than two to three millimeters, the manufacture of pulp from 
such materials can be accomplished without the need of using 
alkalies in the digestion process, if the nitric acid is used 
in somewhat greater concentration, that is approximately 
seven per cent concentration, if the temperature is main- 
tained as near as possible to the boiling point, that is ap- 
proximately at 94 to 96 degrees C. and if the heating period 
is prolonged to a certain degree, approximately to six hours. 
In this case, the digestion may be carried out in open di- 
gesters without pressure, whereat the evolved nitrous gases 
are caught and reconverted into nitric acid. 

The digestion may accordingly be carried out in two stages. 
The first stage is heating with acid, and the second neutraliza- 
tion. The wood is washed with water between the two 
stages. The simplification of the process is especially im- 
portant where cheap nitric acid is available. 

Thus, pine wood chips are treated with eight times their 
weight of seven per cent nitric acid for six to eight hours, the 
heating being accomplished by indirect steam, so that the tem- 
perature of the mass is maintained between 95 and 96 degrees 
C. Then the acid is drawn off and the mass is washed twice 
with warm water. The first wash water is added to the 
drawn off acid and the diluted acid is then brought up to 
the proper concentration by the addition of strong acid. The 
second wash water contains traces of acid only and is not 
worked up. The digested mass is washed into a beater and 
there it is neutralized by means of soda. The pulp is beaten 
in the beater in the usual fashion, then washed and finally 
pressed into sheets. Dr. P. Krais, Dresden, Germany. German 
Patent No. 464,240. 


Papermaking Apparatus 


HE process is concerned with the manufacture of a water- 
proofed paper. Two fibrous pulp vats (1) and (5) are pro- 
vided with cylinder moulds (2) and (6), which are rotated 











in them. Suction is applied from the interior of these moulds 
and thus a web of paper is formed on the surface of the 
cylinders. A continuous felt (4) makes contact with both 
of these cylinders and removes the web of fibrous material 
that is formed on them. Spraying means are provided at 
(14) for giving the paper web a coating of waterproofing 
material. L. Kirschbraun, Chicago, Ill. United States Patent 
No. 1,686,818, filed Nov. 4, 1921. 


Behavior of Lignin and Chlorolignin in Preparing 
Wood Pulp by Means of Chlorine 


N THE de Vaines and Pomilio chlorination processes, the 

preliminary treatment. of the material with soda leads 
to economy in the total consumption of soda. In the pre- 
treatment of wood, high concentration of soda and high cook- 
ing pressure both tend to reduce’the amounts of soda and 
chlorine required in the later stages of the process. The 
net soda consumption is also reduced by utilizing the digester 
liquor for washing out the chlorolignins. By the extraction 
of chlorolignin with alcohol, it is shown that the rise in 
temperature of the material during chlorination and the ad- 
dition of hydrochloric acid increase the yield of extract. 
Prolonged treatment with chlorine increases the yield of 
chlorolignin and also its chlorine content. It is suggested 






















































that in the process chlorolignin is partially hydrolyzed by 
the water present, and the addition of hydrochloric acid re- 
tards this. Further prolonged exposure to chlorine results 
in the production of more highly chlorinated compounds, hav- 
ing greater solubility in alcohol. Hydrochloric acid formed 
during chlorination causes some degradation of cellulose, but 
by careful control an alpha cellulose content of 95 to 96 per 
cent may be attained. P. Waentig, Zeitschrift fuer ange- 
wandte Chemie, 1928, volume 41, pages 977-980. 


Charging Pulp Digesters 


HE apparatus consists of a feeding funmel (1) through 

which the charge is introduced and a gas conveying pas- 
sage (9) through which a gaseous medium is forced into the 
digester. The latter 
passage extends heli- 
cally around the funnel, 
as may be seen from 
the accompanying il- 
lustration. This helical 
passage (2) opens into 
a space which is ad- 
jacent to the outlet 
opening of the funnel, 
with the result that 
when the charge leaves 
the outlet opening (5), 
it is caught by the 
gaseous medium and en- 
trained, thereby gaining 
even distribution throughout the digester. P. A. Fresk, 
Robertsfors, Sweden. United States Patent No. 1,690,192, 
filed April 4, 1927. 


Paper Pulp from Fibrous Vegetable Material 


HE illustration shows an arrangement of several digest- 

ers and auxiliary equipment which is used in the manu- 
facture of paper pulp from fibrous vegetable material. The 
digesters are charged in the usual manner. Digesting liquor is 
then introduced into 
one of the digesters and 
thereby a part of the 
soluable matter in the 
material is dissolved. 
The resulting liquor is 
then removed and liquor 
of greater concentra- 
tion and higher tem- 
perature and under 
greater steam pressure 
is introduced into the 
same digester. The 
process is continued 
utilizing liquors of 
greater concentration, 
heat and pressure at 
each stage. The digest- 
ing liquor is removed 
from one digester and introduced into the next digester in 
series. Thus, the partially spent liquor from each stage is 
used in similar extractions of the less extracted materials in 
another digester, whereat the most extractive liquor is ap- 
plied to the material that is most completely extracted. E. 
from one digester and introduced into the next digester in 
Spencer, Calcutta, India. U. S. Patent No. 1,690,954, filed 
Feb. 10, 1928. 


Sulphite Digestion with Mixed Liquor 


OME pulp mills are accustomed to digest wood by the 
sulphite process in which the digestion liquor is made 

by withdrawing a certain amount of liquor from another 
digester and mixing this, after it has been allowed to settle 
at a temperature of 120 to 135 degrees C., with fresh liquor. 
While heat is economized by such practice, nevertheless it is 
not decided just what effect such a mixed liquor has on the 
digestion process. It has been indicated that the use of 
such a liquor will injure the whiteness and the quality of the 
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satisfaction is the guarantee that goes with 
every Davis Float Valve. Many years of service 
have proven the unusual merit of this auto- 
matic control valve. Used on the makeup line 
to an open tank, it will maintain the desired 
water level without a thought from anybody. 
It’s a single seated, tight closing valve. There 
is no internal.packing. It will not leak or 
stick. It has a standard renewable disc— 
maintenance cost is negligible. 

It’s a distinctive valve that will please the 
most discriminating user. Try one. 

Booth No. 82, Chicago Power Show, February 12-16, 1929 


G. M. DAVIS REGULATOR CoO. 
414 MILWAUKEE AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Balanced Valve Pressure Regulator Steam Trap Back Pressure Valve 
Stop and Check Valve —— Relief Valve Non-return Valve 
Butterfly Valve Float Box with Control Valve 
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UNFAILING SERVICE 


| UE to their unfailing service on water, 

steam, gas, oil, air, and lines con- 
trolling solutions destructive to ordinary 
bronze or iron, Pow- 
ell Valves are used 


mills. | 
Made in the full | 
range of types and | 
sizes, you can stand- | 
ardize_on ‘Powell 
Valves and eliminate | 
pipe line faults due | 
| 

| 











to valve leakage. 
Fig. 102 

| Bronze “White Star” 
Globe Valve 


THE WM. POWELL CO. 
2525 Spring Grove Ave. . 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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‘Strong preferences 
for strong valves 





There are engineers by the thou- | 
sands who standardize on “valves 
marked with the Jenkins ‘Diamond’ | 
and signature.” Preferences are 
strong, for the valves are strong, 
and give trouble-free service year 
after year. 
Strength is insisted upon -t every | 
stage of Jenkins manufacture. | 
Meta!s are chosen with care, and 
are analyses-checked by competent 
metallurgists. Design and constrvc- 
tion provide for strength in every 
detail. Assembly and tests are 
under thorough supervision, and a 
wide safety margin is allowed in 
proving each valve’s worth in actual 
service before it leaves the factory. 


JENKINS BROS. 
80 White St...........New York, N. Y. 
524 Atlantic Ave........... Boston, Mass. 
133 No. Seventh St.....Philadelphia, Pa. 
646 Washington Boulevard. ..Chicago, III. 
JENKINS BROS., LIMIiED 
London, Englan” 





Montreal, Canada 





Always marked with Taives 
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POWER PLANT PIPING 


We are fully to supply fabricated materials and 
to install complete piping stems for Electric Power 
Stations, Blast Furnaces, Mills, Coke Works, Paper 
Mills and Industrial Plants of every description—backed 
by an experience of almost a quarter century. 


Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 
Riveted and Welded 
ts in PAPER DIGESTERS and 
Heavy Plate Work 
RITER-CONLEY COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa 














For the hard pull and steady 
drive use Quaker Belts 


The record of Quaker Rubber Belts 
on the hardest drives in paper mill 
operation is convincing evidence of 
their capacity to handle any power 
requirement. 

Whether on beater drive or in con- 
tinuous transmission service, sturdy 
Quaker Belts deliver the power 
with lowest losses. 


QUAKER CITY 
RUBBER CO. 


WISSINOMING, PHILADELPHIA 
Branches: 
New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco 
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pulp in other ways. On the other hand, it has also been 
said that the presence of certain organic substances in the 
mixed liquor has a favorable action on the digestion. The 
investigations that were preliminarily carried out by the 
author indicated that the presence of these organic sub- 
stances in the liquor and particularly the sugars (aldoses) 
have an unfavorable effect on the digestion process for the 
reason that the stability of the liquor is markedly affected 
by these substances as they have a catalytic action on the 
sulphurous acid or sulphites contained in the digestion liquor. 
The indication is, therefore, that both the quality and the 
yield of the pulp are adversely affected. 

Experiments were made in two ways. One set was car- 
ried out in tubes which remained stationary in the cooking 
bath and were rotated only back and forth, and another set 
in tubes which were continuously rotated during the diges- 
tion process. The results that were obtained in these ex- 
periments are shown in tabular and curve form in the original 
article. 

The following conclusions were drawn from these results. 
When a mixed liquor is used which contains one-third sul- 
phite waste liquor, pulp is obtained of inferior grade of 
whiteness even when the liquor is vigorously circulated. The 
pulp is yellowish although the degree of disintegration is 
normal. The danger that the pulp will be badly colored is 
much greater when the liquor is not circulated, hence, when 
the process would be carried out in practical stationary di- 
gesters. Furthermore, the yield is considerably less under 
these conditions. The reason for the production of an in- 
ferior grade of pulp when mixed liqour is employed is that 
towards the end of the digestion the formation of sulphuric 
acid due to decomposition of the sulphite is greater with 
resulting greater concentration of acid in the liquor than 
in the case where fresh liquor is used. Furthermore, di- 
gestion with the mixed liquor takes somewhat more time 
than when fresh liquor is used. This is due to the fact that 
the diffusion of the mixed liquor is not so rapid as that of 
the fresh liquor. This also leads to the conclusion that the 
danger of over-cooking when working with mixed liquor is 
considerably greater than when using fresh liquor. In the 
manufacture of sulphite pulp and particularly in the prepara- 
tion of easy-bleaching pulp, as, for example, pulp which is 
to be manufactured into rayon, the use of excess liquor 
should be avoided for the reason that increase in the acidity 
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of the digestion liquor has the effect of reducing the alpha 
cellulose content of the pulp. The latter property of pulp 
is of course, extremely important when it is used for rayon 
manufacture. E. Haegglund Der Papierfabrikant, volume 
26, year 1928, pages 657-661. 


Digestion Process 
HEMICAL pulp is obtained by digestion of raw materials 
in a digester while introducing steam into the same. 
The steam is permitted to condense and te mix with the liquor 
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which is used for digesting purposes. The mixed liquors are 
continuously circulated through the raw material. After 
the mixture reaches a predetermined volume, the excess of 
liquor is directed into the accumulator which is shown at (5) 
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in the accompanying illustration. T. L. Dunbar, Watertown, 

N. Y., assignor, Chamipulp Process Inc. Filed April 22, 1927. 

United States Patent No. 1,669,234. 


Papermaking Machine 


HE machine is provided with a stock box, and a stock 

retaining board which is pivoted to the box. A slice is 
pivoted to the board. Thus, an 
area for the accumulation of 
the stock is formed between the 
stock box and the slice. N. J. 
Niks, Chillicothe, O. Filed May 
18, 1927. United States Patent 
No. 1,690,203. 


White Half Stuff from 
Hemp Waste 

P TO the present time, such 

a half stuff has been pre- 
pared by cooking the disintegrat- 
ed raw material for six to eight 
hours under a pressure of three 
atmospheres, then the pulp is 
beaten and screened and finally 
bleached. After bleaching it is 
necessary to repeat the digestion 
for two hours with subsequent 
rebleaching. Experiments were 
accordingly made to manufacture a useful pulp according to 
the chlorination method. The disintegrated raw material was 
mixed with a three per cent solution of sodium hy- 
droxide (ten per cent on the weight of the raw material) 
and allowed to remain in this solution. After two hours or 
thereabout the sodium hydroxide liquor is drawn off and the 
material is treated with chlorine in a box or kettle. The 
duration of the process is one hour. The consumption of 
chlorine is ten per cent on the weight of the raw material. 
The washed stock is then treated with a solution of com- 
mercial ammonia (three per cent on the weight of the stock) 
and thereafter it is bleached with a solution of chloride of 
lime and sulphuric acid. After the bleached stock is washed 
with an little antichlor, a pulp is obtained which is quite 
like that which is obtained in accordance with the double 
bleaching process described above. A. Fast, Bumaschnaja 
Promischlennost, volume 7, year 1928, pages 458ff. 
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Dr. Th. C. Bentzen, of the Whiting Plover Paper Company, 
Stevens Point, Wis., has been accepted by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Approved Pulp Testing Chemists as a mill pulp 
testing chemist. 
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The Word of the Law 


Once there was no law except the revelation of religion. Once 
there was no legal decision except that of priest or chieftain. But 
with the development of a social consciousness there has come the 
necessity of accumulating precedent, codifying opinion, preserving 
the voice of equity. 


The labored scroll, its parchment background a tedious thing 
to produce and to indite upon, served the records of justice for 
many a generation, many a century. Its coiled surface held sacred 
—and often secret—those charters of human freedom that are 
oft written in the decision of minor questions. From these pebbles 
of rightness dropped into a sea of human adjustment came those 
ripples that have swelled into the waves of modern law. 


Today the factors, the testimonies, the questions and excep- 
tions of every trivial case are put on paper, duplicated with carbon, 
machine or printing press and preserved for the social benefit of 
the race. For paper without limit fosters justice without limitations. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO. 
ERIE, PA. 
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paper of most classes is fairly active, and that, from 

a volume standpoint, business at present is all that 
could reasonably be expected and doubtless is exceeding in 
some measure the scope ordinarily noted at this time of the 
year. Buyers are operating in the market in a very consistent 
fashion, and the demand is quite general in character— 
covering as it does practically all kinds of paper and board. 
And yet, the market situation is not at all satisfactory to 
either manufacturers or merchants, a majority of whom are 
complaining rather bitterly anent the lack of a suitable profit 
in paper under prevailing marketing circumstances. 

While demand is good, there is not a sufficient amount of 
business developing to provide mills with ample work to 
keep them fully engaged, which has been the situation for 
some time. There is still keen competition for orders. 
Each and every manufacturer is leaving no stone unturned 
in his efforts to get all the business possible—with a view 
to operating his mill at maximum capacity in the hope that 
through full production the cost of manufacture will be 
lessened and the margin of profit on his product increased. 
There is not the least hesitation in some parts of the in- 
dustry to cut prices, and fairly deeply, when to do so means 
that orders are secured. Within the last month, in fact, 
there have been several instances of sharp price-slashing, 
and added to this is almost the same degree of competition 
among distributors of paper, who are bent on obtaining every 
whit of business that is to be had, so that all through the 
industry operations are netting manufacturers and merchants 
alike very limited remuneration. 

There has been a sharp drop in newsprint prices. A sud- 
den determination on the part of one of the biggest producers 
to reduce the contract basis for 1929 has brought the print 
paper price situation to a climax, and while as yet nothing 
definite has been decided by the manufacturers, it can be 
stated that leading producers in the United States and Can- 
ada have held a series of conferences in Canada at which a 
concerted effort has been made to stabilize the industry 
through the medium of curtailing production, and there ap- 
pears every hope that something concrete and beneficial will 
result from these conferences, which, incidentally, were in- 
stituted by Government officials of the Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec. 

What the 1929 contract basis on newsprint is to be is not 
thus far known. However, it seems reasonably certain that 
it will be less than that obtaining this year. It is reported 
that prices all the way from $50 to $60 per ton were sug- 
gested at the manufacturers’ conferences, and it is believed 
generally in the trade that a basis somewhere in the vicinity 
of $57 a ton f.o.b. mills for standard newsprint in rolls will 
be agreed upon ultimately. 

Another very drastic change in prices has occurred in box 
board. Certain leading producers in the East around the 
middle of November suddenly cut their quotations on plain 
box boards to $30 a ton delivered in New York City for chip 
and $32.50 for filled news board, with corresponding declines 
effected in other grades. This constituted a reduction over- 
night of $5 per ton, and was the outcome of what might well 
be termed a price war which had been raging in the board 
manufacturing branch of the industry for some while. Some 
manufacturers had been repeatedly granting concessions to 
buyers, and the situation became so unbearable, so it was 
stated, that certain of the foremost mills decided to “take the 
bull by the horns” and put a stop te the price cutting by mak- 
ing a deep slash in quotations. How long the low prices will 
be continued is a question, but it is believed they are tem- 
porary only, as it is asserted that board producers can 
scarcely hope to break even in marketing board at the re- 
duced rates under present manufacturing costs. : 





IT: IS generally agreed in the trade that demand for 
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Production of paper in the United States took a market 
turn downward during September as compared with the 
preceding month, according to the monthly statistical sum- 


mary of the American Paper and Pulp Association. Dur- 
ing September mills of the country produced a total of 549,- 
287 net tons of paper and board of all kinds, contrasted with 
609,421 tons in August. Shipments from mills in September 
amounted to 561,634 tons, against 608,528 tons in the preced- 
ing month, and stocks at mills at the end of September aggre- 
gated 279,525 tons, compared with 290,808 tons a month pre- 
viously. The greatest consolation in these figures is that 
mill stocks declined considerably in September, which can be 
taken as an indication that manufacturers are keeping their 
output more within the scope of demand, as attested to by 
the fact that shipments from mills during September were 
larger than the production in that month. The report shows 
that the total production of paper and board in the first 
nine months of this year was 5,197,631 tons, showing a fair 
rate of increase over the 5,093,410 tons produced in the 
corresponding period of last year. 

The output of newsprint was on a high level in October, 
according to the News Print Service Bureau. Mills in the 
United States produced a total of 121,613 tons and shipped out 
120,927 tons, while production in Canada was 216,602 tons and 
shipments were 221,742 tons, making a combined total for the 
two countries of 338,215 tons produced and 342,660 tons 
shipped. During October, 21,176 tons of newsprint were made 
in Newfoundland and 1,353 tons in Mexico, so that the total 
North American output reached 360,744 tons in that month. 
The Canadian production in the first ten months of this year 
showed a gain of 14 per cent, while the U. S. output recorded 
a loss of 6 per cent. The total North American production 
for the ten-month period was 6 per cent greater than in 
1927. During October the Canadian newsprint mills operated at 
81.1 per cent of rated capacity, and the United States mills 
at 81.2 per cent. Stocks of print paper at Canadian mills at 
the end of October were 37,018 tons and at U. S. mills 
36,380 tons, making a combined total of 73,398 tons, which 
was equivalent to 4.8 days’ average production. 

Paper board production in the United States totaled 227,421 
net tons in September, against 230,750 tons in the preceding 
month, according to the monthly statistical summary of the 
board industry compiled by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce in Washington. Despite the drop in tonnage out- 
put, board mills produced at a greater rate of capacity dur- 
ing September or at 86.1 per cent, against 77.7 per cent in 
August, the explanation being that September was a shorter 
working month. New orders received by mills during Sep- 
tember called for a total of 234,458 tons of board, contrasted 
with 236,682 tons in the preceding month, while unfilled 
orders held by manufacturers at the end of September called 
for 87,262 tons, against 81,815 tons a month previously. 
Shipments of board from mills in September aggregated 229,- 
460 tons, compared with 233,104 tons in August, and mill 
stocks amounted to 45,815 tons of board at the end of Sep- 
tember, against 47,709 tons a month earlier. 

Pre-holiday buying has created a fairly active market 
recently for wrapping and tissue papers, and business in 
these grades has been of good volume. Fancy cover papers 
for paper box and similar work have moved freely. Fine 
papers have shown some business expansion although con- 
sumers continue to buy cautiously, and mostly in small quan- 
tities against direct requirements. Book papers are in steady 
demand, particularly against contracts, and parchment, glas- 
sine and specialty grades have enjoyed moderate market 
activity. Demand for box boards has been quite brisk since 
the recent drop in prices, and mills are said to be well booked 
up with orders. 
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Caustic Soda 
Liquid Chlorine 


Contract or Spot Delivery 


In tank cars and multiple unit cars 


Write for Prices 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Boston Syracuse Chicago Indianapolis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Philadelphia 

Kansas Uity St. Louis Atlanta 
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Papermaking Rags 


The demand for some grades of papermaking rags is 
reported fairly active, and prices of such descriptions not 
only are firm but in instances are showing a gradual trend 
upward. On the other hand, there are grades which are 
in nothing more than routine call and it is just as likely as not 
that consumers are placing orders in certain quarters at 
slight recessions from the prices dealers ask. Thus, a rather 
irregular condition exists in the market, and prices in 
some cases are uncertain decidedly, depending altogether 
on the scope of demand for such grades and the contribut- 
ing factor of available supply. 

It is apparent that paper manufacturers are buying rags 
cautiously. When there are requirements to be filled, pur- 
chases are made readily enough, but otherwise consumers 
are engaging in very restricted buying. In other words, 
demand is almost entirely against actual and direct needs. 
No longer are paper mills anticipating their wants and 
buying rags for stock. They are permitting the dealer to 
“hold the bag,” as the saying goes, and evidently have found 
thus far that they have been occasioned no difficulty through 
the practice of this policy in buying, because, according 
to all reports, they have secured all the supply desired 
whenever in need of rags. It is a fact that at present a 
few certain kinds of papermaking rags are in low supply, 
and dealers are putting much emphasis on the trouble they 
are having in locating usual amounts of such rags, owing 
to the decreased production, it is said, but in such instances 
mills as a general thing are managing to cover their re- 
quirements—if not with the specific class of rags sought, 
with other similar grades. A development in the market 
in this connection is that offerings of rags from abroad have 
increased recently; European shippers, and more especially 
those in Germany, display more desire to sell rags in the 
United States, which probably means that the markets on 
the other side of the Atlantic are quieting to some degree 
and which may serve to relieve any scarcity that may exists 
in certain rags here. 

New cuttings exhibit the greatest price strength, and 
prices of some cuttings have scored a little advancement. 
There is a particularly good call from mills for blue overall 
cuttings, which are quoted by dealers at 7 cents or higher per 
pound f.o.b. shipping points: for light silesias. at about 
7.50 cents; for unbleached cuttings, which are selling at 11 
cents and more at dealers’ points; for fancy shirt cuttings, 
at 5.50 to 5.75 cents, and for No. 1 washables at 4.25 cents 
upwards. On the other hand, new No. 1 white shirt cut- 
tings are in slow demand, and available supplies of these 
rags are abnormally large, with the result that paper mills 
have succeeded in buying at 9.50 cents and perhaps at a 
shade under this price at shipping points. 

Roofing rags are holding their own in price, but are in 
rather limited demand. Dealers quote No. 1 domestic stock or 
cloth strippings at 1.70 to 1.80 cents a pound at shipping 
points, and No. 2 domestic at 1.35 to 1.40 cents, while 
foreign dark colored cottons are reported available at 1.55 
and 1.60 cents a pound ex dock New York, Philadelphia or 
other American Atlantic’ports. Old white rags are steady 
quotably at 5.50 cents a pound upwards at dealers’ points for 
No. 1 repacked, depending on the quality of the stock con- 
cerned, and 2.50 cents or more for No. 2 repacked, while 
thirds and blues of repacked grade are selling at 2.25 to 
2.50 cents, and miscellaneous blues at around 1.85 cents. 

There is no important change in quotations on imported 
grades though the slight revisions that have been noted 
in prices have been mostly in a downward direction. 
Average quotations f.o.b. shipping points and ex dock 
New York are as follows: 
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New York and Chicago 


Wilts ahict ebtithes, IO. 26 os vice c ccc eewe dis 9.50-10.00 
Wren: Gas Onin Te. Bs esse bo cS vcéewnace 6.00- 7.00 
SED ED «5.9040 cee ss wow nek reeenss 5.50- 5.75 
OI, MM B52 6 cn pas iw pie bua sy wile tis nae 4.25- 4.50 
oo ere rrr oer ne s 11.00-11.25 
, I A SS ee we eee | ocd Ria 9.00- 9.25 
SCR SE, BOND ici cic csiiedadectheseedas 7.00- 7.25 
EEE Prt re ee Amy aa 4.25- 4.50 
ee IO 5 ialccry bai odd clcs 0 Keb ee lceun 7.75- 8.00 
Canton flannels, bleached................2+-++- 9.50- 9.75 
Canton flannels, unbleached ................... 8.50- 8.75 
Shoe cuttings, bleached .............ccccececess 7.50- 8.00 
Shoe cuttings, unbleached ...........ccccécccees 6.00- 6.50 
OP SR Err re ee ae 7.50- 7.75 
See AE IEEE ac had ice cee bee baaweuens 5.25- 5.50 
NE I oso id's a cee sank seeasacuwed 5.00- 5.25 
Re IT 6 ge c's on acu bobetsnes agpanebes 3.25- 3.50 
SN on eS, oh Caen ieee 3.90- 3.25 
Edman, We. 3, Wilte Berehth. o.oo cc ccccecvcceds 13.00-14.00 
Be PE TIE 0k 0inh 050.000 656.4640 KO eeeee 2.75- 3.00 
Old Stock— 
Ro On RR ee ree oF 5.50- 6.50 
Weems: Bees. Eh DONO one o's cs cicscnw en ceases 2.50- 3.00 
Pls NE IIE nb 06 cd 8 views Sidvubbcweus 2.00- 2.25 
We DD DONE shi cad ot cic cesecsiedeur 1.85- 2.00 
Rn RN hpi ss ad a WOR sy ae De ae ede kee 5.50- 5.75 
ee GUE I IIS gov oa cas cccapaseonececss 1.75- 1.90 
Thirds and blues, repacked ...........-ceseee0. 2.25- 2.50 
RG NN 566 6K eed co cows ok bas evorETNee 4.10- 4.25 
ON Free rer Per ne, | 4.75- 5.00 
LS... SO re ere 4.25- 4.50 
Roofing, No. 1 (cloth strippings)................ 1.70- 1.80 
Bt Tek Ds x stance saree baba bes ono aiek 1.35- 1.45 
Linsey, garments, foreign ... 2.0 ceciccccccccees 1.75- 1.80 
Dark colored cottons, foreign ................-. 1.55- 1.60 
et CE ON edie o cea adahne ss ahah aes 3.75- 4.00 
SA, SI no boone doe eadnwed ae use 4.00- 4.25 
TC CNN. Scania eng ekeey aeees ness 7.50- 8.00 
Light primts, extra foreign <.2i sci ce cscccccce 1.80- 2.00 


Rope and Bagging 


Prices of old rope have adopted a distinct upward trend 
under a much broader demand for the commodity from paper 
mills. It would appear, and reports confirm this asser- 
tion, that old rope is coming back into its own as a paper- 
making material; following a rather lengthy period during 
which manufacturers of insulation and bag papers have 
used kraft wood pulp in place of old rope, and the larger 
demand has created a firmer price tone in old rope. Sales 
of No. 1 domestic old manila rope have been made to mills 
at 4 cents and higher per pound f.o.b. shipping points, and 
imported No. 1 rope has brought up to 3.75 cents ex dock 
New York. Strings, however, are in a quiet market position, 
and mixed strings are reported available to paper mills at 
around 95 cents per hundred pounds at shipping points. 

The demand for scrap bagging is routine principally, and 
prices remain in a more or less stationary position. No. 
1 scrap burlap is quoted at around 1.65 cents a pound f.o.b. 
dealers’ points, and roofing bagging at 1.25 to 1.30 cents. 

F.o.b. shipping point and ex dock New York quotations 
follow: 

New York and Chicago 


es: Wee. 5 QUO |g 6k oo REE AR eee 1.60-1.70 
ee ee Nn i in vn oo sc cn dWadac keener 1.50-1.60 
I DN. TE Sains scan teionst ccesgbcsnes 1.60-1.70 
RE Perr rt ere ee 1.25-1.35 
Ge Ss IE 5k d 6S p.b.cs pc deesena sevenvensene 2.00-2.25 
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“Superior” Rosin Size 





QUALITY STILL PAYS DIVIDENDS 


The purchase of a really good cigar by one who enjoys his smokes is money well 
spent. Se it is with everything else, whether it be a pair of shoes, a ton of coal or a tank 
car of “SUPERIOR” ROSIN SIZE. 


The makers of SUPERIOR ROSIN SIZE are ever on guard to investigate and im- 
prove the quality and distribution of this product, in order that the paper mills in the 
United States, Canada, Great Britain and Continental Europe may be afforded the 
highest quality Size delivered to them as economically and uniformly as possible. 


SUPERIOR ROSIN SIZE is truly the most used sizing agent today (here and 
abroad). It is constantly winning new friends and keeping them. 


Paper Makers Chemical Corporation 


Easton, rt Kalamazoo, Mich. a ——. oe: mS 
Atlanta, ton , Mass. e, N. Y. 
No. Milwaukee, Wis. Marrero, La. Portland, Me. Lockport, N. Y. 
Savannah, Ga. Jacksonville, Fla. Boston, Mass. Pensacola, Fla. 


AND ASSOCIATES 


C. K. Williams & Co., Easton, Pa., Emeryville, Cal., Malaga, Spain 
Geo. S. Mepham & Company, East St. Louis, Ill. 

Paper Makers Chemicals, Ltd., Erith, Kent, Eng. 

Paper Makers Im ing Co., Easton, Pa., St. Austell, Eng. 

Vera Chemical Co. of Canada, Ltd., Freeman, Ont. 


“There is a Superior Plant near you” 


TRADE MARK 














SUPERIOR 
PRODUCTS 


Rosin Size 
Wax and 
Special 
Waterproofings 





Satin White 


English and 
Domestic 
lays 


Casein 
Casein 
Solvents 








Foam Killers 
Felt Soaps 
Soap Powder 
Vegetable 
Tallow 


Anti-Froth Oil 


Softeners 


Colors 
Dry and Pulp 








= 


That, in short, is the ideal combi- 
nation of advantages you get when 
you specify Diamond Alkalies. 


CHICHI CHICO ICH NOH IOHIOOS 






QUICK DELIVERY ~ HIGH QUALITY 
Plus a Dependable Source of Supply 


as your telephone. If your local dis- 
tributor is not listed in your tele- 
phone book write or wire us and 


we will see that your alkali needs 


Diamond Alkali service is as near 


Diamond Alkali Company - Pittsburgh, Pa. and Everywhere 


are immediately supplied. 


= 


6b #964 560-900-9609 60-960-9C6059O0-5OO8 
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i {Cs iS eu eas heweecoudieby 


Manila rope, No. 1 foreign .........ccewcsecccess 3.50-3.75 

Manila rope, No. 1 domestic .................06- 4.00-4.25 

I oo 5 cle hah RMS H4c eS bea ee ed ae VRaeT 1.50-1.75 

EN iss cng cue hed bekt baktanaseeoess o@ .90-1.10 
Old Paper 


Some little recession has been recorded in prices of certain 
grades of old paper, but generally the market continues to 
be characterized by moderate firmness and quotational levels 
remain comparatively high for this period of the year. De- 
mand from consuming quarters is not bad; if anything, 
mills are buying in better than normal tonnage, and appear 
to be consuming waste paper in fairly large amounts. More- 
over, it is asserted that the supply situation is such that it 
constitutes a factor in helping to sustain market values, 
available supplies of most grades being only about sufficient 
to fill the wants of buyers. 

Shavings are moving into consuming channels in a steady 
manner, more especially the high-quality packings, and sales 
of No. 1 hard white shavings have been reported up to 
3.10 and 3.15 cents a pound, with other packings available 
down to 2.75 cents f.o.b. dealers’ shipping points. Soft 
white shavings are quoted on a range of 2.30 to 2.60 cents 
a pound, according to the quality of packing. Old kraft paper 
of No. 1 grade is selling at 1.90 to 2 cents per pound at 
shipping points, ledger stock at 1.60 to 1.85 cents a pound, 
No. 1 heavy books and magazines at 1.50 to 1.60 cents, 
and No. 1 crumpled book stock at 1.25 to 1.35 cents. Old 
folded newspapers are quoted from 70 to 80 cents per hun- 
dred pounds at dealers’ points, and No. 1 mixed paper at 
55 to 65 cents. 

The following are quotations named by dealers f.o.b. ship- 
ping points: 


New York and Chicago 


rn Ses Cee, TE Do vcccsedvusetésee ocd 2.75-3.15 
Cs MO DR DD. os ccaseeneectounsess 2.50-2.75 
I i ceding dle Cages 6 ae pakelinownGadinse 2.30-2.60 
nr oo. od os dale koe San bGanee Racere 1.00-1.25 
PL ME soos <csscku Gees ones bewbbewes 1.50-1.60 
ae CS anecvcicveensesencesdsaues 1.25-1.35 
EE hs hn a 5 oN annseb.6 ead oN ebeks CRORE 1.60-1.85 
EAE) a ao eee ee 1.90-2.00 
New kraft cuttings ............. eS es et 2.50-2.75 
EE os bccgode ah cveeans Kueka toupee 4 80- .90 
EI ET Pe. te a eee re -70- 80 
SD TUE. WOUOIES on osc cccsceccscescece .80- .90 
I ns ad Vis win ne beoeeaele <4 -75- .85 
New corrugated box cuttings .................. 85- .95 
ME nas. cennes Jed 64pes oe geedeewin 55- .65 
TD incr ccrtnnensenseseekesses nae. .40- .50 
Pulpwood 


The in-between season is being experienced in the pulp- 
wood industry, and there is little market activity of much 
consequence at present. Contract deliveries are being made 
regularly in some quarters, but fresh buying is at a minimum 
and prices therefore are given little opportunity to change 
and are reported holding nominally at about last named 
levels. 


Mechanical Pulp 


The market for mechanical wood pulp is displaying a 
firmer tone all around; prices are inclining upward and 
in some quarters are on a slightly higher level, and demand 
from consuming quarters is said to be improved to a sub- 
stantial degree. Grinders in a majority of instances are in- 
sisting on the full prices quoted, and are said to be frequently 
turning down business when unable to secure the prices 
asked. Canadian producers are quoting $27 a ton or higher 
f.o.b. pulp mills in the Dominion for prime, freshly ground 
wood, and domestic manufacturers are asking around this 
same price, depending on the air dry test and the freight 
to consuming centers. Imported ground wood of Scandinavian 
origin is quoted at $33 per short ton ex dock American 
a ports for dry pulp for forward shipment from 
abroad. 
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THE G D C POLICY 
QUALITY FIRST 


For the Coloring of Bond Papers 
If you are confronted with two-sidedness we 


especially recommend 
FAST BOND YELLOW N G 
FAST BOND ORANGE N R 
FAST BOND SCARLET N R 
FAST BOND GREEN N T 
FAST BOND BLUE N T 
FAST BOND BLUE N T 


EXCELLENT FASTNESS TO 


BQaqds 
re BWAWOH 


IGHT 





NEKAL B EXTRA 


ideal wetting-eut and softening agent for 
and old felts. An effective clean- 











LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN AMERICA ON 

















RUSS GELATIN CO. 


WORKS—WESTFIELD, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GELATINand GLUE 


ANIMAL SIZING GLUESTOCK 


FINE WRITING PAPER SIZING 


E. F. RUSS COMPANY Ata {see 





































NATRONA POROUS ALUM 


Liquid Chlorine 
Single Unit Tank Cars Multi-Unit Tank Cars 
150-Lb. Cylinders (1-Ton Containers) 


Commercial Sulphate of Aluminia 
Standard Bleaching Powder 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Company 


Lon gh Philadelphia, Pa. 
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— The 
Sandy Hill 
Iron & Brass 

Works 
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HUDSON FALLS 
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MANUFACTURERS 
of 


Paper 
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Pulp 
Mill 
Machinery 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
PAPER & PULP MILL SPFCTALTIES 














Sulphur | 


A FIRST REQUISITE 


Paper Making 


Large Production 
Ample Reserves 
Prompt Deliveries 
Purity 99%% 


41E.4 1B At Sus | ssn me =e 



































FOR DECEMBER, 1928 


Production of ground wood in the United States during 
September amounted to 70,308 net tons, compared with 
75,842 tons produced in the preceding month, while mill 
stocks at the end of September were 86,438 tons, against 
96,214 tons a month earlier, according to the American 
Paper and Pulp Association. Stocks at the close of Sep- 
tember were the smallest in more than a year, which in- 
dicates that grinders are confining their production to pulp 
required for consumption or against orders in hand. 


Chemical Pulp 


Since the national election early in November demand 
for chemical wood pulp has been quite active. Paper and 
board manufacturers have been operating in the market in 
goodly number and have entered purchasing engagements 
involving large tonnages of the several classes of pulp, for 
shipment during the remainder of the present year and also 
for delivery in 1929. It would appear as if the Presidential 
election result had a reassuring effect on papermakers, and 
that, after being rather reluctant about buying pulp ahead, 
they became less credulous and increased their commitments 
on their principal raw material substantially. 

Practically all grades of chemical pulp have shared in 
the buying movement, and while prices have not been in- 
fluenced to the extent of causing them to rise, at the same 
time a steadier undertone has been developed and market 
levels seem better established than in some while. Prime 
bleached sulphite of domestic manufacture is quoted at 3.75 
to 4 cents for the more nopular brands. with 4.25 cents and 
higher asked for some grades, while strong unbleached sul- 
phite is quoted at 2.75 te 3 cents f.o.b. pulp mills for book 
grades and at 2.50 to 2.75 cents for newsprint grades. 
Bleached soda’ pulp is reported fetching 3 to 3.25 cents a 
pound at producing points, and No. 1 domestic kraft pulp 

75 cents or higher. 

uring September, 1928, mills in the United States pro- 
ed a total of 113,865 net tons of chemical pulp of all 
des, contrasted with 124,785 tons in the preceding month. 

ill stocks at the end of September amounted to 25,441 
tons, against 25,486 tons a month previously. 


Quotations f.o.b. pulp mills are as follows: 


I die, Cs wae ine be bs 6S Babee es 3.75-4.75 
i i Ms 60 crc escthtacesuvaceses 2.75-3.06 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 1 strong (news grade) .. 2.50-2.75 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 1 book ................ 2.75-3.00 
I Eas nae, ind we bbs X56 Ws 4 60 Wah ds 3.00-3.25 
nn > .cacdenceevkoacheeseces 3.00-3.25 
RE Sch ess Rh wceicads hue de haesd Spon dua 2.75-3.00 
I I oo. on ub WOE rh 5-6 6 Ab Sacha ereiere 1.40-1.60 


Chemicals 

No change will be made in contract prices of bleaching 
powder for 1929 from those obtaining this year, according 
to announcement, and bleach in large domestic drums is 
quoted at 2 to 2.35 cents a pound at works. A steady move- 
ment of caustic soda is reported and pri-es are maintained 
at 2.90 to 3 cents per pound f.o.b. works, while soda ash 
quotations remain on a basis of 1.32% cents a pound for 
the 50 per cent light product racked in bags at works. Casein 
prices are about unaltered at 15 to 17 cents per pound, in- 
clusive of the domestic and imported product. 


Average quotations aré as follows: 


ih i CMR |... ceeds ad cscapeceues 3.50 - 3.75 
NE Es ay can b wekcse Coens ste kes 3.75 - 4.00 
ROE PECL Ce PODER IEA 3.50 - 3.75 
I ius 5 lane a's ethan d widen ena oe ate 2.00 - 2.35 
Brimstone (long ton, at mine) .............. 18.00 -20.00 
i OR be hal web eds bOSebsne-aw 15.00 -17.00 
Caustic soda, spot delivery .................. 2.90 - 3.00 
China clay, domestic washed ................. 8.00 -10.00 
RE Gs os Saas anaes obs ee 15.00 -20.00 
I A cid 5 oe Can de ab «cle Sce cles 9.60 - 9.70 
EEE rare ae ere rr 2.00 - 2.25 
Soda ash, 50 per cent light (bags) ............ 1.82%- .... 
Starch, papermakers’, in bags ................ 4.07 - 


(Rl eal SED  l RG RDPIA Des 16.00 -18.00 
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uses 
Silicate of Soda 


® in the beater? 
io ™ 


A question which is often put to us. 
Makers of the following kinds of paper use Quartz 
Quality silicates regularly: 





Kraft Offset 

Writing Cover 

Butcher's Bristol 

Tissue Container Board 

Wrapping Magazine 

Book Trunk Fibre Board 
and others. We wouldn't mind giving you the names 


of mills, but eur customers have asked us not to, 
for the same reason that you wish your furnish kept 
confidential. We respect their confidence and yours 


as well. : ; 
When shall we send you a few drums of “A-Syrup” 


size for a comparative run? 
Philadelphia Quartz Company 
MAKERS OF SILICATE OF SODA 


General Offices: Philadelphia 
Chicago Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive 


























Cut your cost of Production 
Improve your Quality 
Increase your Profits 

by 


The use of Efficient Equipment 
for 
1. Woodpreparing 
2. Acidmaking 
3. Cooking 
4. Screening 
5. Dewatering 
6. Drying 


We cover the whole field 


G. D. Jenssen Co. 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Sole Representatives 


For: Paper Machinery, Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec 
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have carefully worked it out. 
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Unclefakesay- 


“A hair-trigger talker is usually a slow-fire thinker”’ 


When we talk to you about the merits of 


KVP PAPERS 


we are not “hair-triggering”. We have not only thought it out but we 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT Co. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 














WE ARE INTERESTED 
IN 
BUYING 


Robt. Gair Company Class “A” 
Great Northern Paper Company 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Pfd. 
Donnacona Paper Company 5's 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper 5s & 6s 
United Paperboard Co. Preferred 


Keyes Fibre Company Class “A” 


Private Wire Between Offices 








PAPER - PULP - LUMBER - TIMBER 
Securities 


BOUGHT SOLD QUOTED 











H. D. KNOX & CO. 


44 Broad Street, 27 State Street, 
New York, N. Y. . Boston, Mass. 


Members Unlisted Securities Dealers Ass’n. 











1864 1928 


“Excelsior” Felts 





For EVERY GRADE of PULP & PAPER 





We continue to maintain at the top the 

quality of Excelsior Felts, as we have done 

since we, as pioneers, made the first end- 

less paper machine felts manufactured 
in America. 


eamless felts for fast running. 
atin Style felts for finish. 


pecial felts to meet every condition. 


end us your felt problems. 


KNox WooLEN CoMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 
ic} 


Sold by 
BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY, 
75-77 Duane Street, N. Y. 
and direct 
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DECEMBER, 


FOR 


+920.» Or, 


New Papers 
Writing— 
Macho da Et eG LACL REA Stee Sheet oe eRe ROE 15-40 
TE ins ai seks canine SE SDAA ee ea S 9-30 
dls «0 do ticiadehink vudekx mss etewes 15-40 
EL «5's 0.0 Gites AoDM Ob bm eee'e Rated eee EE OA 8-30 
Ledger— 
aa his aid > as ese awn i nde tob ed een ene ee 16-40 
NS so 2536 Senta koe ePnahee eee dawe geen 9-30 
I lara and sb dala dabik.p A ine ole sedate 8-30 
EL sd ccvban bende dchne ee oak dkce wien e 15-40 
Bonds— 
SR GRR ES FP ra LEE ap ae 16-40 
ED 254 teakes cad foun needa sansa les eres 7-30 
EAR Pe Saree oe ret ee eee ee 7-30 
ee ins CuI ROHS EEE OLR a KOs SR ROES AR 15-40 
Books— 
ES 5 << nedencntdpucwnns ds tenewhae lee 5.75- 8.00 
IT ere ee ee 5.50- 8.00 
ED sn 5d sigked ate Savane bas cukketens 5.50- 8.00 
os. cicwisonesee bceedaeeds 8.00-14.00 
EE BP 556 wns ohn 61,6605 bo cg anak wa 8.00-15.00 
Newsprint— 
ET. <tc dap Kets oath e vee onc wr ekolaues 3.00- 3.25 
I oe os asa bana doen ale selg eanekeans 3.25- 3.50 
RC Rie « 5 «celeb dasha boas ok acne eked hewn 3.50- 3.75 
Ne a sions 56 49.60 ek 4a swan O4St 54 aye eee 2.90- 3.15 
Cover stock— 
OPE COREE OTL TO ee -10.25 
gs 2... an wes pied eacopewcasck -10.15 
Tissue— 
i  . .i oVu se bc ewe de eede oecexe 75- .90 
a a Gdn la beng bree owe park -75- .90 
EE ee ee 70- .8¢ 
RL DG aE Mle sie a0.4 Odin se ab baad wee be Haber 90- 1.00 
Wrapping— 
IN ia an ind adenine a's oh on Whe ork eae 5.50- 6.00 
EE ns 5s acon ba nthe 4 Oaatene Sukenee ean 4.25- 4.75 
EE SEE, 4a ob covet x Oe a0 ta lh och peed 4.25- 4.50 
Boards— New York and Chicago 
Es 5 5% <eiwele n0ke s wateneh abate rien cee 35.00-40.00 
aid coh soa o hla Wvigs & pielbndwaah wa ae ee 52.50-57.50 
DY Dont Lae adil AAs 5 cts Eds cm dew hd eis 30.00-35.00 
I I oo, PO oe ooo went on Med ine 45.00-50.00 
OE ME ohn oe rks aces vausevodee' 45.00-50.00 
ON FREE CE LEE POOR COR 65.00-70.00 





I. P. Co. Plans Another Southern Kraft Mill 


International Paper Co. is planning the construction of 
another kraft paper mill in southern United States with a 
capacity of about 200 tons a day. A careful study has been 
made of sites offering’ the most favorable conditions and 
several are now under consideration in the Carolinas. The 
company expects soon to announce the selection of one of 
these sites for the location of its new mill. 

The plant will be the sixth southern kraft paper mill of 
this company and will increase the daily capacity in this 
group of mills to about 900 tons of kraft paper and board. 
Two of the Company’s southern mills are at Bastrop, La.; a 
third is at Camden, Ark.; a fourth is located in Moss Point, 
Miss.; and the fifth is the Mobile, Ala., mill now under con- 
struction. 


— 
> 





J. L. Stille, sales manager of Continental Paper & Bag 
Corporation, a subsidiary of International Paper Company, 
has been elected a director of the Continental corporation. 
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Ge ae Quotations 


Issued by H. D. Knox & Co., 44 Broad St., New York 

The quotations mentioned below are more or less nominal 
in some cases owing to the inactivity of the securities, but we 
invite inquiries on these and other allied industries’ securities 
and we will endeavor to furnish actual markets. 








Bonds Bid 
BREE: Dene: Ob; BOGE ccccsaccisssvcovecdveriecs 104 
Abitibi Power & Paper 5s, 1953 .............. 90 
American Sales Book 68, 1939 .........ccccccecs 102% 
Advance Bag & Paper 6s, 1952 ...........+.44- 98 
Bastrop Pulp & Paper 6s, 1940 .....-......045. 104% 
WMORVEE PEOGRSES TIES ccccccccccvceccccebeccee 109 
Beaverboard 8s, 1933 .......--... 102 
Bedford Pulp & Paper 6s, 1942 ............. 98 
Belgo Canadian Paper 6s, 1943 ............- 101 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper 6s, 1950 ..... 87 
Brompton Pulp Ga, 1955 ......scccccccccccoces 103 
Brush Moore Paper 68, 1937 .........cceeccees 99% 
BUeORS FPEREP CO: GE. BOER occ ccccegscccccocnse 100 
Ce: Ge Oo 8k n 9 occ nn ssh ndksap teense 
Canada Paperboard Co. 7s, 1937 100 
Central Paper Co. 6%s, 1941 ..... 86 
Central Paper Co. 6s, 1933 ......... 87 
Comtral Pamper CO. TB. cccscccvccces 87 
Champion Fibre Co. 6s, 1941 99 
Champion Paper Co. 68, 1941 .........ceceees 95 
Champion Coated Paper Co. 68 ...........+00+5 102 
Columbia River Paper Mills ..........++eeee0% 98 
DeG@ence Paper O86. G8, 1080 ...cccccccscccccce 98 
Dells Paper & Pulp 68, 1939 ..........cceeeees 95 
Donnacona Paper Co. 5%8s, 1948 ...........0.- 92 
Master. D600 Ga, Fai BOGS gino boc ccc cwevss cccesws 100% 
Escanara Paper Co. 6s, 1939 .........-...ee0ee 98 
a. #, 2. 2). Serer errr eee 94 
Fitchburg Paper Co. 6s, 1929 ...............- 99 
Glatfelter Paper Co. 68, 1938 ..........eeceeees 94 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Co. 6s, 1946 .......... 97 
Hoberg Paper & Fibre 7s, 1937 .............55- 94) 
Deets WS BI OD occ oscaenncasccediascs 100 
Teasem, Pewee CO. Ae debs née c ockwaes cease ceene 99 
Itasca Paper & Prairie River 54s .......-.... 100 
Jessup & Moore Paper Co. 6s, 1945 ............ 77 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchmont 6s, 1938 .... 99 
Manitoba Paper Co. 64S... ese cecceenecvveee 103 
Mead Fibre Co. 78, 1937 .....ccccecsccccccvese 100 
Munising Paper Co. 68, 1936 .......-.eeeseeees 98 
Marathon Paper Mills 5%8, 1942 .........see0% 99 
Marinette & Menomine Paper Co. 7%S .«.......+++ 102% 
Mead Pulp & Paper 58 ......ccccccccccccccces 95% 
Mengel Co. 78, 1934 ....-ceeccsctccescesvcsens 104 
Mengel Co. 78, 1988 ....cccccsscctcccescsuccece 101 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Ce GD ewceeneweees 94 
Missisquoi Pulp & Paper 7s, 1929 .............- 99 
Missisquoi Pulp & Paper 68_ .......eseeeeeeee 98 
Monroe Paper Products Co. ine bleak eit eg dao 97 
Murray Bay Paper Co. 64S .......crccssccecs 103% 
Oswego Falls Paper 6s, 1941 ba Gecdw én névecben 98 
Orono Pulp & Paper 6s, 1943 ...........se0eeee 102 
Orono Pulp & Paper 6s, 1941 .......-..0005- 97 
Parker Young Co. 6348, 1944 .......ccccccceves 99 
Paper & Textile Machinery Co. 7s ...........+.. 100 
Patterson een ge am ROS ante ebedvsededads 101 
. . eB, dee errr rete eee 98 
Penobscot Chemical Vivre ie eee 102 
Queen City Paper Ca. TG sccsccccccccccevvccsece 97% 
Riordan Pulp & Paper 6g, 1942 .........-e0:- 102 
River Malate Paser Gh, BGO ccc ceeccccccvcces 98% 
eens Teee Ge GR Be cc cc dc cubenwecesas 99 
= 8. . 2 BS ea arr er crear 100 
St. Annes Paper Co. 6468, 19638 .....ccccscccess 103 
Se; Gees eee. CA, Gk 2 ke Foo w iw elseods 0 95 
St. Helens Pulp & Paper 6s, 1941 ............. 99 
St. Lawrence Pulp & Lumber Co. 6s ........... 8 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper 5%4s .........++... 98 
Stevens & Thompson Paper 6s, 1942 ........... 95 
Southern Advance Bag & Paper 6s, 1947 ....... 94 
Smith (Howard) Paper 6%s, 1941 ............. 103 
Smith (Howard) Paper 5%s, 1953 .............. 94 
Sees Dee Oh, Dee soto cebe ed Gascpesecnens 95 
Tait Paper & Color Industries 6s ............. 88 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper 6s, 1940 ........... 100 
Ticonderoga Pulp & ty? Dey Se 65 bo6.60e5s es 96 
Tonawanda Paper Co. S468 .....cccccccccccccce 99% 
Unite@: Wall Paper Ga, 20647 ...ecccccccsccccecs 96 
Watab Paper Company 6%s, 1942 .............. 102% 
Wasemmer reper Co. FG, TOSS . on ace denccccvcee 108 
, . - Bh So Ieee are ee 104 
Westeld River Paper CO. 76 ...ccccccccccsece RS 


(Continued on page 1683) 
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The Pulp and Paper Trading Co. 


21 East 40th Street New York City 


Dealers in 
Domestic Chemical and Mechanical 
Pulps and Paper 


AGENTS FOR 
J. & J, ROGERS COMPANY, Ausable Forks, N. Y. 

E. B. EDDY COMPANY, LTD., Hull, Canada 
CANADIAN KRAFT LIMITED, Three Rivers, Canada 
Dealers in Wayagamack Kraft Pulp 
Howard Smith P. Mills, Montreal, Quebec. 
EASTERN Ai TS of Sulphite Pulp 
Made by Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co., Port Huron, Mich. 











J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


21 East 40th Street New York City | 


— | 


| 


‘Importers of Chemical Pulps | 
| BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 





| Agents for Kellner Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. 
Sarpsborg, Norway; Forshaga, and Edsvalla, Sweden 
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"BD QUALITY PULPS | 


PESLUNS 
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“HAFSLUND BEAR” 
Bleached Sulphite 
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“FORSHAGA” 
Bleached Sulphite 
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“HURUM SPECIAL” 
Extra Strong Kraft 


“BAMBLE” 
Extra Strong Kraft 


Fresh Monthly Shipments—No Closed Winter Season 


regaard Company 


Incorporated 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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| EXPORTS 





Exports of paper from the United States in September 
showed a decline in point of value as compared with the 
preceding month but scored a gain contrasted with the corres- 
ponding month last year, according to official statistics com- 
piled and issued by the U. S. Department of Commerce in 
Washington. The total exports of paper of all kinds from this 
country in September were valued at $2,098,810, against 
$2,748,111 in August this year, and $1,942,729 in September, 
1927. Exportations in the first nine months of this year 
amounted in value to $22,641,979, showing a fair rate of in- 
crease over the exports of a value of $20,086,247 in the similar 
period a year ago. 

Exports of newsprint paper in September reached a total 
of 1,203,680 pounds, valued at $46,720, contrasted with 1,946,- 
680 pounds of a value of $76,660 in the preceding month, and 
1,407,854 pounds of a value of $68,190 in September last 
year. Exports of book paper, not coated, were 1,543,001 
pounds of a value of $108,625 in September, against 1,443,216 
pounds of a value of $120,959 in the same month last year, 
while exports of wrapping paper in September were valued 
at $158,636, compared with $143,686 in the same month a 
year ago. Writing paper exports increased from a value of 
$136,855 in September, 1927, to $200,263 in the same month 
this year, while tissue paper exports were of a value of 
$67,927 in September this year, against $91,363 last year. 

Shipments of paper board showed an appreciable gain in 
September compared with a year ago, amounting in value 
to $115,702 of box board and $146,421 of other paper board 
and strawboard, contrasted with $102,610 and $142,008, re- 
spectively, in the same month of 1927. Exports of paper bags 
were valued at $50,319 last September, recording a loss from 
the September, 1927, shipments of a value of $85,085. 





IMPORTS 








Wood Pulp 


Reports with few exceptions divulged that a very good 
business has transpired recently in imported wood pulp. 
Paper and board manufacturers have been actively in the 
market as buyers since Election Day, and have absorbed 
sizable tonnage of nearly all classes of pulp for forward 
shipment from abroad, not only for the remainder of the 
present shipping season but well into next year. Indica- 
tions were that consumers of pulp, being well satisfied with 
the result of the national election, stepped in afterward and 
covered their requirements in pulp freely, and it is very 
probable now that a majority of papermakers in this country 
have their needs well taken care of for some while to come. 

Prices as quoted have not changed, but a decidedly firmer 
undertone has developed, and market values seem fully 
stabilized on stationary levels which appear likely to re- 
main for some time. Sellers in general contend that pre- 
vailing prices of pulps are reasonable, if not attractive, and 
evidently consumers agree to some extent, judging from their 
purchasing operations in the market in recent weeks. Advices 
from primary sources abroad are rather on the bullish side, 
telling as they do of a fairly well sold up position of producers, 
and a maintenance of quotations. Importers and agents here 
are urging their paper mill customers to buy for 1929 ship- 
ment from abroad without hesitation, particularly as regards 
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those certain mill brands of pulp which they are accustomed 
to using regularly, and the market activity of the last month 
seems ample proof that a good many papermakers are follow- 
ing this advice. 

Imports of wood pulp into the United States recorded a 
little decline in September, as compared with the preceding 
month, according to official statistics compiled and issued by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce in Washington. During 
September a total of 111,955 long tons of chemical pulp of 
all grades, valued at $6,595,102, was imported, contrasted 
with 117,717 tons of a value of $6,891,979 in August this year, 
and 106,458 tons of a value of $6,488,839 in the corresponding 
month last year. The September importations brought the 
total for the first nine months of this year up to 941,210 long 
tons of chemical pulp, making a monthly average of 104,734 
tons, and showing an increase over the monthly average of 99,- 
497 tons in the same period a year ago. This means that in the 
nine-month period this year some 45,000 tons more of chem- 
ical pulp were imported than in the similar time of last year. 
Imports of mechanical pulp in September amounted to 19,601 
long tons, of a value of $477,606, a gain compared with 
15,387 tons of a value of $374,476 imported in the preceding 
month, but a decline from the 24,347 tons of a value of 
$627,024 imported in the similar month last year. During 
the first nine months of the current year imports of ground 
wood totaled 159,390 tons, against 152,790 tons in the same 
period a year ago. 

Foreign prime bleached sulphite is firm quotably at 3.90 
to 4 cents for the ordinary grades ex dock New York or other 
American Atlantic ports, with well above this price level 
named on high-quality brands. Strong unbleached sulphite of 
prime grade is selling at 2.55 to 2.70 cents a pound ex dock, 
while prime standard Swedish kraft pulp has sold freely at 
2.50 to 2.65 cents, the lower figures being quoted on 1929 
shipments from abroad and the higher for current shipment. 
Easy bleaching sulphite of prime quality is firm at 2.75 to 
2.90 cents on the dock. Prime Scandinavian ground wood is 
quoted at $33 per short ton ex dock American Atlantic ports. 

Current market quotations ex dock New York, and receipts 
at the port of New York during November, 1928, follow: 


Weseee WI, Fi, dnt o6 ck sveivegensbtaas 8.85- 4.25 
Unbleached sulphite, strong No. 1 .............. 2.55- 2.75 
Teens Bere, es Be. ood voice cect upanen 2.40- 2.60 
Easy bleaching sulphite ..........ccccccccvees 2.75- 3.00 
Mitscherlich unbleached, genuine ............... 3.00- 3.25 
Mitscherlich unbleached, ordinary .............. 2.60- 2.75 
EeveGh, stam@ard BAO oi. ccc cccccscccescccs 2.50- 2.70 


Ground wood, per ton (Gry). .....ccccocscvcccess 32.00-33 00 


Perkins-Goodwin Co., 150 bls. from Sundsvall and 2,800 Obbola; 
M. Gottesman & Co., 475 bis. from | ah ons 2,346 Rotterdam; 
Borregaard Co., 336 bls. from Sarpsborg; J. dersen & Co., 3,600 
bls. from Sarpsborg; Pagel, Horton & Co., boo bls. from “ornefors: 
E. M. Sergeant Co., 475 bis. from Oslo and 1,211 Gothenburg; Price 
& Pierce, 600 bls. from Bremen and 1,125 Gothenburg; Atterbury 
Bro., 1,500 bls. from Oslo; Castle & Overton, 4,435 bls. from Ham- 
burg, 769 Rotterdam and 109 Gothenburg: Johaneson. Wales & 
Sparre, 719 bis. from Gothenburg; International Acceptance pest, 
125 bls. from Halmstad and 800 Oslo; Central National Bank. 
bls. from Halmstad; International Forwarding Co., 47 bis. ee 
Hamburg; E. J. Keller Co., 2,149 bls. from Hamb and 400 Oslo; 
Order, 6,506 bis. from Kotka, 928 Hamburg, 2,220 Kemi, 1,250 
Raumo, 155 Bremen and 1,600 Sebenico. 


Paper Stock 


Imports of papermaking rags into the United States dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1928 amounted to 333,535,259 
pounds, valued at $6,103,262, showing an increase over the 
279,311,946 pounds of a value of $5,700,851 imported in the 
same period a year ago, according to U. S. Department of 
Commerce official statistics. During the same time this year 
imports of waste bagging and waste paper amounted to 
114,119,311 pounds, against 75,644,811 pounds in the first 
nine months of 1927, while imports of old rope and all other 
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MONTREAL LONDON PARIS BERLIN STOCKHOLM 
The Label 





on the Bale 


FIDALGO DRYING SYSTEMS 


(Not Connected With Any Pulp Mfg. Co.) 
The Choice of 


Union Bag and Paper Power Corporation, Tacoma, Washington 
MR. HARDY S. FERGUSON, ENGINEER 


Shaffer Box Company, Tacoma, Washington 


MR. L. A. DeGUERRE, ENGINEER 


Bogalusa Paper Company, Bogalusa, La. 
MR. R. H. LAFTMAN, GENERAL MANAGER 


Spaulding Pulp & Paper, Newberg, Ore. 
Cornstalk Products Company, Danville, Illinois 
Zellistofffabrik Waldhof, Mannheim, Germany 


NO LICENSE FEE CHARGED 


NOTICE—We make complete installations under 
specific performance guarantees and without charge 
for license under our broad patent claims. Bonded 
- — rr hold Customers harmless from infringement 
suits. 

The above only authorized to operate under our trade 
mark and patent claims. 

Our improved shredding, temperature and humidity 
control, best assurance high pulp test, uniform moisture 
content and cleanliness. 


TECHNICAL ECONOMIST CORPORATION 


Cable Address 40 RECTOR ST. Telephone 
HERENCO N. Y. CITY WHITEHALL 5243 





THE PAPER INDUSTRY 








Bathurst Power & Paper Company, Limited 


PRICE & PIERCE, itp. 


17 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 





ARE NOW THE 


SELLING AGENTS 
for Bathurst Pulp in the United States 


Unbleached Sulphite 50 tons daily 
Kraft Pulp 50 tons daily 


Our pulp is made from Canadian Spruce 
We ship in Sheets, baled 











BATHURST, NEW BRUNSWICK, cANADA 




















PULP PRESSES 
BALING PRESSES 


SOUTHWARK 


Hydraulic Equipment for Pulp and Paper Mills, Wall Board 
Plants, Etc. 








WALL BOARD PRESSES 
PULP TRUCKS 
HYDRAULIC PUMPS 
ACCUMULATORS 
VALVES, FITTINGS, ETC. 


Southwark Hydraulic Equipment is the 
choice of the largest and best known 
Pulp and Paper Mills throughout the 
country. They find Southwark products 
give the most efficient service under ex- 
acting conditions. Write for Bulletin 





0 Ton Pulp Press No. 14. 


SOUTHWARK 


FOUNDRY and MACHINE CO. 


400 WASHINGTON AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHICAGO AKRON 
343 S. DEARBORN ST. 


100 E. SOUTH ST. 





2000-ton 12’-6”x4’-6” 
20 Opening Wall Board Press 
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paper stock amounted to 45,794,598 pounds, contrasted with 
48,031,378 pounds a year ago. 

Importations of papermaking materials during November, 
1928, were fairly large, with receipts of rags recording a 
gain. Arrivals of all grades of paper stock excepting wood 
pulp at the port of New York in November, these data being 
taken from manifests of steamers reaching that port last 
month, were as follows: 


Old Rope—William Steck & Co., 94 coils; Chase National Bank, 
89 bis.; Ellerman’s Wilson Line, 41 coils and 36 bls.; Brown Bros. 
& Co., 907 coils and 273 bis.; Furness, Withy & Co., 84 bis.; Alexan- 
der H. Searle, Inc., 136 coils; Harry Miller, 91 bls.; Panama Pacific 
Line, 13 coils; W. Schall & Co., 48 coils, Order, 408 coils. 

Old Baggin astle & Overton, 390 bis.; Bank of the Man- 
hattan Co., 612 bis.; American Exchange Irving Trust Co., 165 bis.; 
Paul Berlowitz, 161 bls.; Overton & Co., 150 bls.; Darnstadt, Scott 
& Courtney, 193 bis.; Katzenstein & Keene, 197 bis.; E. J. Keller 
Co., 93 bls.; W. Schall & Co., 305 bis.; Order, 231 bls. 

Rags—George W. Miller & Co., 185 bis.; S. Birkenstein & Sons, 
143 bis.; Alfred Bloch & Co., 44 bis.; E. Mayer, 36 bis.; J. Cohen & 
Son Co., 168 bls.; William Steck & Co., 55 bis.; Victor Galaup, Inc., 
194 bis.; Salomon Bros. & Co., 136 bis.; Darnstadt, Scott & Courtney, 
492 bis.; A. Jaki, 2 bls.; Castle & Overton, 518 bis.; Charles Belsky 
& Co., 48 bis.; National Sanitary Rag Co., 60 blis.; Daniel M. Hicks, 
Inc., 74 bls.; Katsenstein & Keene, 103 bis.; M. Lobitz, 29 bis.; Paul 
Berlowitz, 185 bis.; E. J. Keller Co., 1,270 bls.; Jaffe Products Co., 
62 bls.; Chase National Bank, 1,791 bis.; French-American Banking 
Corp., 315 bis.; Interstate Trust Co., 304 bis.; National City Bank, 
99 bis.; Bank of America, 28 bls.; State Bank, 155 bls.; Bank of New 
York & Trust Co., 186 bls.; Guaranty Trust Co., 63 bis.; Garfield 
National Bank, 16 bis.; Equitable Trust Co., 189 bls.; Bank of the 
Manhattan Co., 164 bis.; Union Bank & Trust Co., 627 bis.; Chemi- 
cal National Bank, 86 bls.; Philadelphia National Bank, 56 bis.; 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust Co., 50 bis.; American Ex- 
change Irving Trust Co., 39 bis.; Bank of the United States, 87 
bis.; Milton Snedeker Corp., 69 bls.; American Merchant Lines, 225 
bis.; Porto Rican Express Co., 82 bis.; G. P. Lotterhand, 6 bis.; A. 
W. Fenton, Inc., 260 bis.; A. E. Fetterolf, 19 bis.; W. Schall & Co., 
97 bis.: Van Oppen & Co., 15 bis.; T. D. Downing & Co., 24 bis.; 
Gallagher & Ascher, 74 bis.; Amsinck, Sonne & Co., 48 bis.; Order, 
2,596 bis. 

Miscellaneous Paper Stock—Whaling Waste Products Co., 326 
bis.; Robert Blank, 38 bis.; William Steck & Co., 10 bis; Castle & 
Overton, 159 bis.; Alfred Bloch & Co., 121 bls.; Salomon Bros. 
& Co., bis.; E. J. Keller Co., 960 bis.; J. H. Faunce, Inc., 104 
bis.; Chase National Bank, 931 bls.; Bank of the Manhattan Co., 
130 bls.; National City Bank, 55 bis.; Anglo-South American Trust 
Co., 626 bis.; R. F. wning & Co., 121 bis.; Van Oppen & Co., 
4 bis.; Antorg Trading Co., 322 bis.; W. Schall & Co., 358 bis.; 
International Mercantile Marine Co.. 16 bls.: Panama Railroad 
Co., 65 bis.; T. D. Downing & Co., 30 bls.; Brown Bros. & Co., 
67 bls.; Order, 877 bis. 


Paper 

Imports of paper into the United States in September, 
1928, were of a total value of $11,890,203, representing a 
decline from the shipments of an aggregate value of $12,- 
933,537 in the preceding month, and also a decrease com- 
pared with imports valued at $12,566,617 in the correspond- 
ing month last year, according to U. S. Department of 
Commerce statistics. During the first nine months of this 
year paper imports were valued at $100,813,424, contrasted 
with $95,323,122 in the similar period of 1927. 

Paper imports during November, 1928, were fairly heavy, 
judging from receipts through the port of New York. Ar- 
rivals of all kinds of paper through that port last month, 
these data being taken from manifests of steamers reach- 
ing New York during the month, were as follows: 


i Printing—P. C. Zuhlke, 72 cs. from Antwerp; National City Bank, 
224 bls. from Hamburg; F. Henjes, Jr., 129 reels from Hamburg: 
E. Dietzgen & Co., 52 cs. from Hamburg and 32 cs. Rotterdam: 
Keuffel & Esser Co., 26 cs. and 157 rolls from Hamburg: Hoboken 
Trust Co., 4 cs. from Bremen; C. Steiner, 41 cs. from Rotterdam; 
Perkins-Goodwin Co., 661 reels from Bremen and 633 rolls from 
Hamburg; Bank of Montreal, 3,186 rolls from Corner Brook; 
Guaranty Trust Co., 661 rolls from Oslo; Hudson Trading Co., 12 
rolls from Oslo; J. J. Bernitz, 69 bls. from Hamburg; Gilman 
Paper Co., 650 reels from Gothenburg; Ossian Ray, 200 reels from 
Gothenburg; H. Reeve Angel & Co., 87 cs. from Bremen; Judson 
Freight Forwarding Co., 12 bls. from Bremen; Walker Goulard 
Plehn Co., 31 cs. from Brémen; Martin & Bechtold, 29 cs. from 
Bremen; P. Puttmann, 21 cs. from Antwerp; Order, 22 bls. from 
Gothenburg, 1,213 reels, 59 cs. and 190 bls. Bremen, 388 reels 
Kotka, 25 bls. and 600 rolls Hamburg, 54 bls. Rotterdam, and 644 
reels Norrkoping. 

Wrapping—J. H. Schroeder Banking Corp., 111 cs. from Ham- 
burg; Blauvelt-Wiley Paper Mfg. Co., 18 bls. from Glasgow: 
Steffen, Jones & Co., 8 cs. from Antwerp; D. S. Walton & Co., 385 
rolls and 42 bls. from Gothenburg; Wilkinson Bros. & Co.. 98 bls. 
and 828 rolls from Gothenburg: Haas Bros.. 9 rolls and 142 bis. 
from Gothenburg; C. K. MacAlpine & Co., 115 reels from Gothen- 
burg; Arkell Safety Bag Co., 451 rolls from Gothenburg; W. Schall 
& Co., 50 bls. from Antwerp; C. G. Winans Co., 717 rolls and 20 
bls. from Gothenburg; Crepe Kraft Co., 58 reels and 5 bis. from 
Gothenburg; C. Steiner, 36 bls. from Hamburg; Standard Products 
y~ = pees Swe: ee Vesenname, 109 cs. from 
, : Insig’ aper Co., reels fro 3 
froun Gathonbure’ pe m Oslo; Order, 4 bis. 

Cigarette—Standard Products Corp., 519 cs. from Havre and 2 
& Antwerp; Guibont Freres & Co., 7 cs. from Southampton: P. 
zs Schweitzer, Inc., 28 cs. from Havre and 300 cs. Marseilles; 

ritish-American Tobacco Co., 127 cs. from Southampton; Amer- 
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MITTS & MERRILL 


Conveyor or 

Gravity 
Feed 

Shredder 







Give Beaters 
a Lift 


The MITTS & MERRILL SHRED- 
DER through it’s economical method 
of preparing stock for the beater con- 
tributes much to the completion of the 
beater’s work in the shortest possible 
time, thereby cutting down operating 
costs and speeding up the process of 
paper making. 


MITTS & MERRILL SHREDDERS 
are built in sizes with spouts ranging 
from 18” to 45” wide. We will be glad 
to quote you on any size adapted to 
your requirements. 


It gives the beater an economical lift. 


MITTS & MERRILL 


1013 Tilden Street Saginaw, Mich. 


We also build a 100% efficient “Hog” to reduce pulp 
mill bark and wood refuse. 


See pages 364 and 365 in the 1928 Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 
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| What About That New Machine? 
Start It Right 


Equip It With Rubber Covered Rolls 
and “TANNITE” Deckle Straps 
Mfd. By 


STOWE & WOODWARD COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


EASTWOOD 


FOURDRINIER-CYLINDER-WASHER 


WIRE/ 


| EASTWOOD WIRE CORPORATION, BELLEVILLE NJ. USA. 


FELTS for FLOORING and ROOFING 


SPEED 
LONG LIFE 


SATISFACTION 


THE WATERBURY FELT COMPANY 
SKANEATELES FALLS, N. Y. 
Felts and Jackets—That Serve and Satisfy 


es ‘i CAC KAY GOLTONTOUATHY) A What SRN 


JOHN W. BOLTON & SONS, INC. \ 


W 

Eagle Knife & Bar Works \ \ 

LAWRENCE, MASS. S\N 

The only firm making KNIVES for every machine . N 
from wood pile to finishing room. 


HIGH GRADE KNIVES, BARS, PLATES AND JORDAN FILLINGS 
ALL GRADES STEEL OR BRONZE KNIVES  \s “ 
IT’S the KNIVES that do the work! © > AWN 
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i Tobacco Co., 1.000 cs. from Bordeaux; DeManduit Paper 
Corp-. 868 cs. from St. Mazaire and 638 cs. Havre; M. Spiegel & 
Sons, 15 bls. from Genoa; Suarez & Crespo, 6 cs. from Alicante; 
Gluckmann & Stavich, 2 cs. from Havre; Southern Pacific Co., 3 
es. from Havre. 

Writing—Guibont Freres & Co., 9 cs. from Havre; yr. it 
Kraemer &-Co., 6 cs. from London; W. J. Byrnes & Co., 2 cs. 
from Southampton; Distinctive Writing Paper Co., 7 cs. from 
Havre. 

Drawing—H. Reeve Angel & Co., 15 cs. from London; Devoe & 
Raynolds Co., 2 cs. from London; Keuffel & Esser Co., 5 cs. from 
London, 68 cs. Hamburg and 3 cs. Southampton; International 
Forwarding Co., 42 cs. from Antwerp; Medo Photo Supply Co., 
7 cs. from London; Order, 7 cs. from Hamburg. 

Filter—A. Giese & Son, 8 cs. from Hamburg; H. Reeve Angel 
& Co., 28 cs. from London and 11 cs. Southampton; C. Sleicher & 
Scholl Co., 18 cs. from Hamburg. 

Tissue—Milton Snedeker Corp., 9 cs. from Hamburg; Schenkers, 
Inc., 208 cs. from Hamburg; F. B. Vandegrift & Co., 27 cs. from 
Liverpool; D. C. Andrews & Co., 15 cs. from Liverpool; Meadows, 
Wye & Co., 3 cs. from Liverpool; Order, 10 cs. from Genoa and 
19 cs. Hamburg. 

Hanging—A. C. Dodman Jr., Inc., 119 bls. from Southampton, 235 
bis. Liverpool and 7 bls. Bremen; W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., 19 ¢s. 
from London and 13 cs. Southampton; F. J. Emmerich & Co., 
101 bls. from Liverpool, 159 bls. Hamburg and 2 bls. Havre; C. 
A. Haynes & Co., 27 bis. from Liverpool, and 18 bis. London; F. 
A. Binder, 6 bls. from Bremen; R. F. Downing & Co., 7 bls. from 
London; Hudson Forwarding & Shipping Co., 3 cs. from Southamp- 
ton; G. J. Hunken & Co., 3 cs. from Bremen; Heemsoth & Basse, 
3 bls. from Bremen; J. E. Bernard & Co., 34 bls. from Hamburg; 
Order, 34 cs. from Antwerp. 

Photo—Globe Shipping Co., 316 cs. from Bremen; J. H. Schroeder 
Banking Corp., 95 cs. from Bremen; Gevaert Co. of America, 202 
es. from Antwerp and 26 cs. Rotterdam; J. J. Gavin & Co., 8 cs. 
from Liverpool; Guaranty Trust Co., 15 cs. from Hamburg; P. C. 
Zuhlke, 47 cs. from Antwerp; Order, 52 cs. from Hamburg. 


Board—Biock Freres & Co., 3 cs. from Southampton; Coty, 
Inc., 198 cs. from Havre; American Express Co., 426 cs. from 
Hamburg; C. H. Powell & Co., 212 reels from Rotterdam; Adrian 
Vuyck, 530 reels from Rotterdam; Bank of America, 2 cs. from 
Southampton; Perkins-Goodwin Co., 478 rolls from Rotterdam; 
New York Corrugated Case Co., 94 reels from Rotterdam; Lager- 
loef Trading Co., 99 bls. from Hamburg; C. K. MacAlpine & 
Co., 28 bls. from Gothenburg; J. A. Raber, 5 bls. from Gothen- 
burg; Chatham & Phenix National Bank, 43 bis. from Gothen- 
burg; Bourjois, Inc., 17 cs. from Havre; H. H. Ayer, Inc., 11 cs. 
from Havre; Order, 177 bis. from Hamburg. 

Miscellaneous—S, Gilbert, 147 cs. from Bremen; Hensel, Bruck- 
man & Lorbacher, 51 cs. from Bremen and 2 cs. Havre; Borden 
& Riley Paper Co., 12 cs. from Antwerp; G. W. Sheldon & Co., 
2 cs. from Hamburg, 40 cs. Havre, 11 cs. London, 14 cs. Rotter- 
dam and 3 cs. Bremen; Whiting-Patterson Co., 17 cs. from 
Southampton, 6 cs. Havre and 6 cs. Rotterdam; Hurley Johnson 
& Co., 26 bis. from Liverpool; American Express Co., 4 cs. from 
Havre and 33 cs. Hamburg; Keller-Dorian Paper Co., 107 cs. 
from Havre; American Exchange Irving Trust Co., 24 cs. from 
Havre; Van Oppen & Co., 5 pkgs. from Havre; Atlantic For- 
warding Co., 8 cs. from Hamburg; B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 79 cs. 
from Liverpool; E. Dietzgen & Co., 98 cs. from Hamburg and 30 
cs. Rotterdam; International Forwarding Co., 45 cs. from Ham- 
burg, 74 cs. Rotterdam and 31 cs. Antwerp; Quality Art Novelty 
Co., 12 es. from Hamburg; Globe Shipping Co., 41 bls. from Ham- 
burg, 10 cs. Havre, 2 cs. Southampton, 82 cs. Rotterdam and 44 
cs. Bremen; Bendix Paper Co., 27 cs. from Hamburg and 4 es. 
Bremen; Stern, Stiner & Co., 9 cs. from Hamburg; P. H. Petry 
& Co., 9 cs. from Hamburg, 9 cs. Rotterdam and 4 cs. Bremen: 
J. J. Gavin & Co., 13 cs. from Hamburg; J. Beckhardt & Co., 35 
es. from Bremen and 6 cs. Rotterdam; H. D. Catty & Co., 2 cs. 
from Havre; Canson & Montgolfer. 9 cs.- from Havre; S. H. 
Pomerance, 3 cs. from Havre: P. Puttmann, 4 cs. from Havre: 
Phoenix Shipping Co., 15 cs. from Rotterdam; C. Von Der Bruck, 
360 cs. from Bremen; Titan Shipping Co., 3 cs. from Southampton; 
F. Murray Hill, Inc., 5 cs. from Bremen; W. L. Haas, 14 cs. from 
Rotterdam; Richard Shipping Co., 9 cs. from Bremen; Universal 
Carloading & Distributing Co., 6 cs. from Rremen: Draeger 
Shipping Co., 3 cs. from Bremen; Steiner Paper Corp., 69 cs. from 
Rotterdam; F. L. Kraemer & Co., 6 cs. from Rotterdam, 7 cs. 
London and 7 cs. Bremen; Brown Bros. & Co., 4 cs. from Ham- 
burg; Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 25 cs. from Canton; Japan Paper 
Co., 18 cs. from Genoa and 2 cs. Southampton; C. Kofler & Co., 

cs. from Antwerp; Heemsoth & Basse, 6 cs. from Bremen; 
Coenca-Morrison Co., 3 cs. from Havre: Dingelstedt & Co., & cs. 
from Bremen; R. F. Downing & Co., 2 cs. from Havre: W. R. 
Noe & Sons, 4 cs. from Havre; Abraham & Straus, 5 cs. from 
Havre; Gallagher & Ascher. 2 cs. from Southampton: B. Altman 
& Co., 2 cs. from Southampton; H. Reeve Angel & Co.. 2 cs. 
from London: Central Union Trust Co., 84 cs. from Hamburg; 
Judson Freight Forwarding Co., 8 cs. from Southampton; J. Hen- 
chel & Co., 4 cs. from Hamburg. 
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Biggs Has Satisfactory Year 

The Biggs Boiler Works Company, Akron, Ohio, has drawn 
a most satisfactory volume of business from the paper in- 
dustry during the year 1928. This company has just re- 
ceived an order for two additional rotary bleaching boilers 
from the River Raisin Paper Company, Monroe, Mich., making 
a of ten 14 ft. bleaching boilers to be ordered for this 
plant. 

Its new process of welding has been developed by the Biggs 
Boiler Werks Company to the extent that it is now construct- 
ing heavy welded digesters and rotary bleaching boilers by the 
electric welded process. There are eight special 14 ft. dia- 
meter machines in production at present. 
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Heavier Furnishes 
Faster Beating 

Greater Output 

More Uniform Product 
Saving in Power 


COMA WN 


Saving in Labor 


Not One— 
But all Six 


The acceptance of Dayton High 
Speed equipment—either new or 
holland engines reconstructed 
into Daytons—is based upon all 
six of the above advantages and 
not upon “speed” alone. Super- 
intendents in mills that use them 
will tell you so. Write some of 
them. A list of the mills will be 
furnished for that purpose. 


Also get the series of analytical 
surveys recently prepared by A. 
C. Nielsen Company, of Chicago. 
These surveys will give you exact 
facts, figures and percentages on 
what Daytons are doing in several 
mills. Write for them. 





The Dayton Beater & Hoist Co., 
Dayton, Ohio 


E. K. Mansfield & Co., 
501 5th Ave., New York, N. Y., Eastern Reps. 
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TRADE MARE 


Registered 


DIAMOND B SPLICING TISSUE 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


SPECIALLY MADE FOR THE PAPER TRADE 
PRICES ON APPLICATION 


BEMIS ASSOCIATES INC. 





ELIXMAN PAPER CORE CO., INC. 


Corinth, N. Y. U.S. A. 























Ontario 











Ham Feltz says: 


“I ain’t what you’d call a learned 
guy, but it’s a been my observin’ 
that when a guy thinks of but one 
thing for a long time he gets to 
know that thing just about 100 
cent. Same way in felts. The fel- 
lows that make these here Hamil- 
ton Felts have been thinking felts 
gosh darn on to 70 years. And old 
am Feltz says that they’re some 
elts.” 





WATERTOWN, MASS. 
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1 Your Name 








®Street ..... 
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Please send me without obligation, information 
on how I can reduce accidents in my organization. 


cu titanh densceall Nae aneds o6c> dutdwe the eeent 
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You, too, can reduce 


Your ACCIDENTS 


VER 4,300 American companies have reduced their accidents 
even as much as 90 percent through the services of the Na- 
tional Safety Council—the only non-profit national accident 

prevention organization for industry. This accident prevention serv- 
ice, developed by foremost safety e¢ ey is complete. It has 
saved Council members millions of do At a low price, you too 
can get the assistance in Safety work that your company n 


You, as a member of the National Safety Council, will receive each 
month a selection of forty two-color accident prevention posters— 
strikingly illustrated. This is a definitely planned program to edu- 
cate your workmen in Safe Practices—to reduce your accident costs. 
A sample poster in miniature is shown at left. 


The National Safety News, an eighty-page magazine, will be sent 
to you each month. You will find its articles practical—inspiring— 
of real service. 


In addition, you will be privileged to call upon the Council’s staff 
of trained Safety engineers, editors, and librarians for information 
and advice on z ur accident prevention —. At your disposal 
is the Council Library—the most comprehensive collection of safety 
knowledge in existence. 


Investigate the services of the National Safety Sy = partly 
covered in the foregoing paragraphs. Kimberly Clark, Long Bell 
Lumber Company, and hundreds of other small and large com 
panies use it profitably. Why not you? Return the coupon for ful full 
information. 
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Market Quotations 


(Continued from page 1675) 
Wm. Whitmer Parsons Pulp & Lumber Co. 


a RSE rr PS pos ree 22 25 

Waterway Paper Products 6s ............+++5. 101 
Stocks 

American Book Co. Common ...........+.++: . 133 135 
American Sales Book Common .........-+..++:- 105 
American Sales Book Preferred .............-- 171 
Androscoggin Pulp Co. Common ............+. 30 
Androscoggin Pulp Co. Preferred ............-+- 90 
ee? BB errr rrr rrr eee 95 97 
Bryant Paper Co. Common .........+--++.++-+: 7 10 
Belgo Canadian Paper Co. Preferred .......... 95 97 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper Common ....... B 9 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper Pfd. ........... 70 
Canada Paperboard Co. Preferred ..........-.. 90 94 
Champion Fibre Co. Preferred ..........4..+++- 105 
Champion Coated Paper Co. Preferred .......... 105 107 
Chemical Paper Co. 1st Preferred ............. 90 
Be Jemee: (Lewin) Preserres 2c i ccc ccc ccciccces 95% 96% 
epaem Paneer Co: PUGCOTTEE 5... cc sccccccccces 38 41 
Deen. Ge WEE PURGRITOE. ccccccccccvesccceesecs 92 95 
Downington Paper Co. Preferred ...........--. 103 
Downington Paper Co. Common ..........-.... 93 
en a Coe |. we cba deceeeeueseeses 30 


Escanaba Paper Co. “B” Preferred ...........- 42 
Escanaba Paper Co. Common 


a COE | civ n cscs ceacswonncés 101 

Great Northern Parner Co. Common ..........-- 63 65 
ee Se? Ch, POE ccccicéecescassene 38 29 
i Se: ab GEN voscedede Sovdvoneens a 10 13 
Rawiey Paper Co. Preferred ...cccccscccccecs 96 
Hammermill Paper Co. Preférred ............. 109 110% 
Holvoke Card & Paper Co. Preferred .......... 170 

Hinde & Dausch Paper Co. Preferred ......... 101 103 


Hinde & Dausch Paper Co. Common ............ 25 28 
International Pulp Co. Preferred 
International Textbook Co. 
Jessup & Moore Paper ist Preferred ........... 27 3 
Jessup & Moore Paper Common 





mere ames Ce. Cee WA. ccc ccs cewsces 43 45 
Marathon Paper Mills Common ........... 125 
Marathon Paper Mills Preferred ........ 170 

Mead Pulp & Paper Co. Common ......... 68 72 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. Preferred . 70 75 
Missisc 101i Puln & Paver Preferred ....... an 95 
Munising Paper Co. Common ............ 22 25 
Munising Paper Co. Preferred ............ R32 R7 
rh 2 Pe ease tiie Rc eres waddew eh os 20 32 
National Paper & Type Preferred ............. 75 80 
Orono Pulp & Paper Common ................. 40 45 
Oelesby Paper Co. Preferred .................; 101 

Occident Paper Co. Prefefred ................ 15 
Oxford Paper Co. Preferred ............ccccces 109% 110% 
Onfor€ Paper Co. COGMMOR 2... ccc cscs cccccscs 185 195 
rn en Wi ss ois p wachideeuis 6 x9 92 
re Cen cack ecsuntewes vine 25 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre Common ........... RA 

Package Paper & Supply Units .............. 22 
Robertson Paper Co. Preferred ................ 5 
Robertson Paper Co. Common ................ 5Ne 


ee. SO ors cc cshenkadebcaes 7 9 


ee UO, GUIO oie vcccckccccecctes 45 50 
St. Rewis Paper Preferred ................002- + 106 108 
St. Croix Paper Co. Common .................. 168 

Sutherland Paper Co. Common ................ 23 24 
Tait Paper & Color Industries Preferred ...... ow 9n 
Tait Paper & Color Industries Common ........ ow 70 
United Wall Paper Preferred .................. 90 95 
United Paperboard Co. Preferred ............. 63 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Preferred ........ 101 103 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Common .......... 53 55 
West Virginia Timber Co. Preferred 
Westfield River Paper Co. Preferred 


-— 
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Foote Bros. Acquire New Interests 


: Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co., Chicago, has acquired an 
interest in four well-known manufacturing companies, 
specializing in the manufacture of highway and road building 
equipment, namely: Lyle Culvert & Road Equipment Co., 
Stockland Road Machinery Co., Northwestern Steel & Iron 
Corp., all of Minneapolis, Minn., and Bates Manufacturing 
Co., of Joliet, Il. 

This acquisition necessitated an increase in capitalization 
of Foote Bros. Company to 250,000 shares of common stock, 
which together with the 8,000 shares of preferred stock 
originally issued, represents a market value of capitalization 
of approximately $10,000,000 and establishes their position 
as one of the very large manufacturing institutions of this 
country. 

Besides providing funds for the acquisition of the in- 
terests in the four companies above mentioned, the increase 
in capitalization gives to Foote Bros. $1,250,000 new cash 
capital which will be used for additional expansion. 
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These 
Three Vortex Features 


Make a 
Perfect Painting Program 


As Fine a Paint as Obtainable—Vorcolite 
Vorcolite is a fine, age oil — 
specially compoun gun applica- 
tion over large inside surfaces. Richly 
igmented, it has an unusually great 
ight diffusing value. When applied 
by the Vortex Painting Equip- 
ment, Vorcolite gives a finished job in a single application. 


The Vortex Painting Equipment 
Loaned to You Without Cost 
The Vortex Painting Equipment is an 
exclusive device for the rapid painting 
of large areas. With it, semi-skilled 
labor on your own payroll does a 
splendid job with a minimum of dis-° 
turbance to factory routine. Inter- 
changeable extension arms—reaching 
ordinary ceiling heights— eliminate 
considerable and often all scaffolding. 
Special features of the nozzle prevent 
ogging and spray losses, assuring ex- 
traordinary speed and economy. The Vortex Equipment cuts 
painting costs far below any other method of application. 


A Complete Plan Furnished You 


Painting worries are no longer your worries when you use the 
Vortex Method. We will submit a complete plan, founded on 
years of experience, that is fitted to your own particular paint- 
ing problem. It will show you where to start, how to organize 
your crew and the proper methods of procedure to insure 
speedy coverage with unapproach- 
able economy, Mail the coupon to- 
day. We will be glad to send a factory 
representative direct to your plant 
to go over your needs with you. 


the VORTEX 


PAINTING METHOD 











THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING CO. 
1981 West 77th Street .- ++ Cleveland, Ohio 





THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING Co. 

1981 West 77th Street + Cleveland, Ohio 
We are considering an inside outside job to do approxi- 
mately _____________ sq. ft. Send your large area specialist to look it 
over and to tell us how to handle it from start to finish in the most 
practical and least costly way. 








Company : 
Address 
Attention 
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The Hercules Jordan Sustains a 
New Standard of Efficiency 


Maxrimum production over 
a longer period of wun- 
interrupted service with 
less consumption of power, 
and little attention. 





HE Hercules Jordan has so many distinctive advantages, it will pay to 
wire for our illustrated folder which tells the story in detail. Frictionless 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings are a standard equipment. This gives as- 
surance of a permanently centered plug and uniform stock throughout the 
life of Plug and Shell Liners. Longer life and quicker change features are ! 
added points of economy. 


Our Engineering Department Is At Your Service 


The HERMANN MANUFACTURING co. 


Factory and General Offices: LANCASTER, OHIO 
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IMPROVED BADGER | | 
BLACK LIQUOR EVAPORATORS 

















NON-FOAMING 


MAXIMUM 
Recent Installation STEAM ECONOM Y 
CHAMPION 
FIBRE CoO. NO ENTRAINMENT 
. a. 

Canton Cc SODA and 

Ye SULPHATE 

PROCESSES 
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E. B. BADGER & SONS CO., Boston, U.S. A. 


See page 314 in the 1928 Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 
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Paperboard Industries Annual Meeting 


The Paperboard Industries Association held its annual 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, No- 
vember 22nd, 1928. At this meeting and at the Group Meet- 
ings held on the 21st and 22nd, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President and chairman of the 
Executive Committee, John J. Brossard, Fort Wayne Corru- 
gated Paper Co., Menasha, Wis.; vice president Container 
Group, H. C. Krannert, Inland Box Corp., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
vice president Folding Box Group, H. H. Stonebarger, Globe 
Folding Box Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The meeting endorsed certain proposed standards for buy- 
ing and selling, as recommended by the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents for general adoption by all branches 
of the industry. 

The association also adopted a resolution as favoring the 
principle of calendar simplification and ruled that a copy of 
the resoluticn be transmitted to the National Committee on 
Calendar Simplification for the United States. 


Recommendations on Trade Practices Completed 


The list of trade practices submitted to the Federal Trade 
Commission were accepted almost unanimously by the indus- 
try except resolutions No. 5, relative to “Price Discrimina- 
tion”, and No. 14, relating to “Sales Below Cost”. For the 
purpose of redrafting these two resolutions a meeting of the 
Special Committee was held in New York City, November 
20th. Following this committee’s report, the meeting voted 
to submit the new forms of resolutions Nos. 5 and 14 to the 
Commission for formal adoption. 

At the group meetings held November 21st and 22nd, vari- 
ous subjects of interest to each group were discussed, such 
as uniform rates of depreciation, statistics, inspection, how 
to increase membership and attendance, and the members of 
each group were presented with maps showing the location 
of mills coming under the respective groups. 

The next meeting of the association will be held in Chicago, 
January 23 and 24, 1929. 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


The following foreign trade opportunities are issued by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
United States Department of Commerce. Those interested 
are requested to communicate with the Bureau at its offices 
in Washington or New York or its branch offices in other 
cities, in every case mentioning the number of the inquiries 
referred to. 

No. 34277—Paper bags for cement. Johannesburg, South 
Africa. Purchase and agency desired. 

No. 34332—Paper napkins, plain, white and fancy, or 
stamped. Rome, Italy. Purchase and agency desired. 

No. 32495—Cup making machine for making paper cups. 
Hong Kong, China. Purchase desired. 

No. 34240—Wallpapers. Liverpool, England. 
and agency desired. 

No. 34433—Blue-print paper, drawing and tracing paper, 
and tracing cloth. Chihuahua, Mexico. Purchase and 
agency desired. 

. No. 34431—Paper boxes, cheap grade, for packing candies. 
Nacozari, Mexico. Purchase desired. 


Purchase 


No. 34432—Paper cups. Hong Kong, China. Purchase 
desired. 

No. 34434—Paper cups and containers. Djursholm, 
Sweden. Agency desired. 

No. 34435—Paper table napkins. Glasgow, Scotland. 


Agency desired. 

No. 34407—Newsprint paper, and wall paper. 
Uruguay. Agency desired. 

No. 34388—Rosin. Bucharest, Rumania. Agency desired. 

No. 34523—Rosin. Hamburg, Germany. Agency desired. 

No. 34430—Paper bottle cap manufacturing machinery. 
Bielsko, Poland. Purchase and agency desired. 

No. 34436—Paper cup manufacturing machines for manu- 
facturing drinking cups. Leipzig, Germany. Agency de- 
sired. 


Montevideo, 
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Prime Favorites 
For Low Pressure Lines 





LUNKENHEIMER 
(pe_GATE VALVES 


are favorites of long standing among valve 
users everywhere, for the control of steam, 
water, oil, etc., at pressures up to 100 
pounds 


The steel clip surrounding the body rigidly 
secures the bonnet, lends strength to the 
body, and facilitates quick disassembling for 
inspection and cleaning. 
Disc is double seated and is sharply 
tapered, making the valve particularly adapt- 
able for handling heavily impregnated fluids. 
. 
| 
{ 


The valve is very compact with unusually 
short face to face dimensions, permitting 
installation in places where space is limited. 


Also procurable with lever for Quick 
Operating Purposes, and in the All-lron 
Pattern for handling solutions which attack 
bronze but not iron. . 


Lunkenheimer Distributors, located in all 
industrial centers, carry complete stocks and 
will fill your requirements promptly. 











Lunhenheimer “Clip” Gate Valves are illus- 
trated and described in Booklet F. 505. A 
copy will be sent upon request, 


OE LUNKENHEIMERSS 


CINCINNATL,OHIO.U.S. A 

NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH SAN N FRANCISCO LONDON 
EXPORT DEPT. 318-322 HUDSON ST, NEW YORK 
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Double headed motor 
driving two beaters by 

means of the LENIX 
Drive. 





Look to the Drives 


as a Place 


NEY is lost in drives 

through either inefficiency 
or high belt maintenance. Often 
both. 


Yet these losses can be minimized 
if not wiped out. 


The carefully computed and ap- 
plied short center belt drive— 
—the LENIX—lowers costs by 
providing the proper amount of 


The LENIX Drive 


(Trademark Reg.) 


to Lower Costs 


added belt-pulley contact. It 
eliminates belt slippage. It main- 
tains the proper belt tension, 
even under fluctuating loads. 


Try the LENIX in your plant— 
say on a beater then watch the 
results. 

For the specific LENIX needed 


for that beater, send us the full 
details for our recommendation. 


F. L. SMIDTH & CO. 


Engineers Incorporated 1895 
225 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














For Every Heavy Steel Plate Requirement 


for more than 40 years, with 
the same accuracy and satis- 
factory performance that has 
characterized its specialized 
paper mill equipment. 


Let your experience with 
Biggs Rotaries and Digesters 
introduce you to this same 
dependable source of supply 
for all the other heavy steel 
plate equipment you use 
about the mill. 


Biggs has been fabricating 
steel pipe, penstocks, stacks 
and general steel plate work 


Our interesting literature, 
showing typical special jobs, 
is yours on request. Why not 
ask for it today? 


THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS COMPANY 
General Offices and Works: Akron, Ohio 


Eastern Sales Office: 300 Madison Ave., New York City 
Western Sales Office: 35 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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